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TRANSLITERATION AND TRANSCRIPTION 


The history of Tunisia is a story told in many tongues, embracing not just 
Afro-Asiatic languages such as Punic, Berber and Arabic but also the 
Indo-European family (including Latin and various other European 
languages) together with Turkic, an Altaic language. As this book is not 
intended for specialists, no particular transliteration system has been 
prioritised. When transcribing proper names, the author has employed 
spelling that corresponds as closely as possible to the pronunciation, with 


the exception of terms widely established through use or that have changed 
over time. 


INTRODUCTION 


What should an honnete bomme — an educated, cul 
tivated individual - living in the twenty-first century 
know about the long history of Tunisia ? The answers 
spring to mind thick and fast: the 
founding of Carthage in 814 BC 


Ancient Tunisia sometimes appeals 


Men nte neem 20 individuals who do not even 
SECM Neem KOW where the country is situa 


Hannibal crossing the Alps ; Scipio [FAy 

laying waste to Carthage in 146 

BC and Rome’s triumph in Africa ; the Arabs in 
Ifriqiya and the Normans on the Mediterranean coast. 
And then there is the crusade of St Louis, the 
Spanish, the corsairs and the Beys, followed by French 
colonisation, independence and, more recently, the 
revolution. But how can we divorce key dates and 
events from their context, and how can we avoid being 
trapped in a chronological sequence ? Because it is not 
only dates that are of significance ; the whys and 
wherefores often assume a particular importance, 
bringing to life figures that have,"become iconic. 
Hannibal, his family and Carthage may serve as an 
example : many people across the world - especially 
those of Latin, Hispanic or Italian origin - bear the 
names Hannibal, Annibal or Amilcar, and many are 
the cities called Carthage or Cartagena. Ancient 
Tunisia sometimes appeals to individuals who do not 
even know where the country is situated. We also find 
sociologists who admire the great Muslim historian 
Ibn Khaldun or the still-vivid memory of the Shia 
Ismaili. And who can forget that the Fatimid dynasty 
first took root in Tunisia ? And what of the crusade of 
St Louis ? Why did it take place, and how ? So many 
events combine to focus the attention of so many 
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different audiences on Punic Carthage, Roman 
Africa, Arab Ifriqiya and the corsairs, not to mention 
the country’s odalisques and harems. We soon realise, 
then, that these quick and easy responses simply will 
not do. 

This book reads like an atlas, dictionary or directory. 
The chapters take the form of articles on the events 
that helped shape a country and its people step by 
step. Each date forms an item with its particular con 
text. On occasion, however, a date fades into the back 
ground and a historical theme takes precedence as 
priority is given to the development of a specific 
phenomenon. Roman Africa, for instance, was not an 
independent nation tussling with other countries but a 
space where sociological, cultural and religious shifts 
were at work. It is not the dates that hold our atten 
tion but the unfurling of exceptional events over cen 
turies. When, as sometimes happens, the actual dates 
are important but reflect concomitant events, they need 
to be grouped together. During the colonial period, 
for example, the national liberation movement evolved 
in parallel with the actions of the dominant power and 
their mutual struggle. There is no way of separating 
the two, as happens when the history of the liberation 
movement is told in isolation. The events take place 
on many levels and interact with one another. 

Writing history involves asking questions about 
noteworthy events from the past. It also means pro 
mulgating a global vision of these events, interpreting 
the deeds and acts of monarchs and generals, cliques, 
clans and peoples — all in conjunction with economic 
changes or climatic shifts, migra 

TRO MERCK CAECUM = tions, dominions, ambitions and 

dictionary or directory. disappointments. In short, the entire 
human adventure. No two genera 

tions, no two countries have ever written history from 

the same standpoint nor, for that matter, has the 

winning or the losing side. Even in the context of a 
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united front such as the European Union, the French, 
Czechs, Germans and Polish do note recount the his 
tory of the Napoleonic Wars in the same manner. As 
for us, in our quarter of the African continent, the 
Maghreb, we know little about the real history of the 
Berbers. Thanks to the Greeks and Romans, we are 
familiar with the story of Carthage and its inhabitants 
but are lacking in the history of the Vandals. The Arab 
conquest was told to us by the conquerors. Even in the 
contemporary era, with its wealth of documents and 
testimonies, we find it difficult to separate facts from 
interpretation. 

The professional historian is faced with the onerous 
task of mining this seam, casting aside anything that 
is of little value and replacing it 
with a structure that is built to last. [QQZQia@ 


the Greeks and 


But the seam itself has already been 
remodelled, influenced by develop 
ments in scientific methods (the role 
of the Annales school or Marxism, 
for example) or under the weight of 
ideology (religion, racism, colonia 


Romans, we are familiar with 
the story of Carthage and its 


inhabitants but are lacking in the 
history of the Vandals. The Arab 
conquest was told to us by the 


lism, etc.). It falls to the reader of [@OTeTTagaKy 
history, therefore, to choose his or 

her perspective. He or she may make a commendable 
effort to become familiar with all the relevant argu 
ments, try to reconcile opposites and attempt to sum 
marise the facts, but the final choice will be the reader’s 
alone. 

This book has been penned by someone with a deep 
interest in politics ; more precisely, it is the work of an 
author who has asked himself the following pivotal 
question, without regard for religious, partisan or ethnic 
considerations : Why and how has Tunisia become the 
country she is today physically, socially and culturally ? 
The answer is based on solid documentation that draws 
from specialised historians, professionals to whom this 
author pays tribute, even when his conclusions are 
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different from theirs. These historians have carried out 
in-depth research, while the author of this book acts 
as a commentator. “Fact is fact, comment is free”, as 
they say in the English-speaking world. 
Based on this fundamental decision — the answer to 
the above question - a choice had to be made between 
a seamless narrative or concentra 


Why and how has Tunisia become ting on selected dates; it is the latter 


the country she is today physically, 





socially and culturally ? 
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approach that guides this book from 
start to finish. It follows that, out 

of necessity, some events are over 
looked, and that there are some 
gaps in the telling of Tunisia’s history. This does not, 
however, prevent the selected dates from being placed 
in their proper context inasmuch as the context has 
played a decisive role in their occurrence. The intention 
is not to tell a story as though on a conveyor belt nor 
to demonstrate only the grandeur of a particular regime 
or the brilliance of a particular era. This is not a book 
that needs to apologise - we have moved beyond that 
stage in the 21st century. There was once a time when 
our dignity was denied. Our writers tried to defend us, 
showing in their work that we had been a nation for 
three thousand years. On the other side of the 
Mediterranean, European authors used to write that 

the Islamisation of the Maghreb marked the begin 

ning of obscurantism and decadence. This was coun 
tered by a movement that extolled the Arab-Muslim 
era to excess - even going so far as to refuse to take the 
preceding centuries into account. Colonisation restored 
the honour of the Roman period and put Punic 
Carthage and its civilisation in the shade. Historians 
of every age, though we may respect them for their 
knowledge, have advanced their own points of view. 
The only thing that counts for Roman historians is 
Roman Africa. Only the Arab conquerors deserve 
consideration in the eyes of Islamic historians. And 
Ibn Khaldun alone has rendered justice to the 


Amazigh people, those Berbers whom political 
Arabism today wants to portray as the descendants of 
Yemenites ! 

Notwithstanding these different perspectives, we 
must ask ourselves a further question : How did this 
land, whence major cities such as Carthage, Kairouan, 
Mahdia and Tunis once extended their power west 
wards across the Maghreb as far as Andalusia, and 
eastwards to the Gulf of Sirte, how did this land - the 
Tunisia we know today - come to be reduced to its 
current size ? How could this region that has marked 
the history of the Balearic Islands, Corsica, Sardinia, 
Malta and - above all - Sicily, how could it, with its 
close relationship to the sea, the Mediterranean sea 
that has shaped its civilisation and its culture, how 
could it become a rural land that does not look beyond 
its oases, olive groves and fields of wheat ? How could 
a vast expanse once known as Africa lose its name to 
an entire continent ? There is no sense of longing in 
these words, simply the desire to understand the birth 
of history. And on another note, has Tunisia been so 
susceptible to radicalisation that it has rushed head 
long into Donatist Christianity, Arian Christianity 
and Kharijite Islamism, at times in all their excesses ? 
Or is it naturally moderate, to the point of ensuring 
the triumph of Catholicism in the time of Augustine, 
as well as Sunnism against Shiism, tie 
and Malikism against any other 


allegiance in Islam ? 
With the approach adopted in Mediterranean sea bow could it 


could this region that has 


marked the history of _ the 


this book, there are dates that are become a rural land that does not 
important regarding the expansion look beyond its oases, olive groves 
of power and dates for its with 

drawal and retreat ; dates for the 
Carthaginian empire and dates for the Roman ; dates 
for Christianisation and dates for Islamisation ; dates 
for the Ottoman empire and dates for the colonial 
empire. We are no longer entitled, in our day and age, 





and fields of wheat ? 
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We are no longer entitled, in our 


to write history that focuses exclusively on the periods 
of glory. The dark pages of history are not to be 
ignored : they are full of lessons, they dictated deve 
lopments, and they tell us how we have become what 
we are. 
There is no avoiding the central 


CN ma CORRES §— question : Who are we ? A discern 
CGI NAME AOKI mmaateeky §8§=6ing visitor once told me the follow 


ROMAN eAMOm Koga = ios : | was talking to some of your 





are not to be ignored. 
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fellow countrymen, and one of 
them said : ‘I am of Turkish origin,’ 

and another said : ‘I am of Andalusian descent,’ while 
a third said he was Arab. So, can you tell me this : 
Which of them is Tunisian ?” And I could have 
explained that they were all Tunisian ! But my reply 
would have been lacking because it assumes the exis 

tence of a nationalism or patriotism whose founding 
date needs to be determined. Before Carthage, the 
indigenous people belonged to a particular ethnic 
group : Mazaces or Amazigh, of the Baranes or Botr 
branch, the two Berber roots. Carthaginians called 
themselves Kenaani rather than Phoenicians, which is 
a Greek appellation. Subjects of the Roman Empire 
referred to themselves as Africans or Roman citizens. 
Africans conquered by the Arabs, when they conver 

ted, simply called themselves Muslims. I must confess 
that I do not know how the subjects of the Aghlabids 
or Hafsids saw themselves, nor the Sunni subjects of 
the Shia Fatimids. Curiously, it was when the 
Ottomans divided the Maghreb into three pashaliks 
(or eyalets) — Algiers, Tunis and Tripoli - that the 
inhabitants of each administrative division, driven by 
the quarrels of their rulers, identified themselves as 
Algerians, Tunisians and Tripolitans. Was this a form 
of nascent nationalism or regionalism retreating into 
defending its own backyard ? And what became of all 
the descendants of earlier conquerors who did not 
leave the country ? I have always found the answer 


given by a native of the town of Gafsa amusing. 
Knowing that this region is inhabited by the Hilalian 
Hamami tribes, I asked him if he was Hamami. With 
great subtlety, he replied : “You know, here there are 
descendants of the Turks, Hamama and Gafsi ! The 
Turks are the descendants of the Ottoman Janissaries, 
the Hamama are the descendants of the Hilalians, and 
the Gafsi are descended from the people who used to 
live behind the city walls.” In other words, they were 
the descendants of all the other peoples who had 
taken refuge inside the city during each successive 
invasion ! It was a fine answer, and one that is equally 
valid for Tunis, Kairouan, Mahdia, Kef, Sfax and 
Sousse - and every town that once boasted robust 
ramparts. 

When people claim that Tunisia lies at the cross 
roads of civilisations (as the tourist slogans repeatedly 
say), it does not tell us very much. A crossroads is a 
meeting place, where people bump 


into each other before going on that Tunisia 


When people claim 


their way. “Crucible” is a more 
accurate term, a crucible in which 
various elements are mixed togeth 

er to form a distinct alloy which, 
although it may look like its con 

stituent parts, cannot be identified 
with any single part. Herein lies the 
unique spirit of openness and 
adaptability that we find in people 


lies at the crossroads of civilisa 
tions, it does not tell ns very much. 


A crucible in which various ele 


ALTREC MOS LAO COL 


distinct alloy which, although it 


may look like its constituent parts, 


cannot be identified with any 


single part. 





who are not shackled by their 
alleged ethnic origins. A cursory glance at a Tunisian 
telephone directory will show you that the Zenati, 
Zouaoui and Hawari rub shoulders with the Dridi, 

Bellil and Riahi as well as the Sancho, Kortobi, Malki 
and even Bortkise! All are Tunisian, since borders one 
day enclosed a land that became their true homeland, 
where marriages and regional migration did the rest to 
conceive the citizens of today’s republic. 


Introduction IS 


The way nationalities are shaped is fascinating, as it 
is the product both of chance and free will, of liberat 
ing struggles and the refusal to be assimilated. The key 
is to be found in identity, which reflects how we see 
ourselves much more than our origins do, a choice dic- 


VER OnLCn ny $= tated by constraints that crystallise 


telephone directory will show you 


elma 
Hawari 


WA eTo) eT Ye 


an inheritance or give it a different 
meaning. The Hilalians, on arriving 
in what is modern-day Tunisia, 


NOC IMM §=6were Arabs and declared them 


Dalene stOliMmci tM aiciimmenwmryaimweny) selves as such. Whether they stayed 


the Sancho, 
even Bortkise ! 
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iC Ma Cilemeay, io Ifriqiya or were exiled by the 


Almohads to the central or western 
Maghreb, they later became 
Tunisians, Algerians or Moroccans. Arabs remained 
Arabs for centuries in Andalusia, Berbers remained 
Berbers, and converted Iberians remained Mozarabs 
(from musta‘rab, “Arabised”) with distinct neighbour 
hoods or villages. After they were driven out by the 
Catholic Reconquista, all were welcomed in the 
Maghreb as Andalusians. They stayed Andalusian in 
the eyes of the Beys, who saw them as being proud, 
and asserted themselves as Tunisian when faced with 
colonisation. Under the impact of Spanish and French 
colonisation, the different ethnic groups living together 
in North Africa became Muslim fighters against the 
cross, and their identity was Islam. Some Berbers 
declared themselves Arab, as a way on occasion of 
avoiding the attempts at Francisation that exploited 
ethnic differences. The very words “Tunisia” and 
“Algeria” appeared in the 19th century, based on the 
powers established in Tunis and Algiers. Tunis has, 
however, been the capital since the 12th century, and 
the Hafsid Kingdom was not called the Kingdom of 
Tunis but “Bilad Amir Al-Muminin” in the treaty 
signed after the crusade of St Louis. Nationality 
requires the emergence of a nation, which is the result 
of resistance and a collective awareness of a common 


fate. As we list the key dates in Tunisia’s history, we 
witness the birth of this sentiment. Ali Belhaouane, as 
well as being a leading figure in the events of April 
1938, was a philosopher who specialised in Ghazali. 
He wrote a seminal treatise in the late 1940s : Nahnu 
Umma - “We Are a Nation !” The idea was that we 
should assert ourselves against colonialism. The word 
umma (“nation” or “national”) was appended to our 
struggle for liberation, our people’s organisations and 
even our industrial and commercial companies. With 
the emergence of Arabism in the Orient, the term was 
removed from organisations in every Arab country 
because the umma can only be the entire Arab nation. 
According to Arabists, a country’s organisations can 
only be Qutria or Wataniya — territorial or regional - 
even if the adjective continues to be translated in 
European languages as “national”. Today, for Islamist 
activists, the Umma can only be the Umma of Islam, 
whereas the word Milla was once reserved for religion 
(as we still find in Turkey). These are the signs of a 
growing awareness ! 


Lemoine le way nationalities are shaped 


PPO MINCE NAA OmceocmmE 1S fascinating, as it is the product 
of my age, nationality is of para both of chance and free will, of 


mount importance. Tunisian natio 
nalism gained momentum in 1930 
when it opposed the burial of natu 


ralised French citizens in Muslim (QQQSUICC Gy 


liberating struggles and the refusal 


to be assimilated. The key is to be 


Te ALLOK 


graveyards. In opting for a nation how we see ourselves much more 


ality that was not their nationality [Rj MoimemtalKeelen 


of origin, such individuals had 

abandoned their community. They had “turned” — 
mturin ! — in other words, they had turned their skin 
inside-out like a turncoat ! Nowadays, in the eyes of 
many, nationality is a legal convenience, a passport 
that provides the opportunity to travel and settle 
anywhere in the world in the age of globalisation. If 
the Arab Maghreb Union (AMU) agreement signed 
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1A AY ODER) 
Waal ZCI ae 


century, based on 


established in Tunis and Algiers. 


Tunis has, however, been _ the 


capital since the 12th century, and 


in February 1989 had functioned properly, maybe all 
Mauritanians, Moroccans, Algerians, Tunisians and 
Libyans would today be citizens of the Maghreb and 
all borders would have been removed. But history does 
not come to a halt, and we must try to observe it in 
action. 

The contemporary era has its own demands in terms 
of writing. Historians require a relatively long period 
in which to write : some of the documents they need 
may not be available, or there may not be enough 
distance to judge the success or failure of a particular 
policy. And how can they speak freely of historical 
factors that are still in the here and now without sus 
picion ? At the same time, how can they not talk about 
the present when it is so rich in events that alter the 
face of a country, the spirit of its people and its hopes 
for the future ? The struggle between national bodies 
to extend or limit the authority of a country in its sur 
roundings is being replaced by the theme of develop- 
| ment in numerous areas : politics, 

economics, society, culture, ecology, 
eerie lT and sport. Accordingly, we have 
the powers adopted this thematic approach to 
speak briskly about the present, but 
with a broader spectrum than for 
the historical periods since we do 
not yet know what history will 
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| readers, and, as such, is not bound 
bv the academic ’s obligation to justify every item of 
information or refer the reader to sources, except 
where there is an absolute necessity. It follows that our 
work is not burdened by a scholarly apparatus. At the 
same time, since it is not possible to read the history 
of some periods without referring the reader to certain 
authors, it will be enough to indicate the reference 


incidentally. The following, naturally, are identified : 
Livy, Polybius and Appian for antiquity ; Gautier, 
Gsell and Charles-Andre Julien for post-antiquity ; 
and Ibn Khaldun, Ibn Abi Dhiaf and Taibi for the 
section on Arab history. Explicit references are some 
times provided when it seems indispensable. In any 
event, the works by these historians are masterpieces 
and no one can read the history of Tunisia without 
referring to them. For specific information or con 
tentious issues, sources must be precisely cited, as is 
the case for writers such as Roger Casemajor and 
Pellegrin. Finally, do we need to state that, in the cur 
rent context, it is appropriate to stick to the most 
important changes and to avoid becoming embroiled 
in developing biographies that have no place here ? If 
the reader feels encouraged to extend his or her 
knowledge by looking at other works, we will see it as 
a fitting reward for our efforts. An entire history 
cannot be told in a single volume, even a work of 
eight hundred pages. 





2,000,000 BC 


Hermaion of El Guettar 
(southeast of Gafsa). A 
cone-shaped pile of stones 
and animal teeth and 
bones. The site, which is 
dedicated to a spirit of the 
waters, is over 40,000 
years old, with many 
historians considering it to 
be one of mankind's oldest 
religious monuments. 
Bardo Museum, Tunis. 
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PREHISTORY 
DATING BACK 
TO THE ORIGINS 
OF MAN 


The more we study prehistory, the more we lear 
about the flora and fauna, the climate and habitat of 
the southern Mediterranean coast. In the Quaternary 
Period, it was host to Homo habilis, who was able to 
get food by using stones from riverbeds and making 
tools from them. Scientists use the term “‘puble culture” 
or pebble culture to describe this period. In the Tunisia 
of today, remains have been discovered near Kebili in 
the south, Gsar Lemsa in central Tunisia and Bir 
Bouregba in the Cap Bon. This is from two million 
years ago ! 

Homo erectus left behind even more elaborate arti 
facts, dating back 600,000 years, at Metlaoui, Redeyef, 
Gafsa, Bir Mcherga and Bir Bouregba. 

Ten kilometres from Le Kef at Sidi Ezzine, we have 
remarkable remains from Homo sapiens, originating from 
80,000 to 100,000 years ago : three archaeological strata 
containing well-crafted and diverse stone tools as well as 
the bones of elephants, hippopotamuses, rhinoceroses, 
zebras, buffalos, gazelles, antelopes and bighorn sheep. 

In the Middle Paleolithic Period (80,000 BC — 
35,000 BC), there were changes of climate, with 
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Spearheads dating 
from the Aterian 
civilisation. 
The Aterians 
(40,000-20,000 
BC) are named 
after the site of Bir 
El-Ater in Algeria, 
a short distance from 
todays border with 
Tunisia. 


Opposite page : 
Map showing 
Tunisia’s main 
prehistoric sites. The 
Capsian civilisation 
(9000-4500 BC) 
is particularly 
evidenced in the 
region around Gafsa 
(ancient Capsa, 
from which the 
civilisation derives 
its name): El- 
Mektaa, Redeyef, 
Ain Sondes and Bir 
Oum Ali ; and 
around Kasserine : 
Ain Metherchem. 
(Based on the map 
by A. Guragueb, 
Tunis, Alif, 1978.) 
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drought in some regions and very wet 
periods in others. Humans settled near 
water sources. The sites already exca 
vated are at Sidi Mansour, north of 
Gafsa, at Ain Metherchem, north of 
Kasserine, Ain Mghotta, south of Sidi 
Ali Ben Nasrallah and also the higher 
strata at Sidi Ezzine. 

Between the Middle Paleolithic 
Period and the Upper Paleolithic, spe 
cialists in the field talk about an 
Aterian civilisation, in reference to the 
site of Bir El-Ater in Algeria, not far 
from the current border with Tunisia. 
This civilisation covered a large region 
stretching from the Sahara to the 
Mediterranean and eastward to the 
Nile. In Tunisia, remains of this civili 
sation have been found at Tabarka, 
Bizerte, Menzel Temime, Korba, 
Monastir, Hergla, Gabes, Meknassi 
and Gafsa. 

Homo sapiens sapiens, our ancestor 
that is still evolving, appeared in the 
Upper Paleolithic Period (35,000 BC 
- 10,000 BC), leaving traces in the 
region stretching from Libya to the 
Atlantic. In Tunisia, remains have 
been found in the north at Nefza and 
in the environs of Cap Bon. 

Between 7,000 and 5,000 years ago, 
remains of a civilisation referred to as 
Capsian, in reference to the ancient 
name of Gafsa (Capsa), were found at 
El-Mektaa, Ain Sondes, Lala and Bir 
Oum-Ali, as well as at Ain Metherchem, 
north of Kasserine. 
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5,000 year ago 


Hunting scene in a cave 
in Ain Khanfous in the 
Jebel Oueslat, one of 
Tunisia’s most important 
sites for rock art. 


HISTORY BEGINS 


The oldest human skeleton found so far in Tunisia 
was discovered at Ain Metherchem. It was that of a 
Proto Mediterranean Homo sapiens sapiens. The bones 
date from 5,000 years ago. Since then, many popula 
tions have left us evidence of their time on Earth : at 
Redeyef, Metlaoui, Sebkhet Al-Maleh to the south of 
Zarzis, at Kef a El-Agueb in the Jendouba region, as 
well as at Kef El-Karia between Makthar and Haffouz, 
and around the ancient lakes of Kelbia, Sidi El-Hani 
and Hergla. 
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Human figures in 
limestone from the site of 
El-Mektaa, near Gafsa. 
(From Ernest Gohert.) 
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Capsian skeleton. 
Buried, according 
to custom, ina 
crouched position 
and accompanied 
by snail shells. 


Opposite page: 
Burial chambers 
(known as baouanet) 
in Debabsa in 
Khroumire. 
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We can see day after day that prehistory has continued 
to deliver us riches. On the eve of recorded history, we 
see three sorts of ancient sepultures : conical burial 
mounds called bazines, dolmen and caves at Sejnan. 
And the discoveries continue... 
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Prow of a ship on a Punic 
stele, 3rd century BC. 


Punic necropolis 
(embankment) in Utica. 
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1101 BC 


THE FOUNDATION 
OF UTICA 


Well before the foundation of Carthage, at the end 
of the 12th century BC (1101 or 1100), the Phoenician 
town of Utica or Utiga was established in the north 
east of Tunisia. It is located at the base of the hills 
leading to Cape Sidi Ali El-Mekki (Cape Apollo to 
the Romans). Utica was founded by Phoenicians from 
Tyre as were other towns before it: Lixus (Larache) in 
Morocco, and in Spain, Gades (Cadiz), Abdera (Adra, 
in the west of Almeria), Sexi (Almunecar), and Malaca 
(Malaga). Utica was a port before the Mejerda River 
(Bagradas or Macar) left its deposits all along the 
cape, totally transforming the physical geography of 
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the region, creating the plain that stretches to the 
south of Kalaat-El-Andalous. It was accessible by sea 
until Roman times. Little by little the sediment gained 
ground, and today, Utica is inland, far from the shore. 
We know very little about its history. It was founded 
three centuries before Carthage and was a part of a 
trade route like other Phoenician colonies. They 
maintained their independence during the years that 
Carthage controlled the region. During the Punic 
Wars, Utica allied itself with the Romans. After the 
destruction of Carthage in 146 BC, Utica became the 
capital of the Roman occupation until Emperor 
Augustus decided to rebuild Carthage. 


The shifting shore lines. 
Alluvial deposits 
gradually gained ground, 

forcing Utica to retreat 
inland. 
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Virgil, holding the 
unrolled volumen of the 


Aeneid, accompanied by 
Clio, the muse of history, 
and Melpomene, the 
muse of tragedy. 

This 3rd century mosaic, 
discovered in Sousse, is 
thought to be the oldest 
known representation of 
the Latin poet. Bardo 
Museum, Tunis. 


« Aeneas tells Dido the 
misfortunes of the Trojan 
city ». Oil on canvas by 
Pierre Guerin, 1815. 
Louvre, Paris. 
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814 BC 


THE BIRTH OF 
CARTHAGE 


The birth of Carthage, or Kart-Hadasht, which means 
“new city” in Phoenician, is surrounded by legends. In 
the first century AD Virgil popularised the story of a 
princess from Tyre, known as Elissa or Dido, who, along 
with her attendants, fled her brother, King Pygmalion, 
after he allegedly murdered her husband Acerbas 
(Sychaeus). She founded the new city after she bought 
a plot of land from the inhabitants, the size of which 
would be covered by the skin of an ox, once cut into a 
long thin strip. In Virgil’s account, she fell in love with 
Aeneas, a Trojan prince who had arrived at Carthage 
and was also fleeing his motherland after the fall of 








Troy, or Ilion. However, Aeneas, destined by the gods 
to found Rome, left, leaving Dido in despair, driving 


her to ascend a pyre and commit suicide. 

According to the Roman historian Justin (AD 
95-175), another legend has it that a local prince, 
Hiarbas or Hier-Baal, asked for the princess’ hand in 
marriage. Refusing this proposal and not wanting to 
put her companions in danger in their new city, she lit 
a funeral pyre and set herself on fire. Two legends, two 
marriages not to be and two pyres ! 

Legends don’t replace history, but embellish it. 
Carthage was founded by noblemen from Tyre, perhaps 
after something happened in their homeland that was 
governed by King Pum-Alyon (transcribed as Pygma 
lion). They brought women and treasures from Cyprus 
and chose to establish themselves at the base of a gulf 
sheltered by a cape, probably on the advice of their 


Dido purchasing land for 
the foundation of Carthage. 
Engraving by Matthaus 
Merian the Elder in 
Historische Chronica, 
Frankfurt, 1630. 


Overleaf (double page) : 
Dido and Aeneas have 
never ceased to intrigue 
artists through the cen 
turies, including up to the 
present day. Portraits of the 
erstwhile lovers, painted 
enamel on copper, by 
Leonard Limousin, France, 
area 1530. Walters Art 
Museum, Baltimore. 
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Aeneas’ ship sets sail (top 


right). Dido, seated on a 
throne, is abandoned. She 
is accompanied by her 
sister Anna and a maid; 
to her right is a perso 
nification of Africa, 
recognisable by her 
elephant tusks. Ist 
century fresco found in 
Pompeii. National 
Archaeological Museum, 
Naples. 
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fellow citizens of Utica. It’s possible that they were ruled 
by a princess named Elissa or Dido (the runaway), 
widow of the Tyrian, Zicher-Baal (Acerbas). The 
legend of the ox hide has its origins in the means by 
which the immigrants negotiated the purchase of land 
from the native inhabitants, the Jmazighen (plural of 
Amazigty Berbers, sometimes named Lebu or Masakes 
by the Greek authors. Perhaps. 

These legends have come to us from the pens of 
authors writing eight centuries after the fact. Undoub 
tedly, they used ancient sources that we are not aware 
of, but the extraordinary fate of this new city validates 
the royal, princely or noble origins of its founders. They 





found a way to live with the natives and influence their 
culture for many centuries, to the point that the authors 
of the legends gave the name Hiarbas, a typically Punic 
name, to the Berber prince who asked for Elissa’s 
hand. These immigrants surely didn’t break with their 
homeland, continuing to honour their protector god, 
Melgart, and sending annual royalties to the central 
temple in Tyre. 

Today, historians agree on the date of 814 BC as the 
date that Carthage was founded, three centuries after 
the fall of Troy, which makes Virgil’s version impos 
sible. But Virgil wanted to imply that the gods had 
already decided on the supremacy of Rome. 


Dido offering a sacrifice. 
Illumination from a 
manuscript of Virgil s 
Aeneid, 4th century. 

Vatican Apostolic 
Library. 
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We know very little about the first fifty years of this 
city. The oldest remains date only to the middle of the 
eighth century BC. But after this, history in the proper 
sense begins. 


Punic district on 
Byrsa Hill, Carthage. 


Opposite page: 

The Suicide of Dido. 
Dido stabs herself before 
setting fire to herself. 
Walters Art Museum, ee 
Baltimore. eae Vay 
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Map of Phoenician 
settlements together with 


maritime and trade routes. 


Carthage will gradually 
replace Phoenicia as 
master of the western 
Mediterranean and in 
establishing new trading 
posts. 
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580 BC 


CARTHAGE 
HELPS TYRE 


In 580 BC Carthage came to the aid of Tyre. The 
eastern city-state, menaced by the Babylonians, could 
not come to the rescue of the colonies in the western 
Mediterranean. Carthage took over to drive the Greeks 
from the Tyrian establishment of Lilybaion (Marsala in 
Sicily). The Phoenicians had established trading posts 
all the way to the Atlantic well before the colonies 
created by the Greeks. However, in the eighth and 
seventh centuries BC the competition had become 
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| Reconstruction of a Punic warship 


‘ (3rd century BC) from a wreck 


pea, “ found near Marsala in Sicily. 


fiercer between Tyre and the Greeks. Gradually, the 
eastern capital felt the constraints and handed over 
power to its western sister. In 573 BC Nebuchadnezzar 
II defeated Tyre. Carthage then became responsible 
for the western Phoenician settlements. This develop 

ment necessarily implied changes in the Carthaginian 
government. It was not only a question of maintaining 





Coin from Selinunte 
(known as a 
tetradrachm) issued 

in 409, the year the city 
was captured by the 
Carthaginians. 
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successful trading and friendly rela 
tionships with multiple partners 
(Phoenicians, Africans, Tberians, 
Etruscans and others), but also a 
question of ensuring the secu-rity of 
other establishments, trading posts 
and relay stations founded by the 
Tyrians to protect them against 
foreign threats. The area under the 
responsibility of Carthage stretched 
far from the Gulf of Tunis. It covered 
Lixus and Mogador in Morocco ; 
Rachgoun and the posts created by 
Carthage at Tipasa and Marsa 
Merdakh in Algeria ; Gades (Cadiz), 
Baria, Abdera, Sexi and Malaca 
(Malaga) in Spain ; Ebussi (Ibiza) in 
the Balearic Islands ; Nora, Tharros, 
Sulcis, Cagliari and the Carthaginian 
town of Monte Sirai in Sardinia ; 
Aristotle tells us in his Lilybaeum (Marsala), Soluntum and the Carthaginian 
Politics about Carthage's cities of Panorme and Selinunte in Sicily ; Malta, the 
reputation for having an island and its surroundings; and we cannot forget the 
excellent form of govern towns on the Tunisian coast such as Hadrumetum and 
ZOLDER alee oe Lepcis all the way down to the Libyan Gulf of Sirte. 
that of any other state in ; 

It demanded a powerful army, a navy fit for war and a 


several respects... The ; . ; . . 
superiority of the tough foreign policy. This was the job of the Magonid 





Carthaginian constitu 
tion is proved by the fact 
that the common people 
remain loyal to the 
constitution of their own 
free will. Furthermore, 
the Carthaginians have 
never had any rebellion 
worth speaking of, and 
have never been under 
the rule of a tyrant. ” 
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dynasty that managed the Carthaginian state at the 
end of the sixth century BC (509 BC ?) until 380 
BC and provided a large-scale defence for its 
land and sea territories. 

The Magonids possibly established a 
monarchy, or at least an oligarchy. The 
Carthage that Aristotle described in his 
work, Politics, did not result in a kingdom but 
in a democracy, balancing the power between 
the Shopnet (Shophtim), the judges in the Bible, 
the Senate (kabir in Phoenician and gerousia in 
Greek) and the peoples’ assemblies (Am in 
Phoenician). Nevertheless, it is possible that in 
serious circumstances, notably after the defeat 
of Himera (see below), which there was a 
tendency toward a concentration of power 
appearing at the heart of the ruling class 
which was dominated by patrician families. 
From that point forward until the wars against 
Rome, Carthage found itself involved in 
enterprises that were no less than imperial. A 
true maritime empire was imposing its preemi 






nence in the Mediterranean which stirred envy all the 
way to Persia and would ultimately cause its demise. 
The earliest confrontations took place with the Punic coin (tetradrachm) 
Greeks of Sicily. From 580 to 264 BC, Carthage went from Syracuse. 
to war nine times against the Greeks, who were often 

guided by Syracuse, a colony of Corinth. 


Reconstruction of a 
4th-Sth century BC 
trireme. 
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550 BC - War led by the Carthaginian Malchus 

(Mik or Melek) against the Greeks, supported by 

the Persians who also wanted control of the 

Mediterranean. Malchus then led a campaign 
against the Sardinians who contested the 
Carthaginian dominance in the heart of the 
island. 










troubled both the Etruscans, the masters of trade 
in this part of the Mediterranean, and the 
Carthaginians, their allies established in Sardinia. A 
Carthaginian-Estruscan alliance uprooted the 
Phocaeans in 540 BC despite the support of their 
fellow countrymen of Massalia (Marseille). 


480 BC - Serious defeat for the Cartha 
ginians at Himera in the north of Sicily. 
| Carthage, which had lost its Sicilian territory, 
turned to Africa, to the interior of the country, 
to expand its territory so that it was not solely 
dependent on the sea. 


Moca 


409 BC - Revenge for the Carthaginians by 
destroying Himera and regaining Selinunte and Gela, 


Carthaginian coin plundering Acragas (Agrigento) and sieging Syracuse, 
minted in Sicily circa saved by Dionysius I who was elected general. Dionysius 
410 BC. The inscription I gave up half of Sicily to Carthage four years later. 
beneath the horse reads : 

“Carthage", and under 398 BC - Dionysius I of Syracuse united the Greek 
the palm tree: “Army”. cities, took Motya, near Marsala, and gave notice to 


Carthage to leave Sicily. The Carthaginian general 
Himilco took his revenge by destroying Zancle 
(Messina) and laying siege to Catania. On being 
defeated once again, Himilco committed suicide. The 
oligarchy at Carthage demanded that their generals 
conclude a peace agreement. 
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383-76 BC - A new war against 
Syracuse and defeat at Cabala. 
General Mago was killed. His son, 
another Himilco, avenged his death 
in 376 BC while fighting the 
Greeks. Dionysius I abandoned the 
western third of the island to the 
Carthaginians. 

Over the course of the next ten 
years of his life, from 376 to 367 BC 4 
Dionysius I tried for a third time in | 
vain to expel the Carthaginians. 

















341 BC -Timoleon, the new head 
of Syracuse, sent by the metropole of B= 
Corinth, defeated the Carthaginians 
at Crimisos, a waterway near Segesta 
southwest of Trapani. 


315 BC - Agathocles, the new 
leader of Syracuse, encroached 
upon the territories of Carthage, 
which reacted by laying siege to ~ 
Syracuse. Five years later, Agathocles 
landed in Africa, at Cap Bon, 
burned Carthage’s fleet and ravaged 
the country for four years. Timoleon, victorious 

over the Carthaginians 

278 BC - The Carthaginians blockaded Syracuse, at the Battle of Crimisos 
which in turn called on Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus succeeded in = in34/ BC. 
reacquiring the Carthaginian conquests on the eastern 
part of the island, but with his departure in 269 BC, 

Carthage recovered her territory and returned to the 
region of Messina. And it was a disagreement between 
the inhabitants of Messina, which was divided between 
those supporting Carthage and those supporting 
Syracuse that led to Roman intervention and the start of 
the first Punic War in 264 BC. 
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540 BC 


THE DISCOVERY 
OF BLACK AFRICA: 
THE PERIPLUS OF 
HANNO 


In 540 BC after the Alalia affair, the rulers of 
Carthage, taking into account the competition in the 
Mediterranean, decided to extend their reach beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules. They were motivated after the 
disappearance of the kingdom of Tarsis (Tarsessos, in 
the south of Spain) which dominated the Atlantic 
routes. Two expeditions were entrusted to two great 
captains : Hanno and Himilco. While Hanno 
explored the African coast near Mogador, Himilco 
travelled the length of the Iberian Peninsula and 
headed towards Brittany, the British Isles and even, 
some say, the Netherlands. 

However, it is Hanno’s journey for which we have 
written records, preserved in Greek translation. His 
journey has an important place in history. It is the first 
time that we are aware of where sailors travelled this 
far down the western coast of the continent on the 
Atlantic, the ocean that the Arabs called the Sea of 
Darkness. This journey raised a number of questions 
that fed controversy. Understandably not wanting to 
give any useful information to adversaries, the Punic 
author who wrote the account did his utmost to make 
verification difficult. A number of scholars pondered 


Map of Himilco's 
expeditions. 





the question. Sceptics doubt whether the voyage 
really happened or not. What is certain is that the 
Phoenicians, and later their Carthaginian successors, 
knew the Atlantic maritime route to their own settle 
ment of Mogador. Did they travel, as the text leads 
us to believe, all the way to the Gulf of Guinea ? In 
any case, the author of this account described the 
coast, the capes, the mountains and a volcano that, 
obviously, does not have the same name _ today. 
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However, it is in fact the coast of western Africa at the 
mouth of the Niger, where Mount Cameroon is. Here 
is the text: 

It was decreed by the Carthaginians, that Hanno 
should undertake a voyage beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules, and found Liby-Phoenician cities. He sailed 
accordingly with sixty ships of fifty oars each, and a 
body of men and women to the number of thirty 
thousand, and provisions and other necessaries 

When we had passed the Pillarson our voyage, and 
had sailed beyond them for two days, we founded the 
first city which we named Thymiaterium. Below it lay 
an extensive plain. Proceeding thence towards the 
west, we came to Soloeis, a promontory of Libya, a 
place thickly covered with trees, where we erected a 
temple to Neptune; and again proceeded for the space 
of half a day towards the east, until we arrived at a lake 
lying not far from the sea and filled with abundance of 
large reeds. Here elephants, and a great number of 
other wild beasts, were feeding. 

Having passed the lake about a day s sail, we founded 
cities near the sea, called Cariconticos, and Gytte, and 
Aera, and Melitta, and Arambys. Thence we came to 
the great river Lixus, which flows from Libya. On its 
banks the Lixitae, a shepherd tribe, were feeding flocks, 
amongst whom we continued some time on friendly 
terms. Beyond the Lixitae dwelt the inhospitable 
Ethiopians, who pasture a wild country intersected by 
large mountains, from which they say the river Lixus 
flows. In the neighbourhood of the mountains lived the 
Troglodytae, men of various appearances, whom the 
Lixitae described as swifter in running than horses. 

Having procured interpreters from them, we coasted 
along a desert country towards the south two days. 
Thence we proceeded towards the east the course of a 
day. Here we found in a recess of a certain bay a small 
island, containing a circle of five stadia, where we settled 
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a colony, and called it Cerne. We judged from our 
voyage that this place lay in a direct line with Carthage ; 
for the length of our voyage from Carthage to the 
Pillars, was equal to that from the Pillars to Cerne. 

We then came to a lake, which we reacted by sailing 
up a large river called Chretes. This lake had three 
islands, larger than Cerne from which proceeding a 
day’s sail, we came to the extremity of the lake, that 
was overhung by large mountains, inhabited by savage 
men clothed in skins of wild beasts, who drove us away 
by throwing stones, and hindered us from landing. 


First page ofHanno's 
Periplus (Codex 
Palatinus Gr. 398), 
Bibliotheca Palatina, 
Heidelberg. 
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Sailing thence we came to another river, that was large 
and broad, and full of crocodiles, and river horses ; 
whence returning back we came again to Cerne. 

Thence we sailed towards the south twelve days, 
coasting the shore, the whole of which is inhabited by 
Ethiopians, who would not wait our approach, but 
fled from us. Their language was not intelligible even 
to the Lixitae who were with us. Towards the last day 
we approached some large mountains covered with 
trees, the wood of which was sweet-scented and varie 
gated. Having sailed by these mountains for two days, 
we came to an immense opening of the sea ; on each 
side of which, towards the continent, was a plain ; 
from which we saw by night fire arising at intervals in 
all directions, either more or less. 

Having taken in water there, we sailed forwards five 
days near the land, until we came to a large bay, which 
our interpreters informed us was called the Western 
Horn. In this was a large island, and in the island a 
saltwater lake, and in this another island, where, when 
we had landed, we could discover nothing in the 
daytime except trees ; but in the night we saw many 
fires burning, and heard the sound of pipes, cymbals, 
drums, and confused shouts. We were then afraid, and 
our diviners ordered us to abandon the island. 

Sailing quickly away thence we passed a country 
burning with fires and perfumes; and streams of fire 
supplied from it fell into the sea. The country was 
impassable on account of the heat. We sailed quickly 
thence, being much terrified; and passing on for four 
days, we discovered at night a country full of fire. In 
the middle was a lofty fire, larger than the rest, which 
seemed to touch the stars. When day came we disco 
vered it to be a large hill, called the Chariot of the 
Gods. On the third day after our departure thence, 
having sailed by those streams of fire, we arrived at a 
bay called the Southern Horn ; at the bottom of which 
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lay an island like the former, having a lake, and in this Hanno’s Periplus. 
lake another island, full of savage people, the greater Arr. 
part of whom were women, whose bodies were hairy, 
and whom our interpreters called Gorillae. Though 

we pursued the men we could not seize any of them; 

but all fled from us, escaping over the precipices, and 
defending themselves with stones. Three women were 
however taken; but they attacked their conductors 

with their teeth and hands, and could not be prevailed 
upon to accompany us. Having killed them, we flayed 
them, and brought their skins with us to Carthage. 

We did not sail farther on, our provisions failing us. 
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Map showing Punic sites 
within the current 
boundaries of Tunisia. 
(Based on Dictionnaire 
de la Civilisation 
Phenicienne et Punique, 
Brepols, 1992.) 


Mosaic floor depicting 
Tanit, the most common 
sign on Punic steles, 
which appeared in 
Carthage in the 5th 
century BC on cippi. 
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480 BC 


CARTHAGE AS A 
CONTINENTAL 
POWER 


After defeat at Himera (in the north of Sicily), 
Carthage found itself cut off from its sources for sup 
plies, notably cereals. The Carthaginians decided to 
develop a vital space. The evolution of the situation in 
the Middle East obliged them to take charge of the 
Tyrian trading posts in the West, and the defeat at 
Himera obliged Carthage to become the centre of a 
continental power, which implied the integration of the 
native populations, administrative organisation of the 
regions and the defence of it all against continental 
threats. Carthage conquered a territory stretching from 
Bona (Annaba) or from Tabarka to Tebessa (Theveste) 
in the west, and as far as the Gulf of Sirte in the east. 
This territory consisted of what we would know later 
as Roman Africa and Arab Jfrigiya. We do not know 
the details of the stages of this expansion. It is hard to 
believe that this was accomplished all at once because 
we observe that the integration was not consistent 
throughout the territory. The regions of the West and 
the South certainly were difficult for generals like Hanno, 
who was charged with “appeasing” the conquered lands. 
Carthage would profoundly influence the culture of the 
region. Mixed marriages appear to have been frequent, 
and numerous Berber princes had names that were 
typically Punic. Much later, in the fifth century, Saint 
Augustine would bear witness that the population that 
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1. Tabarka (Thabracn) 
2. Kef el-Blida 
3. Cap Blanc 
4. Bizerte (Hippo 
Dhi 


5. Tindja 

6. Mateur (Matara) 

7. Theudali 

8. Ras Zebib 

9. Uzalis 

10. Utique 

11. BGa (Vaga) 

12. Bulla Regi 

13. Dougga (Phugga) 

14. Le Rep (Sicca 
Veneria) 

15. La Ghorfa 

16. Zama 

17. Maktar (Mactaris) 

18. Medeina 
(Althiburos) 

19. Henchir Meded 
(Mididi) 

20. Carthage 

21. Tunis 

22. Sidi Rais (Carpis) 

23. Ras el-Fortass 

24. El-Haouaria 

25. Ras ed-Drek 

26. Kerkouane 

27. Kélibia (Clupea) 

28. Menzel Témime 

29. Korba (Curubis) 

30. Nabeul (Neapolis) 

31. Bir bou Rekba 
(Thinissut) 

32. Gurza 

33. Sousse/Hadrumete 
(Hadrumetum) 

34, El-Kénissia 

35. Monastir (Ruspina) 

36. Lemta (Lepti 

inus) 

37. Ras Dimass 
(Thapsus) 

38. Sidi el-Hani 

39. Smirat 

40. Mahdia 

41. Ksour Essaf 

42. Salakta 
(Sullecthum) 

43. Acholla 

44. Bordj Yonga 

(Macomades Miguel 

45. Gafsa (Capsa) 

46. Gabés (Tacapes) 

47. Jerba (Gitba) 

48. Bou Grara (Gigthis) 

49. Zarzis 
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The Byrsan Youth. 
Lifelike dermoplastic 
reconstruction based on 
the skeleton of a 
Carthaginian young 

man aged 19 to 24. 6th 
century AD ; 170 cm high. 
Exhibition at Carthage 
Museum, October 
2010-March 2011. 





he saw considered themselves Canaanites, from the 
country of Canaan (today Syria, Lebanon, Palestine) and 
spoke Punic, a Semitic language. Without a doubt, the 
mixing facilitated integration. Ever since its foundation, 
Carthage seems to have had a penchant for intercom 
munity ties. Haden’t the first immigrants, en route for 
Africa, taken Cypriots as wives ? Other mixed marriages 
between the Carthaginians and the local populations 
occurred over the course of the following generations. 
We know for example, that the Barca family, that of 
Hamilcar and Hannibal, had Berber blood. They were 
surely not an exception. 
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Nevertheless, the expansion of the Carthaginian 
domain involved a lot of hard work. In the beginning it 
was a question of military conquests that apparently 
were very difficult. Later, it was about policing the ter 
ritory and exploiting the land and its mineral resources. 
There were uprisings. The assistance given by the popu 
lation to the mercenaries, after the first war against 
Rome, would bear witness to the dissatisfaction of the 
population. There were also attacks by nomads at the 
borders of their territory. However, we have come to 
believe that the social policy of Carthage resulted in 
the birth of what historians of ancient cultures call the 
Libyco-Punic population. The integration is so com 
plete that it is difficult to tell if the inhabitants of 
Kerkouane, Dougga or, for example, someone from 
Leptis Magna later on, like the Roman Emperor 
Septimius Severus, were Punic or Berber. When the 
name Africa was adopted later, we would most 
frequently call them Africans. The Arabs would also 
say Africa (the plural of /frigi). To distinguish them 
from their Numidian neighbours. 








Punic coin minted in 
Carthage (241-221 BC). 


Aerial view of the Punic 
site of Kerkouane. 
Founded in the 6th 
century BC, the village is 
one of the few Punic sites 
that was not occupied 
after the 3rd century BC. 
Foreground: the outer 
ramparts and main street 
that separates them from 
the inner walls. 
Excavations have shown 
that the model for the 
western gateway is from 
an old Syrian-Palestinian 
design. The necropolis 
contains the names of 
Libyans, who almost 
certainly adapted to the 
Punic lifestyle. 
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264 BG __ 


THE FIRST WAR 
AGAINST ROME : 
THE WAR OF SICILY 





What European historians call the Punic Wars began 
with this war in Sicily. It was at the end of this con 
flict that Carthage would lose Sicily for good, when 

Map of Sicily. The area until 278 BC its relationship with Rome had been 
under Carthaginian Darof an ally. 
control was dominant Mercenaries from Campania (the region of Naples), 


on the eve of the First calling themselves the Mamertines (sons of the god 
Punic War. 
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Mars), who took Messina after having taken Rhegium, 
were attacked by Hiero II of Syracuse, who laid siege to 
Messina, hoping to drive out the “heathens” and become 
the head of all of eastern Sicily. The Mamertines, 
looking for serious support against Syracuse, divided 
into two camps : those who called Rome to come to 
the rescue and those who called Carthage. 

A Carthaginian general took over the citadel, but 
the pro-Roman group chased him off. Carthage, con 
sidering the general as having abandoned it, either 
because of stupidity or cowardice, crucified him. The 
Romans crossed the strait and stopped the siege begun 
by Syracuse. Carthage created a new army. The war con 
tinued amidst great confusion. The Syracusans changed 
alliances the foUowing year, allying themselves with 


Hiero Il, King of 
Syracuse, on horseback; 
sitting, the scientist 
Archimedes. Engraving 
by Joseph Goupy based 
on Sebastiano Ricci 
(circa 1700). 
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The Romans urge the 
consul Marcus Atilius 
Regulus not to return to 
Carthage. Oil on canvas 
by Cornelis Cels, 1791. 
Hermitage Museum, 

St Petersburg. 


Rome, with the intention of driving the Carthaginians 
from Sicily. The war for Messina transformed into a 
war to control the island. Carthage lost the island, but 
Syracuse lost its independence. Under the leadership 
of the Claudii, Rome demonstrated that its hunger for 
conquest would not stop with the Italian boot. The 
war lasted twenty-three years and wore down many 
generals, admirals and consuls. There were no fewer 
than eight Carthaginian generals, among whom were 
Hanno, Hasdrubal, Carthalo, Hannibal the Rhodian, 
Hamilcar Barca and another Hanno. 

Rome, using the war as an opportunity to build a navy, 
was obliged to build its fleet four times, losing three 
times more boats than it had through marine disasters or 
defeats. In 256 BC one consul, Marcus Attilius Regulus, 
who believed he was replicating the exploits of 
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Agathocles by debarking from Cap Bon to take Tunis, 
lost the battle and was imprisoned. The Romans were 
obliged to send a fleet of 350 boats to Africa to repatri 
ate Regulus’ army, but in 255 BC, 274 small boats sank 
at Camarina in southern Sicily. Two years later, Rome 
re-launched its African operation, sending soldiers to 
Jerba (also referred to as Bracheon, Meninx and the 
Island of the Lotus-Eaters). But the fleet would have 
difficulties with the shallows and faced a devastating 
storm on its return to Sicily. The Romans were happier 
on land. They occupied many Sicilian cities and the 
combat, as of 254 BC, centred on those in the west : 
Palermo, Trapani, Marsala and Selinunte. When 
Hamilcar Barca was designated commander of the 
Carthaginian army in Sicily in 247 BC (the year his son 
Hannibal was born), he began by attacking the Roman 
army from behind Bruttium (Calabria), landing at 
Palermo and Mount Ercte (known today as Monte 


Warship, reconstruction 
of a Roman quinquereme 
(a galley with five banks 
of oarsmen and three 
rows of oars). Following 
her initial encounter 
with the Carthaginian 
army, Rome will develop 
a fleet of warships for the 
first time. The Romans 
almost certainly drew 
on the model of the 
Carthaginian 
quinquereme. 
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Map of the battles fought 
during the First Punic 
War and the territorial 
losses incurred by 
Carthage. 


Castellaccio) in the midst of the enemy, from where he 
harassed the Romans for four years. In 241 BC Rome 
took Trapani, and the fleet sent by Carthage to free the 
city was defeated in the Aegadian Islands, with 50 boats 
sunk and 70 captured. Carthage decided to declare 
peace and charged Hamilcar with negotiating the terms. 
Hamilcar, who had not been defeated in four years, 
concluded a treaty accepting that Carthage would leave 
Sicily without having to surrender its arms after an 
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exchange of prisoners. 
Hamilcar advanced his 
troops in good order to 
Lilybaeum (Marsala) and 
entrusted them to _ the 
commander there, Giscon. 
Hamilcar then returned 
home, most likely in the 
Tunisian Sahel. But Rome, 
while the treaty was being 
ratified by the Senate, made 
stricter demands for the 
evacuation of the Lipari _ 
Islands and took advantage ade 
of the difficulties faced by 
Carthage, by using merce 
naries to definitively take 
control of Sardinia. 

Understanding this 
episode at the end of the 
First Punic War is indis 
pensable for understanding 
what happened next. Much 
has been said about the 
hatred the Hamilcar family 
had for Rome and the fact 
that they swore that their 
son, Hannibal, would never 
be a friend to the Romans. Hamilcar was not defeated 
by the Romans. It was this from this position that he 
was able to negotiate an honourable treaty. If he 
evacuated his troops from Sicily, it was by order of his 
government and the Carthaginian Senate. However, 
he never forgave Rome for breaking its word and 
adding clauses to a treaty that had already been 
concluded. He considered that an unpardonable 
betrayal. 





Hamilcar and his son 


Hannibal, aged nine. 
Engraving by Henry 
Singleton, 1802. 
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Salammbo Lithography 
by Alphonse Mucha, 
1896. British Museum, 
London. 
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241 BC 


THE WAR OF THE 
MERCENARIES 


Made famous by the French novel 
Salammbo by Gustave Flaubert, the 
War of the Mercenaries, or the War of 
Africa, was a dramatic page in the life of 
Carthage after the end of the First War 
against Rome. In 241 BC Carthage, 
bled dry as a result of having lost its 
positions in Sicily and the surrounding 
islands, as well as having its business 
interests and cashflow disrupted by the 
hostilities, experienced real difficulties 
in paying its own mercenaries’ salaries. 
This was despite the precautions taken 
by General Giscon (Ger-Sakun) to only 
send them back to Africa in groups. 
According to the historian Polybius, the 
Sicilian army counted among its ranks 
Iberians and Balearians, Gauls and 
Ligurians, Roman deserters, Greeks, 
Italians and a majority of Africans. The 
Carthaginian Senate began by asking 
them to wait for payment. But the sol- 
diers’ behaviour in the city was becoming intolerable 
for the citizens. The leaders then made a decision that 
would have very serious consequences, deciding to send 
the soldiers to Sicca (Le Kef) to wait for the balance 
of their pay. The mercenaries, who had risked their 





lives to defend Carthage and only wished to be 
rewarded and return home, saw this as hostile and 
distrustful. As more and more time passed at Sicca, 
the more their desire for higher pay rose and they tried 
to outdo each other with their demands. Carthage then 
made a second error by sending General Hanno, who 
was not familiar with the Sicilian army, to ask them to 
accept a reduction in what they were owed. The mer 
cenaries revolted and insisted on immediate, full pay 
ment for what they considered they should receive. 
They headed towards Carthage, camped at Tunis and 
began a terrible war that would last for three years and 
four months, leaving Carthage even weaker. 

There were a number of developments during this 
war. Each side had strong personalities. Leaders of 
great stature would take command of the mercenaries. 
History has left us the names of some of them : Matho 
the Berber, Spendius the Campanian, a Roman deserter, 


The Mercenaries of 
Carthage (Les 
Mercenaires de Carthage). 
Oil on canvas by Gustave 
Surand, 1884 Salon. 
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The Defilé of the 
Battle-Axe (Le Defilé de 
la Hache). Oil on canvas 
by Paul Buffet, 1894. 
Musée dArts de Nantes. 
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and Autarite the Gaul. On the side of Carthage there 
was Hanno the Great, triumphant at Theveste but un 
successful at El Kef; Giscon, the last commander in 
Sicily, who Carthage sent to Tunis too late ; Hamilcar, 
called on to head a new army in conjunction with that 
of Hanno ; Narr’ Havas, the Berber chief who, because 
he was a great admirer of Hamilcar, came with his 
cavalry to the service of his idol. 

From the beginning the majority of the mercenaries 
were Africans. But when Matho sent emissaries to 
Tunis to call on the population to revolt, he received 
reinforcements of 70,000 men and donations of silver 
and jewels from the women, giving him a comfortable 
flow of funds. It was no longer just a question of a 
mercenary rebellion but in fact a general insurrection 
by Africans who rejected the Carthaginian adminis 
tration and the repressive policies of generals like 
Hanno. The Africans knew their country and knew 
what needed to be done. They began by laying siege to 
Utica and Hippo-Zaryte (Bizerte).To better understand 


what happened, it is important to remember that the 
topography of the northern part of Tunisia was not 
like it is today. What we call Sebkha I’Ariana was a 
body of water open to the sea, fringed by shoals. Lake 
Ghar-el-Melh was connected to the sea as well and 
the city of Utica was a port. The vast plain extending 
today to the hills of Jebel Nahli at Kalaat-El-Andalous 
was a marsh or shallow lake. When leaving Carthage, 
one had to pass by the Isthmus of La Soukra, and in 
order to head north, it was necessary to cross the 
bridge at Macar, the ancient name of the Mejerda 
River, using a bridge that the insurgents under the 
command of Spendius had controlled. 

Hanno rushed to free Utica, winning the battle and 
hastily setting up in the city before his men quickly 
found themselves under attack from the insurgents 
who had sought refuge in the nearby hills. Carthage 
sent Hamilcar with 70 elephants, who ended the siege 
on Utica. However, on his way back he was trapped on 
the plain and surrounded. It was there that Narr’ Havas 
arrived to save him. Hamilcar then crushed the rebel 
army. The mercenaries, however, tortured Giscon, 
their former commander, who was captured after he 
left Tunis. And, adding to the misfortunes of 
Carthage, other mercenaries in Sardinia triggered a 
revolt when they killed their leader, Bostar, and his 
Carthaginian officers. Sardinia was to all intents and 
purposes lost. 





Jebel Er-Ressas. 
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Map of the battles fought After the events at Utica, the opposition between 
during the Mercenary Hanno and Hamilcar grew. Carthage recalled Hanno 
War (according to and sent Hannibal as his deputy. Hippo-Zaryte and 
Polybius). ARR. Utica defected and their people joined the ranks of the 


mercenaries. Matho and Spendius attacked Carthage, 
cutting off all its supply sources. Carthage called on 
Syracuse for help. Its previous enemy came to its assis 
tance by way of the sea. Hamilcar defeated the rebels, 
hunting them down and crushing them under the feet 
of elephants in a procession that was made famous in 
Flaubert’s novel under the name “The Pass of the 
Hatchet”. The location would be next to Jebel Er- 
Ressas. Autarite, Spendius and a Berber chief, Zarzas 
were imprisoned and put to death. Only Matho and 
his troops remained. 
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On the political front, Hamilcar, with his second- 
in-command Hannibal, travelled through the region 
to pacify the country and reestablish connections 
between Carthage and the indigenous population 
along with the assistance of Narr’Havas, the Berber 
chief. He released prisoners who agreed not to take up 
arms. But Matho, back in Tunis, captured Hannibal 
and put him to death. Hamilcar intensified the siege 
of the city. Carthage sent a delegation of senators to 
reconcile Hanno and Hamilcar in order to put an 
end to the war that had been dragging on. Tunis was 
liberated and Hamilcar pursued Matho to the Sahel. 
Matho was imprisoned and tortured, probably near 
Lemta. 

This war was a disaster for the country, for its 
population and for its leaders. The War of the 
Mercenaries seems to resemble a civil war, pitting a 
central power and a large proportion of the inhabi 
tants against each other. There were obviously errors 
by the Punic aristocracy in how they managed the 
Amazigh territory. Moreover, Polybius called it the 
War of Africa. It left Carthage even weaker than at the 
end of the War of Sicily. The people did not accept 
that their territory was simply a source of revenue for 
Carthage and that the inhabitants would be burdened 
by taxes. That Bizerte and Utica united with the 
insurgents is significant, but on the other hand, the 
rallying of a Berber chief like Narr’Havas to the side 
of the Carthaginians indicates that there were others 
paths to follow. One can imagine the differences of 
view between Hanno, a supporter of a policy of force, 
and Hamilcar, a supporter of a policy of dialogue and 
understanding with the indigenous population. But if 
Hanno’s clan won over the Senate, as the policy of the 
entente suggested would happen between the two 
generals, what was one to do with Hamilcar and his 
army once the war was over ? 
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238 BC 


A DOMINION 
IN IBERIA FOR 
HAMILCAR 


There is little information available on what hap 
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by the Barcids (shaded War of Africa. We can make deductions based on 
area) on the Iberian what Greek and Latin historians recorded. Hamilcar, 
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Punic coin minted 
in Spain, probably 
depicting Hamilcar 
represented as 
Hercules or 
Melkart (gods and 
city founders). On 
the reverse is an 
elephant and 
mahout. British 
Museum, London. 
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negotiated an honourable treaty with the Romans 
before returning home, he could not accept that they 
unilaterally made things worse by stripping Carthage 
of all its islands, profiting from the situation created 
by the mercenary revolt in Sardinia to seize the larger 
island. Carthage tried to regain control by preparing 
an army. But Rome declared that these preparations 
would mean a renewal of hostilities and threatened to 
go to war with Carthage. Negotiations led to peace 
that involved Carthage having to pay an additional 
tribute to Rome, and abandon the idea of sending an 
army to Sardinia. Rome made the most of this and in 
2.38 BC, under the consul Tiberius Sempronius 
Gracchus, took possession of the island, which has 
since been part of Italy. We can guess that this was too 
much for Hamilcar, the ardent patriot, who, the fol 
lowing year, left for Spain. So what happened ? Who 
m the Carthaginian Senate, in the Hanno clan or 
among Hamilcar’s supporters, had the idea of sending 
the popular general to Iberia? It is clear that for many 
years Carthage had established trading posts and 
colonies to the east and south of the Iberian 
Peninsula, from the Balearics to Cadiz, the former 
Phoenician destination. But this time, it was more 
about conquering a country that could compensate for 
the loss of Sicily and Sardinia. 

The preparations were made quickly. The decision 
was possibly made before the final stage of the War of 
the Mercenaries. Perhaps it was also the fear of leav 
ing an army that had just saved Carthage idle that pre 
cipitated the decision. In any case, we note that it 
happened very shortly after peace was achieved at the 
end of 238 BC, with Hamilcar leaving for Iberia in 
237 BC. He was accompanied by his son-in-law 
Hasdrubal and his son, Hannibal, who was nine years 
old at the time. To observe an intriguing coincidence, 
Massinissa, the Maesulean prince who would play a 


Monument dedicated to 
Hasdrubal at Cartagena 
in Spain. 
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key role in the Battle of Zama in 202 BC, was born 
now. 

How strong was this army ? What route did they 
take to head to Iberia ? It’s difficult to imagine that 
the Carthaginians, forced by Rome to abandon 
Sardinia, would have stopped there on their way to the 
Balearic Islands. Did Hamilcar and his military staff 
follow the African coast where the sea currents run 
from West to East ? Did they take enough money to 
recruit an army in Iberia ? We don’t know. On the 
other hand, what we do know is that for nine years, 
from 237 BC to his death in 228 BC, Hamilcar won, 
through combat or negotiations, significant territory 
for his homeland. Carthage already held Cadiz in 
Spain, on the Atlantic coast, Malaga in the south and 
important ports on the eastern coast facing the 
Balearics. From there, Hamilcar advanced inland 
where the soil was rich in metals that would allow 
Carthage to pay war indemnities and recover its 
wealth. We believe that this territory covered 
Andalusia, La Mancha and the Levant. But conquer 
ing did not mean shutting down all opposition. As we 
will see from what followed, the Iberians and 
Celtiberians would make things difficult for Hamilcar 
and his successors. 

In 228 BC Hamilcar, lured by an Iberian chief to 
what he thought would be negotiations, went to meet 
him without his entourage and found himself in a 
trap. He decided to withdraw by crossing the flooded 
Jucar River to join his company, which had stayed on 
the other side. He drowned before the eyes of his men. 
His son-in-law Hasdrubal returned home and _ the 
army appointed him as general. Carthage ratified the 
decision. 

Hamilcar practised a mixture of diplomacy and 
combat. Hasdrubal mostly opted for diplomacy. In 
seven years, he multiplied initiatives. He consolidated 





the conquered territories. He increased alliances 
with Iberian chiefs and married the daughter of one 
of them. He created a new city, Cartagena, on the 
eastern coast between Andalusia and Catalonia, at the 
foot of rich mining country, where he created the seat 
of his government. He reigned as autonomous viceroy, 
minted his own currency, received ambassadors and 
was accepted by Rome as running a de facto state, 
agreeing that the Carthaginians would not go further 
than the Ebro River. He seemed successful at every 
thing until a Gallic soldier in his army killed him at 
his home in 221 BC for reasons that are unknown. 

Hannibal, the son of Hamilcar Barca, having been 
in the army since the age of fourteen and become 
renowned, was elected by the soldiers as Hasdrubal’s 
successor. 


Hamilcar and his young 
son Hannibal at a 
sacrifice. Engraving by 
Raffaele Persichini based 
on Bartolomeo Pinelli, 
illustrating an edition of 
Charles Rollin‘s l'Histoire 
Ancienne des Egyptiens, 
des Carthaginois, etc. 
Paris, 1730-38. 
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Punic coin minted in 


Spain, assumed to be of 
Hannibal. 237—18 BC. 
National Art Museum of 
Catalonia, Numismatic 
Collection, Barcelona. 


Opposite page : 

Bust assumed to be 
Hannibal (detail), found 
at Capua, 2nd century 
BC. National 
Archaeological Museum, 
Naples. 
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218 BC 


HANNIBAL’S WAR: 
FRONTS IN ITALY, 
SPAIN AND AFRICA 


Hannibal was born in 247 BC, before his father left 
to take part in the War of Sicily. Hamilcar wouldn’t 
see him again until six years later. At the age of nine, 
Hannibal went to Spain with his father, where he 
received a privileged education from two Greek tutors. 
Around 233 BC, at the age of fourteen, Hannibal 
enlisted in the army where he quickly gained a repu 
tation as a regular soldier : he slept on the ground, 
dressed simply, ate with the troops and fought like 
everyone else. The only thing that set him apart was 
his white horse. He spoke Punic with his family, and 
learned Greek, the history of Alexander the Great and 
in all probability the history of the Oriental people 
with whom Alexander and the Phoenicians were in 
contact. Mixing with the other soldiers also allowed 
him to learn other languages, and legend has it that he 
was a polyglot. When his father died, Hannibal was 
nineteen and under the command of his brother-in- 
law Hasdrubal. Hannibal was a young, disciplined 
officer and after Hasdrubal was killed in 221 BC, he 
was named, at twenty-six years old, head of the army 
in Spain. Carthage ratified the decision of the troops 
even though there was some grumbling in the Senate 
about the “Barcid family monarchy”. 











Hannibal Crossing the 
Tagus. Plate from 
Urbino, circa 1550. 
Hannibal crushes his 
opponents as soon as they 
cross the river. This 
victory is seen as the first 
example of his military 
genius. British Museum, 
London. 
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What happened during the four years before war 
was declared between Carthage and Rome in 218 BC? 
This question has given rise to passionate controversy, 
with some taking the Roman point of view on events 
but others considering that there is another side not 
documented, since we only have the accounts of the 
victors. Major historians support the notion that 
Hamilcar, before leaving Carthage for Spain, made his 
nine-year-old son swear that he would “never be a 
friend of the Romans” and that his son would most 
certainly wish to declare war once head of an army 





with such a rich territory. This implies that he was the Hannibal Sends Treasure 
only one with the power to decide between peace and from Sagunto Carthage. 
war. This doesn’t take into account the role of the Plate from Urbino, circa 
Carthaginian Senate, who had the power to negotiate — 550. British Museum, 
with a Roman delegation at the time Rome declared London. 
war. It also minimises the fact that Carthage relied on 
revenue from Spain in order to allow the governor to 
act on its behalf. Furthermore, it is forgetting the 
importance of Sagunto in triggering the war. 

On taking command, Hannibal seemed to want to 
continue in the footsteps of his father and his brother- 
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Hannibal army 
crossing the Rhone. 
Engraving by 
Henri-Paul Motte, 
1878. 
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in-law by enlarging Carthage’s territory in the Iberian 
Peninsula and forming closer ties with the indigenous 
population. He married a princess from Orisse de 
Castello in what is today Tarraconensis, and they had 
a son. He invaded the land of the Olcades (in eastern 
New Castile) in 221 BC, and then the following year, 
he advanced toward the Douro River in Old Castile, 
the land of the Vaccaei, where he took Salamanca and 
Arbocala. A Carpetani uprising in the Toledo region 
forced him to withdraw south of the Tagus River, where 
he crushed his adversaries as soon as they crossed the 
river. This victory is considered by historians as the 
first demonstration of his military genius. Then, there 
was Sagunto. 

Sagunto was a city on the southern side of the Ebro 
River, north of the Jucar on the eastern Iberian coast. 
It was protected by Rome, in more of a diplomatic 
relationship than as an ally. But the neighbouring tribes 
signed protection accords with the Carthaginians. 


Sagunto attacked, trying to defeat and imprison them. 
The Carthaginians called for assistance. Hannibal 
attacked near Sagunto. Rome protested to Carthage. 
The siege of the city lasted nine months and ended in 
a massacre of the inhabitants. 

The Romans considered that the Carthaginians had 
violated the agreement reached earlier with Hasdrubal. 
Carthage contested, stating that Sagunto was south of 
the Ebro, which it had agreed not to cross. Certain 
historians propose that the Ebro stated in the accord 
may have actually been the Jucar. However, looking at 
the calculations done by the Greek, Polybius, the fol 
lowing century proves that there was not an error over 
the river at the time the agreement was signed by the 
Romans and Hasdrubal. Sagunto was not yet a 
“friend” of Rome. If there was a reason for the 


Hannibal crossing the 
Alps on an Elephant. 
Painting by Nicolas 


Poussin, circa 1625. Frick 
Collection, New York. 
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From Carthage to Zama. Romans to react, it was because Sagunto had had 
Hannibal’s land and recent friendly ties with them, and not because the 
naval operations during Carthaginians had crossed the Ebro. 


the Second Punic War. 
ARR. 


It was in fact a local dispute that could have been 
resolved by fair mediation. Hannibal came close to the 
Ebro as he expanded Carthaginian territory, into lands 
where the Massalians (of Marseille), competitors with 
the other “friends” of Rome, had influence. Hannibal 
wouldn’t have tolerated them developing a “base of 
operations” in a military stronghold such as Sagunto. 
Rome was well aware that the actions of the Barcids 
could result in a takeover of the entire Iberian 
Peninsula. Having driven the Carthaginians from the 
islands in the centre of the Mediterranean, Rome, 
spurred on by the Phoceans of Massala, became 
interested in the northern coasts. They considered a 
Carthaginian advance into Spain dangerous and 
those in the Senate supporting war pushed for an 
intervention. We have records of the minutes from 
Livy, leaving no doubt about the fact that the Roman 
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senators sent to Carthage are the ones who declared 
war ! Carthage accepted in an uproar. 

In the spring of 218 BC, Hannibal led his troops 
from their winter quarters in Cartagena after having 
placed the government of Spain in the hands of his 
brother Hasdrubal and assuring the defence of 
Carthage by taking his Iberian troops to Africa. It was 
a legendary march into Italy that began with an army 
of around 100,000 men. First, it was a question of 
crossing the Pyrenees. The first difficulties appeared, 
obliging him to fight battles. He reduced his head 
count by freeing 10,000 men to return home, and then 
he changed his route. He left heavy baggage and 
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From Tessin (Ticino) to 
Trasimene. The triangles 
indicate the battles won 
by Hannibal at Tessin, 
Trebia and Lake 
Trasimene. (Based on 
Serge Lancel.) 
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equipment under the guard of one of his lieutenants, 
Hanno, as well as nearly 20,000 men. He negotiated 
the passage of his army with the people of the south 
ern part of Gaul and arrived at the banks of the Rhone 
in August with an army of approximately 50,000 men. 
The most generally accepted thesis is that he turned 
north following the river until he reached Isere and 
then followed the Alps amidst enormous difficulties 
and repeated delays. When he finally arrived at the 
peaks, probably near the end of the month of October, 
the cold season was well underway. While descending 
into the plains of Turin, his army was reduced by half 
of what it had been at the banks of the Rhone. It was 
Hannibal himself who would engrave the details of 
survivors in bronze at Cape Lacino in Calabria in 
205 BC : 12,000 African infantrymen, 8,000 Iberians, 
6,000 cavalry, Balearians armed with slings and four 
elephants. It was this exploit that caught the imagina 
tion of generations of politicians, military chiefs and 
historians. There are countless books written about his 
crossing the Alps and especially the routes he took. 
Each year another book appears, trying to add some 
new element to the story. Let’s look at the war that 
would lead Hannibal into Italy. 

The first stage involved his victories against the 
Taurini in Turin, and against the Romans along the 
Ticino (Latin : Ticinus) and the Trebia in the region of 
Milan, and crossing the plains of the Po River. This 
was fohowed by his army’s descent towards Bologna, 
then towards Tuscany. The second stage was the one 
which most lifted spirits, with the victories at Lake 
Trasimene (June 217 BC) and at Cannea (August 216 
BC). The final stage was a war of mutual harassment 
in the southern part of Italy until his return to Africa 
in 203 BC. 

But while war was being fought in Italy, another war 
was unfolding in Spain. Having conquered Sagunto as 


a first step, Rome decided to hit the Carthaginians 

deeper in their territory. Consul Publius Cornelius 

Scipio was in charge. He raised an army and headed 

towards Spain at the same time as Hannibal was 

heading for Italy. The two armies failed to meet on the 

banks of the Rhone. The Roman consul, understand 

ing that Hannibal’s army was headed towards Italy, 

handed over command of his two legions to his 

brother Gnaeus and returned to Rome to raise another 

army and defend his country. It was this army, in com 

bination with that of the consul the following year, 

that would face Hannibal at Ticinus and Trebia. The 

army commanded by Gnaeus Cornelius Scipio headed 

towards northern Spain to Emporia and won signifi 

cant victories against the Carthaginians, commanded 

by Hanno. They seized the heavy supplies left by 
Hannibal in Catalonia. Then, during the winter 

(217-16 BC), it was the Roman navy and the 
Marseillais who took control of that part of the coast. 

Catalonia broke away from the Punics and Gnaeus Battle of Cannae, won 
Scipio set up his headquarters in Tarragona, a region —_ by Hannibal in August 
that he had reunited with Rome. The loss of the north 216 BC. 


THE BATTLE OF CANNAE 


Initial Roman Attack and Defeat Destruction 
of the Roman Army 
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Hannibal counting of Spain was a grave setback for Carthage and for 


the rings of the Roman Hannibal. This was how the Romans began to chip 
knights who fell at away at the Carthaginian Empire. Eight years later, 
the battle of Cannae Hannibal’s brother, Hasdrubal, had to bring his army 


(216 BC). Marble 
sculpture by Sebastien 
Slodtz, 1704. Louvre, 
Paris. 


back to Italy, most likely via the Basque country, on 
orders from Carthage. 

Two wars played out in two territories far 
'y from one another. Carthaginian politics are not 
> clear. After Hannibal’s victory at Cannes, did 
they lose interest in war ? Were they under 
the influence of the Hanno family, who 
considered it an enterprise serving only 
. the Barcid interests ? How, though, do 
ef we explain that when Hannibal, who 
2° could not march on Rome with the 
troops that remained, sent his broth 























forcements, the Senate refused and 
sent Mago to Spain ? Hannibal’s 
brother, Hasdrubal, fought the 
Scipio brothers (Publius having 
\ rejoined his brother Gnaeus after 
the end of his consul duties), but 
when the news spread in the 
Carthaginian camp that he 
had received orders to return 
with his army to Italy, it 
provoked a panic in the 
ranks. 
He sent his strong objections 
to the Carthaginian Senate. The 
chronology is not exactly clear : 
was Mago sent to Spain before or 
after Hasdrubal’s setback ? It 
seems clear in any case that as 
of 216 BC the Barca brothers 
could only count on them- 
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The consul Publius 
Cornelius Scipio 
Africanus. Engraving 
by P. Pontius, 1638. 
National Library of 
Portugal, Lisbon. 





selves and their supporters, who were probably a 
minority in the Senate. In 215 BC a fleet sent by 
Carthage to attempt to regain Sardinia ran aground. 
Perhaps that explains the position of the Carthaginians: 
they were more interested in regaining Sardinia, even 
Sicily, than helping Hannibal to increase his influence 
in Italy. The same year Hannibal concluded an 
alliance with Philip V of Macedon. He would keep 
control of the south of Italy, Capua on one coast and 
on the other Apulia, Abruzzo and soon, Taranto. Four 
thousand Numidian cavalry and forty elephants set 
out the following year from Locri on the eastern coast 
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Mago Barca, Hannibal's 
brother, returns to 
Carthage, where he 
announces the news of 
the victory at Cannae to 
the senate, and asks for 
reinforcements for 
Hannibal. He also 
presents the gold rings 
taken from the Roman 
knights who died in 
battle. Medieval 
miniature illustrating a 
passage from Livy’s 
History of Rome, Book 
XXII. 
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of Calabria under the command of Bomilcar, 
Hannibals nephew. In 214 BC Syracuse rejected an 
alliance with Rome. This was a reversal that Hannibal 
had directly encouraged via his two Greek intermedi 
aries, but it was not taken advantage of by Carthage. 
It was in this important city that the famous scientist 
Archimedes was killed by a Roman soldier who did 
not know who he was. In 212 BC, Scipio’s army in 
Spain regained Sagunto and in the centre of the 
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Mediterranean, Rome drew up an alliance in southern 
Greece with the Aetolian League, Elis and Sparta 
against Philip of Macedon. The war expanded to the 
north of the Mediterranean. In 211 BC, Massinissa, 
the young Berber prince, fighting for his royal legacy 
in Numidian country (eastern Algeria), defeated 
Syphax, the king of western Numidia, who desired the 
eastern part. He went to Spain with his cavalry to join 
the ranks of the Carthaginians under orders from his 
father, King Gaia of western Numidia. In the same 
year, the Romans faced severe setbacks in Spain : the 
two Scipio brothers were killed in combat one month 
apart, the first, Publius, falling victim to an attack by 
Massinissa’s Numidian cavalry in Andalusia and then 
his brother, Gnaeus, being killed by Punic troops 
north of Murcia. Hannibal tried in vain to attack 
Rome (perhaps thanks to reinforcements coming from 
Locri). And it was in this year too that the inhabitants 
of Capua, following a misunderstanding, believed that 
Hannibal had abandoned them and opened their 
doors to the Romans, who then beheaded all the local 
leaders. 

A new turning point in the war happened the fol 
lowing year. Syphax, king of the Masaesyli of western 
Numidia (from Algiers and Oran) declared himself an 
ally to Rome and charged a diplomatic mission to £0 — yassinissa on a coin 
and confirm his choice. Philip of Macedon began an _jssyed by the Bank 
overt conflict with Rome. Scipio, the future “African” — Central of Tunisia, 
who wanted to avenge his father, Publius, and his 1969. 
uncle, Gnaeus, was named head of the Roman army in 
Spain, and then he unexpectedly succeeded, taking 
Cartagena, the Punic capital. Change of scene 
Hasdrubal Barca withdrew from Castile in 209 BC 
before leaving the following year, charged with an 
army heading to Italy. Hannibal lost Taranto even 
while his hold on southern Italy seemed to be getting 
stronger. In 207 BC, Hasdrubal arrived in Italy but 





Philip V of Macedon, 
Hannibal's ally. 
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Scipio Africanus (seated) 
receives Syphax (to his 
right). Oil on canvas by 
Bernardino Fungai, late 
18th century. Pushkin 
Fine Arts Museum, 
Moscow. 


was killed in the Battle of the Metaurus on the shores 
of the Adriatic. In 206 BC, Mago, the youngest of the 
Barcas, lost Cadiz and left for Italy. In 205 BC, Scipio 
met Massinissa, the Maesulian prince (of eastern 
Numidia), prompting him to change sides to serve 
Rome. Syphax, the Masaesyli Numidian king, sided 
with Carthage. He married Princess Sophonisba, the 
daughter of diplomat and General Hasdrubal Ben 
Giscon, to seal his support for the Punic cause. It was 
this agreement that provoked Massinissa’s change in 
Spain. He felt that recovering his ancestors’ kingdom 
was more important than loyalty per se. Carthage had 
promised the kingdom of his ancestors to Syphax in 
compensation for abandoning his alliance with Rome. 
Carthage lost its influence in Spain for good. 

Consequently, the war in Africa began. Massinissa 
returned to Africa via the strait, crossing the country 
side from west to east with an escort provided by the 
King of Mauritania. He engaged in combat against 
Syphax, but lost the battle quickly. He took refuge in 
Gabes while waiting for the arrival of the Roman 
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army. In 204 BC Scipio, leaving Sicily after returning 
to Italy, debarked from a cape now called Ras Sidi Ali 
El-Mekki and set up camp at Kalaat-El-Andalous. 
With the assistance of Massinissa’s cavalry, he won 
what was referred to as the Battle of the Great Plains, 
the region from Mateur to Bou-Salem and Jendouba. 
Syphax was beaten and Massinissa pursued him to 
Constantine. He was imprisoned and Massinissa took 





Hannibal looks on in 
horror at the severed head 
of his brother Hasdrubal 
Barca. Painting by 
Giovanni Battista 

Tiepolo, circa 1725, 
Kunsthistorisches 
Museum, Vienna. 
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Hannibal and Scipio 
meet before the start of 
the Battle of Zama 
(202 BC). Engraving 
by Antonio Salamanca, 
1541. 
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him in chains to Cirta (Constantine). The Masaesyli 
capital opened its doors for its legitimate heir. 

The war could have ended there. The Carthaginian 
Senate, having sent a delegation of its members to 
Scipio, obtained a treaty in 203 BC. Hannibal also 
received a delegation of Carthaginian senators who 
informed him of the accord and asked him to return 
home. His younger brother, Mago, in northern Italy 
for three years, was wounded during a battle near 
Milan and died while being taken to Genoa. In 202 
BC Carthage, weakened by battle and cut off from its 
supply sources, let some of its inhabitants cross the 
gulf to plunder the Roman boats that had run aground 
on Cape Bon after a storm. Rome considered the 
treaty broken and Scipio re-engaged in hostilities, 
leaving his base in Tunis. He recalled Massinissa and 
his cavalry. Carthage, for its part, recalled Hannibal 


from his retirement in the Sahel and charged him with ‘ ae 
an army created hastily. But the decisive battle was lost Everse dp aigiide 

; : or BY bronze breastplate, 
at Zama (in the region of Siliana). Rome was jubilant; : 

f danse auld found with the front 
Carthage was conquered Be goo and ciplo wo sideabRsouh Eesatand 
see himself accorded the title of “Africanus” that he probably belonging to an 
would keep in the history books. officer in Hannibal’s 
Carthage was obliged to give up its entire war fleet, — army. Late 3rd century 

would no longer train war elephants and could not go BC. Bardo Museum, 
to war without the approval of Rome. Tunis. 
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The Battle of Zama. 





Engraving by Cornelis Cort, “3 SS on EX ARCH 
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Numidian coin bearing 
the image of Syphax. 


202 BC 


A KINGDOM FOR 
MASSINISSA 


After Hasdrubal Barca left Spain to join his brother 
in Italy, another general, Hasdrubal Ben Giscon, was 
sent to command the Iberian Peninsula. This military 
chief was also a diplomat and he was certainly among 
the main decision-makers in Carthage. Once the 
Punic armies were defeated, he crossed the Pillars of 
Hercules and met up with Syphax in his capital, Siga, 
in the region of Oran. He was the Aguellid (military 
chief), King of the Numidian Masaesyli, in western 
and central Algeria. Between his kingdom and the ter 
ritory of Carthage was the kingdom of the Maesulian 
Numidians whose capital was Cirta (Constantine) and 
where the Aguellid, Gaia, died in 206 BC, passing his 
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throne to his brother Oezalces (O’zalleg?), the eldest in 
the family and the husband of Hannibal Barcas niece. 
The successor would not reign for long, dying possibly 
that same year. It was his son, Capussa, who would 
follow, but he was contested by another member of the 
family, Mazetula, who wanted to place a prince by the 
name of Lacumena, who was still a young child, on 
the throne. Mazetula married one of Oeczalces’s 
daughters to strengthen his position while becoming 
closer to Syphax at the same time. The late king Gaia 
was an ally of Carthage and it was him who had 
charged his son Massinissa to go to battle in his name 
in Spain. There are intertwining dynastic relationships 
here that leave everything up in the air. For 
Massinissa, in spite of his sacrifices, things were still 
difficult. After this war it was important for Carthage 
to know how Syphax envisioned future external rela 
tions since he had often demonstrated his friendship 
with Rome without becoming too involved. Scipio also 
wanted to know who Rome could count on, and he 
returned to Siga before the end of his assignment in 
Spain. Did the king Masaesyli support the same position — Numidian coin bearing 
as when he had sent in -210 diplomats to the Roman the image of Massinissa. 
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Scipio's victory against 
Sy ph ax. Engraving, 
Italy, circa 1530. 
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Senate to give them assurances ? A real drama was 
playing out, where leading representatives of the two 
powers at war found themselves in the same place at 
the same time, trying to gain alliances from the same 
person. Syphax showed himself to be more cunning 





than his two visitors, both of whom were fine diplo 
mats. According to Polybius, Scipio would say that he 
found Hasdrubal more formidable as a diplomat than 
on the field of battle. Hasdrubal Ben Giscon would 
put it all on the line. Judging that the quarrel between 
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Massinissa with 
Sophonisbe, his future 
wife, surrounded by 
Roman soldiers. 
Engraving by Giulio 
Romano, Rome, 1647. 
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those claiming succession after Gaia and Oezalces had 
gone on long enough, he promised the Maesulian 
throne to Syphax if he would come back to the side 
of Carthage. It was an attractive proposition for this 
sovereign to become the leader of all of Numidia, 
while as a bonus it would give him the hand of a 
princess, the daughter of Hasdrubal and Sophonbaal, 
Sophonisba (Sophonibas in Latin). It was a fate that 
would inspire many dramatic authors :Trissino, Caretto, 
Mariet, Corneille, etc. 

Let’s try to see it clearly. The Maesulian kingdom, 
Berbers in eastern North Africa, was quarreling over 
succession to the throne. There were many candidates 





coveting the throne and the one with the most advan 

tages by lineage and record of service, who fought in 
Spain among the ranks of the Carthaginians and with 
the Numidian cavalry, was Massinissa, son of the late 
king. It was this cavalry that was responsible for the 
death of Publius Scipio senior, the first of Hannibal 
Barca’s adversaries. It often happened in ancient 
cultures that the right to succession was given to the 
eldest and not via direct lineage. Massinissa accepted 
that his uncle would reign according to the genealogical 
tule, but to rule out all of the Gaia family for succession 
to benefit the child of another lineage was unacceptable, 
especially since Massinissa had been a loyal servant to 
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the government of Carthage. Promising the throne to 
Syphax was even worse. Without hesitation, Massinissa 
went to Scipio in Spain and became a servant to 
Rome. He then crossed the strait, gaining an escort 
from King Baga of Mauretania (Morocco), and took 
an unknown route to Maesulian territory, where he 


raised an army. But Syphax already had control of the 
Maesulian kingdom. The two armies fought fiercely in 
the regions of Khroumirie and Souk-Ahras, leading to 
Massinissa’s defeat. With a small army, he took refuge 
in the Gulf of Gabes. 

When Scipio landed in Africa, Massinissa went to 
him with his cavalry, keeping his word, and when the 
Roman general took part in the Battle of the Great 
Plains, the support of the Maesulian cavalry played a 
key role in the defeat of Carthage’s and Syphax’s army. 
Scipio returned to Tunis, which allowed him to pursue 
Syphax and take victory again over the wounded 
Maesulian king. Massinissa took him as a prisoner in 
chains before the walls of Cirta, which forced the 
city to accept the direct heir as their king. Then 
enters the scene, much glorified by the dramatists, 
Sophonisba, Syphax’s wife, loved by Massinissa, who 
would try in vain to save her by marrying her ! 

The year 202 BC was not only the year that 
Carthage was defeated at Zama, but it also established 
the birthdate of the first Berber kingdom in this part 
of the continent, even if certain writers considered this 
to be the Maesulian kingdom at the time of Gaia, 
which stretched to Tripoli. It is often said that the 
Berbers were not disciplined, resisted all state organi 
sation and rebelled against all powers. It is important 
to remind people that this judgement, spread over 
time by serious historians, is false. It is overlooking 
their constant subjugation by external authorities. In 
fact, the Berbers, who inhabited an immense territory 
from the base of the Sahara to the Mediterranean and 
the Atlantic to the Nile, did not consist of one nation 
that would act together as one state. The term “tribe”, 
used widely by Arab historians, does not really fit 
either. These were many peoples with many different 
ways of life. Some were nomadic, living along wide 
st retches of land ; others were herders, limited by the 


The Death of Sophonisba. 
Following Scipio’s victory, 
Sophonisba, daughter of 
Hasdrubal Gisco, wife 

of Syphax, King of the 
Masaesyli, receives 

the cup of poison as she 
prepares to kill herself 
Oil on canvas by Mattia 
Preti, circa 1660. 
Museum of Fine Arts 

of Lyon. 
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wandering of their herds, while others remained in 
one location, either rural or in towns. Those who 
remained in one place and the herders established 
kingdoms that we quickly discover made history. The 
Greeks, Romans, Punics and Arabs gave them any 
number of names. There was Mauretania, the north of 
Morocco ; Numidia, Algeria, Africa, the centre and 
the north of Tunisia ; Lebou, Cyrenaica. The people 
were called Moors, Numidians, Afers, Lebou, Gaetuli, 
and Tehanous. They called themselves Jmazighen 
(plural of Amazigh\ a word that ancient historians 
believe comes from ‘“Mazakes” or “Masaces”. The 
Arabs grouped all the Berbers into two nations, 
Baranes and Botr, and pieced together, according to 
the oral traditions gathered from Berber historians, 
the common names of the two supposed major 
branches of the genealogical tree : Zenata, Louata, 
Haouara, Lemtouna, Sanhaja, Masmouda, Awraba, 
Nefoussa, etc. Centuries later we would categorise the 
Berbers more by where they lived : Atlas, the Hoggar 
of the Touaregs, Kabylie or Aures. 


We don’t have any traces of a kingdom established 
in what would later become Tunisia, from the period 
prior to the birth of Carthage. We only know that a 
chief sold the founder of the city some land. Was the 
seller a king, a prince or a tribal chief ? Was his power 
limited to the region of Carthage ? We don’t know. 
Did the word Afer or (which would later serve to 
create the name Africa) designate a place outside the 
city, the countryside or those living there, looking at 
etymology hypothetically ? Or was it the troglodytes ? 
TO hear all of the inhabitants of Africa referred to as 
cither country dwellers or troglodytes is contrary to 
the existence of urban environments that preceded 
the arrival of the Carthaginians, like Tunis, Hippo- 
Zaryte (Bizerte), Thugga, Thala, Theveste, Tacapes, or 
Capsa, which all had typically Berber names. There 
are hypotheses for all of the different peoples and 
towns where one doesn’t know either the origin or the 
significance of the name. It only proves that there have 
always been, throughout history, Amazigh peoples who 
adapted as they could to climatic changes and who, 
perhaps, changed their names as a function of the 
demographic evolution of certain branches. 

At the end of the third century BC, at the time 
when history became interested in the Carthaginians 
and the Romans, many states existed in North Africa. 
To the west was a kingdom called Mauretania 
Tingitana (the region of Tangier), ruled by King Baga, 
who had given an escort to Massinissa. In the centre 
was the kingdom of Masaesyli Numidia, part of 
western and central Algeria, whose capital was Siga 
in the region of Oran. To the east was the kingdom of 
Maesulian Numidia, which was next to the territory of 
Carthage and whose capital was Cirta (Constantine). 
Further east, of course, there was the territory of 
Carthage, spread out from the region of Bona (Bone) 
to Lebda {Leptis Magna in Libya). The Maesulians 
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under Massinissa after the defeat of Carthage claimed 
all of its territory as part of their own. Rome wanted 
to reduce but not erase the Carthaginian territory 
from the map, since Carthage still owed enormous war 
indemnities. In addition, since his victory at Zama, 
Massinissa, in accord with the Romans, carved out a 
kingdom consisting of the Numidia of his ancestors 
and a large part of Tunisia to the southwest of a frontier 
that stretched from Tabarka almost to Gabes, making 
Bona ({Hippo-Regia) and Zama (Zama-Regia') two 
new capitals. 

Massinissa poses a problem for the history of 
Tunisia. Must we look at him as an invader who 
deprived Carthage of an important part of its territory 
and a traitor to the Punic cause, since he betrayed 
Carthage by changing camps and putting himself in 


the service of foreigners ? Or must we look at him as 
the liberator of his people from Carthaginian occupa 

tion, where the War of the Mercenaries showed their 
failings ? Are the majority of the inhabitants of the 
country Imazigben (the plural otAmazigh, from which 
we have in Tunisia today, surnames such as Mazigh 
and Mzoughi, and in Algeria and Morocco the word 
Tamazight, designating the language) ? However, the 
regions annexed by Carthage for at least three centuries 
gave birth to a population that historians refer to as 
Libyco-Punic, steeped in Punic culture and _ that 
supplied bodies for its army and for its agricultural 
resources. On the other hand, the newly annexed 
regions all the way to the edge of the Aures, including 
Theveste, rose against Hanno’s army, one that had not 
left good memories. Must we say that the true territory 
of Carthage is rightly situated to the northeast of this 
new border of Tabarka to the Gulf of Gabes ? This 
hypothesis has merit because later, when Rome 
destroyed Carthage in 146 BC, it was more or less the 
area of the Carthaginian territory, after the Punic 
defeat at Zama, that would be called Africa and would 
not be ceded to the Maesulian Numidian kingdom. 
As for the part of the territory ceded to Massinissa, 
Rome took it back later and called it Africa Nova, 
while leaving the Maesulian and Masaesyli princes to 
reign over the kingdoms of Massinissa and Syphax in 
what is today called Algeria. One can infer that the 
new Berber kingdom annexed a disputed zone that 
was probably unstable under Carthage. 

During his reign of 53 years (he died in 148 BC), 
Massinissa encouraged diplomacy with Rome to justify 
his provocations against Carthage. He continued to 
enlarge his territory. He extended it all the way to 
Lesser Syrtis (the Gulf of Gabes). He split the territory 
with Tripolitania and claimed Greater Sirte (Syrtis). 
He came close to Sfax, taking bits of territory. Each 
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time, Rome supported him against complaints by 
Carthage, which was obliged by the peace treaty not 
to declare war without authorisation from Rome. 
Incensed, the Carthaginians armed themselves to 
push Massinissa back to previously agreed-upon 
boundaries. In 150 BC, after Rome had received the 
totality of the war indemnities agreed upon in the 
treaty of 201 BC, they claimed as a pretext that the 
Carthaginians’ decision to arm themselves was a dec 
laration of war. Rarely do historians recognise Roman 
bad faith. In this case, it was. 

In fact, the fate of Carthage had been sealed for a 
long time. It had brought Hannibal to power, electing 
him Shophet in 196 BC, six years after defeat at Zama. 
But Carthage fought reforms and more seriously, 
failed to surrender to Rome the following year when 
he decided to flee to the east. The ancient centre of a 
great maritime empire, weakened at the end of the 
Second Punic War, having lost Spain and_ the 
Balearics after losing all the islands, and having been 
condemned to pay indemnities for fifty years, succeeded 
thanks to its commercial know-how, finding a way to 
recover and liberate itself from all financial constraints. 
This could not have left Rome feeling indifferent 
when Carthage refused to pay its last war indemnities 
in advance. 

Massinissa’s role was essential. He could have lived 
in agreement with a neighbour which had limited its 
power and re-established the past friendship and 
cooperation that his father, Gaia, had with the Punic 
state. It is easy to understand his strong resentment 
against the country that sold his kingdom. One can 
conclude that he understood that this was the oppor 
tune time to enlarge his territory to the limits of 
Carthage, to the frontier established between the 
Punics and the Greeks at the base of the Greater 
Syrtis at the Altar of the Philaeni. Carthage was 


permanently under pressure and the 
Maesulian king was assured of 
impunity. But once all commit 
ments were honoured, Carthage 
was able to consider itself free 
of the constraints of a treaty 
signed in 201 BC, whose 
clauses were flouted by 
Massinissa and his protec 
tors. In Rome, the oppo 

nents of Carthage and the 
peasants questioned its 

future. The most belligerent 
considered that war was the only 
option. What better illustration of 
this than that of Cato, the spokesman 
for the financiers who, as a member of the 
diplomatic mission sent by Rome to arbitrate between 

Carthage and Massinissa, concluded his speech at the Gira the Elder (Marcus 











Roman Senate with the famous “Ceterum ego censeo — porciys Cato). Medallion 
Carthaginem delendam esse” (“Furthermore I think by the medallist Valerio 
Carthage must be destroyed ”), a sentence that trans Belli, Italy, circa 1530. 
formed later, once it had happened, into “Delenda est 

Carthago” (“Carthage is destroyed” } ! 
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150 BC 


THE THIRD 
PUNIC WAR 


On the eve of the war that would give Rome 
supremacy in the Mediterranean, Carthage, having 
once again become prosperous thanks to the work of 
its citizens and their savoir-faire, was divided on three 
fronts : one side arguing for agreement with Rome, a 
second arguing for agreement with Massinissa and the 
third striving to give more power to the people at the 
expense of the aristocracy. For his part, Massinissa 
continued his encroachments and his demands. It’s 


Porirditassumedto be worth noting that ancient authors, notably Appian, 


of Micipsa, son of spoke of “Africans” and “Numidians” when he was 
Massinissa. Coin issued alluding to the friction and conflict between Carthage 
in Mauretania. on the one hand and Massinissa on the other. The 
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“democrats” of Carthage would succeed in banishing 
Massinissa’s supporters from the city. He sent his two 
sons, Gulussa and Micipsa, as ambassadors to demand 
that his supporters be allowed to return. The Cartha 
ginians refused to see them. Worse yet, Gulussa was 
attacked while they were returning to their father. 
Massinissa reacted and Carthage called upon 
Hasdrubal to face the Numidian king. An argument 
ensued. A Roman ambassador was sent with precise 
instructions, according to Appian, to “resolve the matter 
if Massinissa doesn’t have the upper hand and fan the 
flames if he’s winning !” Surrounded on a plain by 
Massinissa, the Carthaginians were beleaguered, 
starving, vanquished, disarmed and then killed by 
Gulussa’s soldiers as they left their camp. Carthage 
lost nearly 50,000 men. Young Scipio Aemilianus, the 
adopted son of Cornelius Scipio, an orator, had been 





The Reception of the 
Envoys from Carthage. 
Scipio the Younger 
receives envoys from 
Carthage. Tapestry based 
on Giulio Romano 
(1492-1546). Copy 
executed at the Gobelins 

furniture repository for 
Louis XIV in 1688-89 

from a tapestry woven in 
Brussels (circa 1558) for 
the seigneur of St Andre. 
Louvre, Paris. 
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sent by Rome to ask for elephants from Massinissa. 
He witnessed the battle literally from the top of a hill. 
According to Appian, Rome, in keeping with strategic 
considerations, wanted to see to it that Massinissa 
would not become too powerful, so it prepared for 
war, the “ultimate war” as Cato the Elder, on the brink 
of death, would call it. Carthage, believing itself to 
be appeasing Rome and Massinissa, condemned 
Hasdrubal, who had previously been its defender 
against the Numidian king, to death - blaming him 
for the battle ! This was done in vain. 

Act One of the tragedy : Utica, playing its cards 
right, sent a diplomatic mission to Rome to declare 
that it was coming round to the Roman side. 
Encouraged, Rome mobilised. War was declared on 
Carthage. Massinissa was left out. He was enraged, 
stating that he was the one who had brought Carthage 





to its knees and the Romans had only arrived to harvest 


the fruits of war. As proven by what followed, this was 
a victory that would deprive Massinissa of territory he 
was counting on in order to create a sovereignty. 149 
BC. An army of 80,000 infantry was mobilised and 
commanded by two consuls : Manilius was given the 
land forces and Censorinus the navy, with secret 
instructions to destroy Carthage no matter what. This 
impressive force was commanded from Roman ports 
in Sicily with fifty quinqueremes, 100 light men o’ war 
and a large number of ordinary boats, launches and 
other boats used for trade. The Carthaginians panicked 
when they received the notification that war had been 
declared and, having no fighting force available, sent a 
diplomatic mission to Rome. Rome let it be known 
that they had to deliver 300 children of aristocratic 
families as hostages, which Carthage hurried to do. 


Angled slipway at the 
circular port of Carthage. 
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But the Senate confirmed to the consuls the secret 
instructions to destroy Carthage. In spite of the 
delivery of the hostages, the Roman army would pass 
through Africa, landing in Utica and occupying the 
former sites of Scipio Africanus as well. Another 
Carthaginian diplomatic mission was sent to the 
Roman consuls in Utica, who demanded the delivery 
of all arms, public and private. Carthage consented 
and delivered 200,000 complete kits, projectiles, arrows 
and 2,000 military kits. The delegation of senators, 
priests and public figures who were delivering the 
arms would hear that the last demand of the Roman 
Senate was a total evacuation of the city and that the 
inhabitants could re-establish themselves wherever 
they liked as long as it was at least fifteen kilometres 
away, “because the Romans made the decision to 
destroy the city !”The dice had been thrown. The pain 
would begin when Carthage refused to obey. The 
Carthaginian Senate voted for war, freeing the slaves, 
annulling Hasdrubal’s death sentence and asking him 
to help defend his homeland with the 20,000 men in 
his command. He began by re-supplying Carthage 
from the back-country that he controlled. Ironically, 
the leadership of Carthage was handed to another 
Hasdrubal, the son of one of Massinissa’s daughters. 
And in a burst of wounded pride, the entire population 
set out to work day and night to manufacture arms, 
shields, projectiles, torsion springs made from womens 
hair and as many ballistic devices as possible. 

The Roman consuls approached Carthage at the 
beginning of the summer of 149 BC. Manilius 
attacked from the isthmus (from the side of La Soukra) 
and Censorinus from the bit of land separating the 
lake from the gulf (Le Kram today). At first, the unex 
pected resistance of Carthage surprised the Romans, 
obliging them to choose different tactics. From there, 
it would be a long combat, lasting three years, between 





a city under siege from a well-equipped army by land 
and by sea, and Carthaginians committed to defending 
themselves to the death, who continually demonstrated 
their inventiveness to compensate for their lack of 
weapons. On the Roman side, after the departure of 
Censorinus in the autumn, only Manilius remained 
and he was overwhelmed by the Carthaginian sorties, 
the attacks by African cavalry and Hasdrubal’s 
Carthaginian army campaign. He decided to attack 
Hasdrubal’s forces. The battles did not reveal any deci 
sive conclusions on the manoeuverability capacities of 
the Carthaginian general. That would be illustrated 
when the young Roman officer, Scipio Aemilianus, 
returned to Africa. 

At the beginning of 148 BC, the old Numidian king 
would die at 96 after having designated Scipio, the 
adopted great-nephew of his friend Scipio Africanus, 
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circular military port 
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as his successor after arbitration between his three 
legitimate sons and the large number of illegitimate 
ones. Massinissa, therefore, placed his kingdom under 
Roman protection through great cunning. The old 
warrior understood that if Rome crushed Carthage, 
there would no longer be any place for an independent 
Berber kingdom. This way, he ensured their continued 
existence with a freely agreed-upon alliance. At the 
same time, the Roman Senate sent a delegation to 
enquire about the military situation. They noted the 
praise the army gave to the choice of Scipio and his 
many initiatives and the criticism of Manilius. Rome 
appointed Calpurnius Piso to replace Manilius. Scipio 
returned to Rome accompanied by the African Chief 
Himilco, known as Phameas, who had come to their 
aid. Scipio discovered that he was very popular in his 
homeland. The people demanded his nomination as 
consul even though he was not old enough. But an 
institutional change demanded by the people would 
permit the tribunes and not only consuls to designate 
Scipio as the new consul at the end of 148 BC and 
allocate to him the field of action in Africa. At the 
time, he was only thirty-seven years old and not the 
forty-two required by law. 

In April of 147 BC, Scipio Aemilianus embarked 
for Africa. On his arrival at Utica, learning that the 
Romans were having difficulties at Carthage on the side 
of the cliffs (Sidi Bou-Said or Amilcar), he hurried to 
return with his troops to the besieged northern part of 
the city and went into the Megara area (La Marsa). 
Hasdrubal, the city’s defender, rushed to Byrsa to defend 
the northern part and block the Roman advance. Scipio 
returned to Utica to organise his army. 

Carthage, under siege, used a number of tricks to 
get provisions : for example, merchant sailors would 
sneak between the Roman ships stationed in the gulf. 
Scipio, returning to the besieged city, blocked the 


entrance to the port. The Carthaginians responded by 
widening another channel to access the sea, using 
women and children, day and night, to build boats with 
old wood, probably old boats that had been damaged or 
rebuilt. Once finished, the Carthaginians surprised the 
Romans by leaving via the new channel with fifty 
triremes, rowboats, small boats and other craft and 
engaging in a naval battle. Looking to return to port all 
at the same time, they obstructed the channel, obliging 
the large boats to take refuge next to the commercial 
docks where they were attacked by the Roman army. 
The Carthaginians were not going to let themselves be 
beaten, so they made a night sortie and burned the 
Roman siege machines. The next day they were able to 
rebuild the portion of the wall the Romans had 
destroyed on the side of the land bridge (in Le Kram). 

During the winter of 147—46 BC, Scipio starved the 
city by cutting off all the possibilities for supplies. In 
the spring of 146 BC, Scipio entered Carthage by its 
commercial port and his emissary, Laelius, by the 
circular port, their objective being the citadel (between 
the ports and Byrsa Hill). Their expansion in the city 
would begin from there. 
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146 BC 


DELENDA EST 
CARTHAGO 

THE END OF PUNIC 
CARTHAGE 


In Book VIII of Appian’s Roman History, the Greek 
historian Alexander (born in 95 AD) paints a precise 
picture of the takeover of Carthage. He draws on 
information gained most likely from the lost parts of 
Polybius’ The Histories, an account of events from the 
side of Scipio Aemilianus Africanus. Carthage had 
resisted for three years, much to the astonishment of 
the Romans. If we reference today’s maps, they 
attacked via the side of La Soukra, by Le Kram, by the 
cliffs of Amilcar and Sidi Bou Said and by La Marsa, 
each time without measurable results. Finally it was by 
attacking near the ramparts south of the port where 
defences were weak (see previous section) that they 
had success. Scipio entered there and Laelius circled 
around the rectangular port to attack by the circular 
part which was next to the military port. 

For six days and six nights, Carthage was embroiled 
in ferocious combat, neighbourhood to neighbourhood, 
street by street, building by building, from one terrace 
to another until the invaders reached their ultimate 
goal : the citadel, high on Byrsa Hill, and the Sacred 
Temple of Eshmun. No one was spared : the elderly, 
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women, children or adults, all exhausted and hungry 
from the long siege and non-stop battle. The wounded 
were killed. It was terrifying. The attackers’ objectives 
were twofold : to empty the city of its people, dead or 
alive, and destroy it by fire. 

The Greek historian Polybius was present, as men 
tioned, at the side of Scipio Aemilianus, and was close 
to the family. However, the amazing details describing 
this tragedy come from Appian, as this part of the 
story was lost. Some authors, defending the memory 
of the Romans and especially Scipio, say that Appian 
was prone to exaggeration, given his Alexandrine 
education that left its mark in the tales, the discussions 
and the descriptions. Perhaps, so overwhelmed by the 
horror of what he was describing, he forced the tone a 
bit. But a Greek of his generation, aware of the fate of 
Corinth, destroyed by Consul Mummius in 146 BC 
and of what happened in Numantia in Spain, 
destroyed by Scipio Aemilianus in 133 BC, would 
have no reason to gloss over the carnage. However, he 
did not really show any love for the Carthaginians in 
his writings about Hamilcar and Hannibal either. Other 
than the most likely eyewitness accounts of Polybius, 
he probably had access to other accounts from the 
time as well. What happened was particularly vicious 
and it is obvious in the written accounts. However, 
Appian did not do this to offer up a less favourable 
image of Scipio, so one could not accuse him of seeking 
to tarnish Scipio’s image. 

In book VIII (Libyke) of Appian’s Roman History he 
explains how Carthage was taken. The excerpts below 
are from the Belles Lettres edition (Paris 2002), trans 
lated by Paul Goukowsky and Serge Lancel. (The page 
numbers refer to this edition.) 


Entering Carthage : Scipio focused his efforts against 
Byrsa, the most fortified position in the city, where the 





majority of inhabitants had taken refuge. Three roads led 


up the hill starting at the Main Square, with six-storey 
buildings stacked one against the other. The Romans were 
being shot at from the buildings so they moved from one to 
another to advance. This war was taking place high on the 
rooftops, but there was another war happening on the 
streets between the two sides. Throughout the city were the 
sounds of moaning and wailing, all kinds of clamouring 
and suffering. Men were being killed in close fighting, and 
others, still alive, were fighting high on the rooftops or on 
the ground below, some being impaled by spearheads or 
poison darts or by the tip of a sword... 


Scipio and his army 
attack Carthage. The 
Capture of Carthage. Oil 
on canvas by Giovanni 
Battista Tiepolo, circa 
1725. Metropolitan 
Museum, New York. 
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The fire : They avoided setting fires because of the 
Romans on the rooftops, at least until Scipio reached the 
top of Byrsa. Then he set fire to the three streets [those 
leading to the top of the hill] at the same time and ordered 
other troops to retrace their path through the different 
neighbourhoods and set fire to one after the other to make 


it easier for their relief to make it through... 


The dead and the living : ... the fire consumed all 
buildings... the bedlam increased considerably... there were 
stones from the buildings, dead bodies and also the living 
— especially the elderly, children and women who had 
been hidden deep in their homes, the wounded and others 
half-burned_ -falling all around the Romans... dreadful 
cries of pain... 

This lasted for six days and six nights : killing, set 
ting fires, opening up passageways to make room for 
those mounting the hill. Appian wrote that Scipio was 
everywhere, ensuring relief troops arrived to take the 
place of the exhausted soldiers and granting a group of 
Carthaginians the right to leave the city. The figure 
cited is 40,000, which is quite large, but at the same 
time, this same work speaks of 6-700,000 inhabitants 
(which seems exaggerated to most historians). If that’s 
the case, then the number who escaped is quite 
insignificant! Hasdrubal asked them to spare the lives 
of him and his family. Scipio accepted, but those 
defending the citadel, one of whom was his wife, 
refused to hand him over. 


The end [recounted by Roman defectors who 
decided it was better to die than fall into the hands of 
Scipio] : They said that when the fire was set, 
Hasdrubal’s wife faced Scipio directly, dressed in all the 
finery she could muster in this tragedy, with her children 
at her side. She said loudly so he could hear her : “You, 


Roman, you don’t have to fear the vengeance of the gods, 


« Hasdrubal’s wife who 


yx 


prefers to preserve her 
dignity and throws 
herself and her children 
into the flames. » 
Engraving by Pierre 


Ae 


Woeiriot, France,from 
Baldassare Peruzzi, 
Italy, circa 1555. 





because you have marched against an earthly enemy; but 
Hasdrubal, a traitor to his homeland, his sanctuary, to me 
and our children, may the gods of Carthage punish him 
and you as well!". After this final insult to her husband, 
she slit her children’s throats and accompanied them 
into the flames. 

Once Carthage was in ruins, Scipio authorised his 
soldiers to pillage the city. They were permitted to 
lake anything except for the gold, silver or sacred 
items. He sent the bounty to Rome. The city, or what 
was left of it, burned for seventeen days. Following the 
burning down of the routes created to allow the Roman 
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Positions of the Roman 
army at Carthage. 
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troops to advance, the fire devastated the city. Experts 
still discuss whether the fire also destroyed Megara. 
No matter. Before the final assault, Scipio exclaimed 
the evocatio, the sacred words asking the gods protec 
ting the city to leave, as well as the devotio that sent it 
to hell! In spite of this curse, it seems that it was the 
Senate that cursed the city after its destruction, 
according to many historians. However, discussions 
continue as to whether this curse was for all of 
Carthage including Megara, or just the heart of the 
ancient city at Byrsa (the ports, the plain, the hills, 
the citadel and the sacred acropolis), or only the area 
we now call Byrsa hill and what was there at the time. 
This latter hypothesis could explain why later, the 
Romans completely razed the hill to build their 
forum. 

The war was over. Scipio returned to Rome savour 
ing his victory. This was a war without justification ; 
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even if the motive stated was that the Carthaginians 
had rearmed themselves, Massinissa’s victory invali 
dates this argument. What’s more, Carthage was not 
supported by other Punic cities such as Utica, 
Hadrumetum, Leptis, Thapsus and Acholla, which had 
been supplying the Romans ! Carthage did nothing 
against Rome and accepted all conditions, which were 
very hard on the population. The decision by the 
Roman Senate was a cynical act used to add to their 
supremacy of the Mediterranean. In 146 BC Carthage 
ceased to exist, both as a city and as a state. Its ruins 
were cursed. How could one condemn to death a city 
that had known glory for eight centuries ? 


« Destruction of 
Carthage. » Miniature 
by Maitre Francois, illu 
minator, circa 1475-80, 
Paris, illustrating the 
French translation of St 
Augustine’s City of God 
by Raoul de Presles. Fol. 
21v, Book 1.17. Nantes 
Public Library. 
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123 BC 


A ROMAN 
COLONY 


Utica became the capital after Carthage. They say 
that it was there that Rome celebrated its victory, and 
that for the games organised for the occasion, those 
Carthaginians who survived the fires were thrown to 
the lions. Utica served as the seat of a military base of 
Operations and then became a headquarters, but of 
what ? Rome occupied Carthaginian territory that was 
out of Massinissa’s control and bounded by the fossa 
regia from Tabarka to just south of Sfax, not counting 
in Beja, the centre of the wheat-growing regions, or 
Le Kef which controlled the western plains, or the 
cities of Capsa (Gafsa), Tacapes (Gabes), Oea (Tripoli) 
and Leptis (Lebda) and the surrounding area. 
Everything to the west of this border was left to the 
Numidians, the sons of Massinissa. The territory 
conquered by Rome became known as Africa. Rome 
hesitated between designating it as a colony or a 
province for twenty years. 

In 123 BC, on a proposition by Gaius Gracchus, the 
Senate adopted a law authorising the creation of a 
colony, Coloma Junonia Karthago. We don’t have the 
details, but we can imagine, thinking in terms of a 
developer, that the area wasn’t razed to eliminate the 
entire ancient city, but that they used existing struc 
tures that were not destroyed to house the 6,000 
colonists. The country was divided between “free” 
cities that supported the war against Carthage, and 
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centuries, Which were five-hectares plots of land for the 
settlement of colonists. This colony didn’t last long. 
Gracchus’ adversaries were angry for having farmers 
settle in areas with land that was cursed. Some super 

stitious colonists left. In 111 BC, the Senate annulled 
the law from 123 BC. The colonists who had not left 
were authorised to sell their land to investors who 
created the Jatifundia. Tributes were collected from 
those living on the land. They were the Punics, the 
Libyco-Punics that were later called Africans. It would 
take until 46 BC before Coloma Julia Karthago was 
instigated by Julius Caesar, and in 29 BC there was 
another law that nullified the prohibition on the 
cursed land, which led to the creation of the new 
Roman Carthage. The province was governed by 
consuls appointed for one-year terms, so they were not 


7~Neapolis 
(Nabeul) 


The line of the 
boundaries of the new 
Roman province of 
Africa and the territory 
under the control of the 
Numidians. (Based on 
Christophe Hugoniot, 
Rome en Afrique. 

De la Chute de Carthage 
aux Debuts de la 
Conquete Arabe, Paris, 
Flammarion, 2000.) 
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Contemporary aerial 
view (Google Earth) 
with the wide centuria- 
tions still visible that 
were drawn by the 
Roman surveyors in the 
region of Carthage. An 
unknown heritage that 
deserves to be respected by 
new town-planning 
schemes. 
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inclined to take on large projects or projects for the 
future. There were an estimated 3,000 colonists who 
settled there after the new law, some of whom were 
family of the previous wave of colonists in Roman 
Africa. 

Outside this occupied territory, the Maesulean and 
Masaesyli kingdoms expanded to the Moroccan border 
(along the Moulouya River). So, beginning in 146 
BC, the Roman territory called Africa under direct 
Roman administration, flanked by kingdoms 
representing to the west and centre, Maesulian terri 
tory trusted to the heirs of Syphax and to the east, the 
Kingdom of the Masaesyli, the heirs of Massinissa. 
The Berber kings received gifts of books from the 
Carthaginian libraries, except those books that inter 
ested Rome, like Magon’s book on agronomy. Their 
allegiance to Rome gradually opened the door to more 
and more Romanisation. 

The situation would change only thirty years after 
the destruction of Punic Carthage when in 118 BC, 
the Berber kingdom to the east fell into the hands of 
Massinissa’s grandson, Jugurtha, who would engage in 
a memorable conflict against Rome. When Massinissa 
died, the leadership was shared between his three sons 
- Micipsa, Gulussa and Mastanabal - as designated by 
their father before he died. They were to share powers 
and not land, hailed as a wise decision by Consul 
Scipio Aemilianus. Micipsa was the sole ruler after his 
two brothers died. He raised the son of his brother 
Mastanabal and a concubine, a young prince named 
Jugurtha, while Gulussa’s son, Massiva, was welcomed 
in Rome where he would settle. When the war over 
Numantia began in 133 BC, Rome asked Micipsa to 
send a contingent of Numidian cavalry. The king 
decided to give the young Jugurtha command. He 
was twenty-seven and had already demonstrated his 
bravery in the ranks of the Numidian army, so much 


was 
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«Julius Caesar Sending 
Roman Colony to 
Carthage.» Painting by 
Claude Audran II, 1678. 
Palace of Versailles. 
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so that he had become the other soldiers’ idol, so they 
say. A revised edition of the story of Massinissa ! Had 
Micipsa been hoping to get rid of Jugurtha because 
two children were born in the royal house - Adherbal 
and Hiempsal - and he perhaps needed to consider 
their future ? 

Not only was Jugurtha’s command of the siege at 
Numantia proof of his bravery and ability, but he also 
learned the ins and outs of Roman politics at the time. 
After going to Spain, the Roman general, the same 
Scipio Aemilianus who had destroyed Carthage and 
shared power with Jugurtha’s father and uncles, gave 
the brave prince a letter for Micipsa, in which he 
emphasised the valour of this warrior, who possessed 
all the qualities necessary for a chief that he expected 
the Roman Senate to appreciate. The king understood 
when he received the message that he could not keep 
Jurgurtha at a distance any more, and create space for 
his two children. He officially adopted his nephew and 
on his death, power was entrusted to his three sons 
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under Roman protection. The three heirs apparent 
met in Thirmida (most likely Thimida Bure, near 
Dougga). They did not get on well and decided to 
divide the country and its wealth. The following year, 
Hiempsal, the youngest and most hostile toward 
Jugurtha, was killed. His brother Adherbal accused 
Jugurtha of the crime and took refuge in Rome. They 
summoned the supposed guilty party. The Senate split 
the country in two : central Numidia fell to Jugurtha 
and eastern Numidia was given to Adherbal. This 
could be interpreted as a double precaution : placing 
the last legitimate son of the deceased ruler nearer 
the province governed by Rome and entrusting the 
adjacent territory to Jurgurtha, which bordered on the 
territory ruled by the heirs of Syphax, his former 
adversary. This was to underestimate Jugurtha’s 
ambition. 

This split wore down after only five years. In 113 
BC, military operations obliged Adherbal to barricade 
himself in Cirta (Constantine). Jugurtha began a siege 
of the city that lasted for five months. Rome sent 
ambassadors, but to no avail. They summoned 
Jugurtha on African territory (Carthaginian territory, 
that is). He answered the summons but refused to end 
the siege. Adherbal finally surrendered. He was killed 
along with all his lieutenants. Jugurtha became the 
sole leader of Numidia, bringing together all of 
Massinissa’s territory. 

In 111 BC, Rome made the decision to send an 
army to Africa. This was the debut of a war which the 
historian Sallust wrote a famous book about, entitled 


Bellum lugurthinum. 


Genealogical chart 
showing the “Berber" 
dynasties and kings of 
the Masaesyli and 
Massyli tribes in 
Mauretania before and 
after unification. 
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Reconstruction of the Roman earthworks on Byrsa Hill. 
Carthage Museum. A vast esplanade was cleared to 


accommodate the forum, basilica and temples in accordance 
with Roman town-planning schemes. 
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Jugurtha. Coin issued 
by the Central Bank of 
Tunisia in 1969. 


From top to bottom : 

“Usurpation of Jugurtha, 
victory of Marius, 
triumph of Marius.” 
Miniature by the Bedford 
Masterfor Sallust's 
Bellum Jugurthinum 
(Jugurthine War), Paris, 
circa 1430. 
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111/105 BC 


JUGURTHA’S 
WAR 


Sallust (86-35 BC) is the only historian whose 
account remains complete. No one could surpass his 
work. Other authors who have addressed the subject 
only provide snippets and it is difficult to follow the 
whole story. 

The account of Jugurtha's War needs three preliminary 
comments. First, we must remember that Sallust is 
biased. His hostility toward Jugurtha is evident on every 
page. To him, Jugurtha was evil, a criminal, corrupt 
and treacherous, having learned, during his voyage to 
Spain, the worst kinds of Roman behaviour. In addi 
tion, Sallust was Caesar’s protege and therefore a 
supporter of the populist parties, opposing the corrupt 
aristocracy of the Senate, and by denouncing Jugurtha, 
he was able to vilify his own enemies’ behaviour. He 
therefore takes every opportunity during his account 
to digress from the facts and focus on the wrongdoing 
of this person or that, or to recall discussions with those 
he agrees with. Certainly the Romans whose Republic 
was starting its decline, were not behaving in an exem 
plary fashion, but did not Sallust enrich himself when 
in 46 BC he was appointed Governor of Numidia by 
Caesar ? With the fortune he amassed in Africa, he built 
a superb villa in Rome, Horti Sallustiani, which is still 
famous. We must be cautious when reading his text. Since 
we are unable to correct him, let us limit ourselves to the 
rough facts. The reader can then form their own opinion. 
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Extract from Sallust’s 
Bellurn Jugurthinum. 
Latin manuscript on 
parchment, late 10th 


century. BnF, National 
Library of France. 





In the second place, if Jugurtha were responsible for 
all the wrongdoing of which he is accused by some 
Roman historiographers, one must remember that in 
fact he had many defenders all over Rome and espe 
cially in the Senate (even if they were accused of 
corruption), and remained a great man in the eyes of a 
large number of Maghrebans, who saw him as the 
first nationalist leader to rise up, even if not for long, 
against what he considered hegemonic power and 
foreign occupation. He took advantage of the contra 
dictions of Rome : he was considered a hero emble 
matic of independence for the people and as for the 
“offences” of which he was accused, are not they part 
of the rich history of anti-colonial wars, right ? 
Bourguiba did say with pride, didn’t he, that “I am a 
Jugurtha who has succeeded !” 

Finally, since the end of the Second Punic War, the 
Romans encouraged their young noblemen and men 
in good standing to attempt what 
one would call today  aventure 
coloniale (a colonial adventure), to 
show themselves as politicians and 
to enhance their standing. Greece, 
Spain and Asia Minor became the 
field of honour and also a gold 
mine for coveted treasures. Few 
generals and conquerors escaped 
accusations of misappropriating 
funds or goods. 

The facts. Rome gave command 
of the army sent to Africa in 111 
BC to Consul L. Calpurnius, who 
summoned Jugurtha who was in 
Beja. The meeting took place and 
, _ Jugurtha avoided a potential war by 
| accepting to submit to the require 
ments of Rome. Calpurnius left his 





legion in place as a guarantor for peace ; however, the 
soldiers acted as if they were predators on conquered 
territory. Jugurtha was accused of corrupting them. 
Rome sent a money lender, Cassius (he would become 
Consul in 107 BC) to summon Jugurtha to Rome. 
The king accepted accompanying him. The Senate 
was unable to pass judgement on the Numidian king 
because of opposition from the senators who were on 
his side. This was in 110 BC. Jugurtha’s adversaries 


Battle of Marius and 
Jugurtha. Medieval 
miniature. 
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Triumph of Marius. Oil 
on canvas by Giovanni 

Battista Tiepolo, 1729. 

Metropolitan Museum, 

New York. 
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pushed the son of Gulussa, Massiva, who lived in 
Rome, to demand the Numidian kingdom. The pre 
tender to the throne was assassinated and Jugurtha 
was accused of having him killed by his collaborator 
Bomilcar and having Bomilcar exempted from judge 
ment by sending him back to Numidia. Jugurtha was 


then sent back to Africa. It is then that he uttered his 
famous words about Rome, “Urbern venalem et mature 
perituram si emptorem invenerif (“A city for sale and 
doomed to destruction, if it finds a buyer’). 

The war recommenced. Consul Albinus was in charge 
of leading the African army. The campaign took for 
ever. Albinus left for Rome for elections, leaving his 
brother Aulus in command. Aulus, wanting to make a 
name for himself, led the army in the middle of winter 
toward Calama (Guelma). Jugurtha surrounded him. 
The Ligurians and the Thracians in the Roman army 
deserted to the Numidian side and Aulus agreed to 
leave Numidia. Albinus did nothing to fix the situa 
tion on his return. Metellus, appointed Consul in 109 
BC, arrived in Africa. With his lieutenant Marius, the 
cavalry commander, he decided to begin by bringing 
the undisciplined army under control. He created his 
camp in Beja, and then engaged in battle south of 
Bou-Salem, near the Mellegue River. The result was 
unclear at the end of the day, but the Roman consul 
was satisfied because his army behaved as a real legion. 


Coin showing Faustus 
Cornelius Sulla, circa 

56 BC. On the reverse : 
Sulla sitting on the 
throne; Bocchus (King of 
Mauretania) kneeling, 
holds an olive branch; 
and Jugurtha, in the 
posture of a prisoner, 

his hands tied. 
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Bocchus hands over 
Jugurtha (centre) to 
Sulla. Illustration from 
Charles Rollin’s The 
Roman History, 
London, 1739—45. 
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They took the road toward Zama, the royal city. Since 
Jugurtha refused to fight, Metellus besieged Zama. 
Marius was sent toward Sicca (Le Kef) and was sur 

rounded by Jugurtha, but survived and returned to 
Zama. It was a failure for the Roman army who 
returned to their winter quarters to finish the year 109 
BC. Bomilcar pleaded with his king to stop the war 


because the Numidians were not strong enough. 
Negotiations, which in fact had never been interrupted, 
made clear the Romans’ requirements. Metellus 
demanded delivery of 200,000 pounds of silver, all of 
the elephants, horses and arms as well as Jugurtha 
handing over all the Roman defectors. He accepted ! 
However, he refused to go in person to Medjez-el-Bab. 
The Roman Senate gave Numidia to Metellus. 
Jugurtha decided to start the war again. A plot was 
hatched against the Roman garrison at Beja. Metellus 
took back Beja and executed all the Senators in the city. 
In March 108 BC, the new consul Marius received 
his appointment to Africa. In the meantime, Metellus 
waged battle, defeated Jugurtha, who had taken refuge 
in Thala, pursued him and lay siege to the city. 
Jurgurtha headed west (sources don’t give a more 
specific location). The siege of Thala lasted forty 
days. During this time, Leptis Magna fell under the 
protection of the Roman Consul, who sent four 
cohorts. Metellus was an aristocrat and wished to fin 
ish the war before his successor and former assistant 
Marius, a plebian, arrived. Jugurtha tried to recruit 
reinforcements, most likely in the Aures and in the 
region of Mzab (ancient sources speak of the Getula, 
Berbers from the end of the Sahara). He spoke with 
Bocchus, the king of Mauretania (northern Morocco). 
The two kings decided to march together toward 
Cirta (Constantine). We don’t know at this stage if 
Cirta had already been taken by Metellus or if the two 
kings wanted to make it their base. Metellus began 
negotiations with Bocchus. Marius sent his lieutenant, 
Manlius, ahead in Africa. Marius landed at Utica and 
went on to lay siege to Gafsa, which did not surrender 
until the end of summer, 107 BC. Those defending 
the city were massacred, the inhabitants reduced into 
slavery and buildings were burned. Marius wanted to 
make an example of this city. Sulla, commander of the 
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Marius meditating on 
the ruins of Carthage. 
Engraving based on 

an oil painting by John 
Vanderlyn, 1842. 
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cavalry, joined him on coming from Utica. Marius 
sent his other assistant to Lares (Lorbeus). 

Up to this point in the story, the reader can follow 
the evolution of these adversaries in the battlefields of 
Tunisia and parts of eastern Algeria. But the move 
ments of the armies would become difficult to follow 
over land. It is said that Marius established winter 
quarters for 106-105 BC on the coast, but which ? In 
the region of Constantine ? A battle was fought and it 
is unclear who won. Where ? Marius arrived at Cirta. 
In the city or on the outskirts ? Bocchus sent him 
emissaries to ask for negotiations. The Roman general 
assigned his two lieutenants, Manlius and Sulla. The 
Mauretanian king sent his ambassadors to Rome. 
Tokens were given in consideration for peace. Sulla 
was sent to Bocchus again. 

In 105 BC, at the end of secret negotiations, 
Jugurtha, who thought he had secured his alliance 
with Bocchus by marrying one of his daughters, was 
turned over to Marius by his father-in-law. The 
Mauretanian king preferred saving his kingdom over 
the life of his son-in-law. Thus Marius ended the 
seven-year war. Jugurtha marched before the triumphal 
chariot and was put to death in the forum prison, the 
Tullianum. He was 54 years old. 

Another chapter begins. Jugurtha had wanted to 
reunite the kingdom of Massinissa. That Numidia no 
longer existed. The region of Oran was given to 
Bocchus. A tiny piece of territory between Constantine 
and Algiers was still called Numidia and was given to 
Gauda, Jugurtha’s half-brother. Eastern Numidia was 
annexed into the Roman Empire. The province of 
Africa, Africa Vetus, was enlarged. The pendulum 
swung and now what the Romans called Africa Nova 
roughly corresponded to what had been Punic 
Carthage in its time, from the Constantine coast to 
Leptis Magna and the Greater Sirte. 
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Allegory of Africa, 
recognisable by her 


elephant hide headdress. 


Silver cup from the 
Boscoreale Treasure in 
Naples. Late 1st century 
BC -first half of 1st 
century AD. Louvre, 
Paris. 
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105 BC 


ALL OF AFRICA 
IS ROMAN 


Africa was Roman for many centuries until the 
Vandals arrived in AD 430 : it was called Africa Vetus 
for 576 years, from the time Carthage was destroyed 
in 146 BC, and Africa Nova from the end of jugurtha’s 
reign in 105 BC for another 535 years. Such a long 
period of time can profoundly transform a country, its 
inhabitants, their way of life, their economy and their 
urban environment. There had been seven centuries of 
the Berber and Punic cultures mixing. The imprint of 
Romanisation isn’t obvious at first glance today, with 
the exception of the ruins that remain of theatres, 
amphitheatres, aqueducts, basilicas, temples and other 
remains. But this period also transformed what we can’t 
see, a people’s culture. What makes Tunisia unique is 
this meeting and mixing of cultures over a long histo 
ry : Punic, Roman and Arab on top of Berber founda 
tions. We’ve already seen kings and cities with Punic 
names as well as names from the native peoples : 
Massinissa, Jugurtha, Massiva, Adherbal, Mastanabal, 
Cirta, Thugga and Tacapes, for example. Latin names 
appeared : Augustine, Tertullian, Cyprian, Monica, 
Julius, and Aurelian, to the point that we have to 
sometimes verify the origins of a famous person, such 
as the Emperor Septimius Severus, who was both 
Punic and Berber. 

There are five phenomena that we can focus on 
during these centuries : the progressive Romanisation 
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that resulted in universal citizenship under Caracalla 
(AD 202) ; the Christianisation that would give the 
Catholic Church martyrs and ardent defenders ; the 
religious passion that would guide Africans towards 
radical doctrines ; the convergence between religious 
and social demands illustrated by the Circumcellion 
Movement ; and the urbanisation that was already 
happening in the previous centuries, as we can see 
from the names of cities, emphasising the point that 
Roman Africa was one of the most urbanised 

provinces in the Empire. The physical transformation 
of the countryside and the role African citizens played 
in the life of the Empire gave the most celebrated 
citizens the opportunity to create monuments, from 
whose remains we can imagine past splendours. These 
changes crisscrossed over time and keep us from 
dividing the Roman era into distinct periods. We will 
look at some significant dates to shed light on these 
phenomena. 


Personification of Africa. 
3rd century mosaic, El 
Jem Museum, Tunisia. 


Opposite page : 
Personification of Rome. 
2nd century mosaic. 
Brooklyn Museum, 

New York. 
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Marble bust of Juba I, 
King of Numidia, from 
Cherchell (ancient 
Caesarea), Algeria. 
Late Ist century BC. 
Louvre, Paris. 


Opposite page: 

Coin showing Q. Caecilius 
Metellus Pius Scipio, 
46-47 BC, struck in the 


province of Africa. 
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ROMANISATION 


Truth be told, Romanisation began with Massinissa, 
who did not hesitate to find reasons to side with the 
Romans in order to consolidate his power. Many of his 
descendants were educated in Rome. Once Carthage 
was destroyed in 146 BC, Romanisation meant colonists 





coming and settling. If occupying the land that was  Overleaf (double page) : 
Carthage posed any problems, the remaining territory The decisive battle of 
was available. Wasn’t Provincia Africa Roman territory — Thapsus (Ras Eddimes). 
won through battle ? The free cities - those which had £”"87aving by Palladio. 
been on the Roman side before the destruction of 
Carthage, like Hadrumetum, Thapsus, Leptis, Utica 
and Acholla - escaped later Roman dominance. After 
the colony created by Gracchus, between 123 BC and 

Ill BC, the disappearance of Jugurtha’s kingdom in 

105 BC put an end to the division in Africa and the 
Roman Empire spread, as previously explained. This 
Africa was extensive, running from Bona _ to 
Tripolitania, passing through Thagaste (Souk- 
Ahras) and Theveste (Tebessa). Africa Nova 
included Sicca (Le Kef), designated as the 
capital, while Utica remained the capital of : 
Africa Vetus. Territory to the west was left to ® 
Massinissa’s descendants who were raised in 
Rome and considered trustworthy. This is 
how Juba, the great-nephew of Massinissa, « 
found himself on the throne of a Numidian | 
kingdom, smaller of course, but a real king 
dom in the middle of the first century after 
Christ. However, Juba was truly Roman and entered 
in political games, taking the side of Pompeii against 
Caesar. After Caesar defeated the Pompeian sup 
porters at Thapsus in 46 BC, the Numidian 
kingdom was eliminated and Roman territory 
was again extended west. An adventurer and 
ally of Caesar, Sittius was given a part of 
Numidia, with Cirta as its capital, as a gift. 

He settled there with his mercenary com 
panions. When Caesar died Sittius lost 
everything and Augustus, in 40 BC, decided 
to unite the two provinces by incorporating 
Sittius’ territory. Romanisation was happening 
more than ever at this point. Rome would soon 


Caesar’s victory over the 


Pompeians at Thapsus in 
46 sealed the end of the 
kingdom of Numidia. 
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Altar dedicated to the 
family of Emperor 
Augustus (Gens Augusta), 
reflecting the diffusion of 
the imperial cult to 
Carthage. Four-sided 
bas-relief Pictured here is 
a personification of Rome 
with her various symbols. 
Bardo Museum, Tunis. 
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Th 


bring Carthage back to life from the ashes and then 
the territory would be open for Italian emigration in 
the following century. 

This Africa would pose a number of problems for 
the expanding Empire. When it came to sharing power, 
it was up to the Senate to designate the governor with 
the rank of Proconsul (hence the name Proconsular 
Africa), but the Emperor was the chief of the armed 
forces and as such, the chief of the African legion, the 
famous Augusta. This dual power structure was there 
fore the source of conflict between the Senate and the 
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Previous page : 
Capitol at Dougga. 
2nd century Roman 
temple dedicated to 
Rome’s protecting 
divinities: Jupiter, 
Juno and Minerva. 


Heroicised figure of 
Emperor Hadrian. 
Bardo Museum, Tunis. 
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Emperor. The high-ranking regional leaders looked 
to avoid tensions between these powers by moving the 
military forces toward Sicca (El-Kef), then the Flavian 
Emperors moved them to Theveste (Tebessa), and 
finally they were moved towards Lambaesis (Lambese) 
(in Algeria). Secondly, Italian immigration practically 
dried up at the end of the first century after Christ 
with Romanisation giving rights to native people, who, 
in fact, cherished them. So, cities would progressively 
become active full-time elements in the Empire. 


Cities were classified as colonies or temporary 
precincts. One after the other they became municipiums, 
allowing those inhabitants who were free to become 
Roman citizens and the others, depending on their 
status and function in municipal affairs (such as, 
members of the city senate, or magistrates), to become 
citizens as well. From time to time, a community with 
only Africans living there would gain the status of 
municipium civium romanorum. The distribution of 
power at the head of these municipiums was based on 
Rome’s model. However, it’s possible to see traces of 
Punic organisation in these African cities. 

This Romanisation movement was __ significant 
enough that under Emperor Hadrian in the middle of 
the twelfth century, the region provided a number of 
high-ranking officials. In 212 Caracalla proclaimed an 
edict stating that all free inhabitants of the Empire 
were Roman citizens. In the third century, twenty-five 
to thirty equestrian procurators were African. The 
Romanised Africans moved into all positions : prefect 
in the tribunals, troop commander, judge, even senator. 
Emperors Marcus Aurelius and Commodus also 
created important positions outside Rome. Finally, it 
was thanks to Africans lobbying in the Senate that the 
African supporters of Severus were able to supplant the 
Antonines. The Africans at the Senate would continue 
to increase the role of Africans in the Empire, and we 
mustn’t forget that these people were of Libyco-Punic 
origin. They would bring back Numidia, a smaller 
version, but large enough to satisfy those native to the 
region. 

This wave of Romanisation did have limits. The 
cities gave birth to a bourgeoisie whose ideal was 
improving the fife of Roman citizens, but the majority 
of the population remained rural and attached to their 
own traditions. St. Augustine’s epistles point that out 
clearly. In addition, the cities kept their original names 
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Bust of Emperor 
Caracalla from 
Thuburbo Maius. 
Bardo Museum, Tunis. 
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which were often Berber and sometimes Punic, even 
if they had a Latin name next to them. Here is a list 
of some of them : Hadrumetum, Thuburbo Maius and 
Minus, Thubursica Bure, Ubba Cellae, Leptis Minor 
and Magna, Turris Tamalleni, as well as Capsa, Tusurus, 
Thysdrus, Thapsus, Cercina, Vaga, Thabraca and Tunes. 
The contrasts between those cities that were 
Romanised or well on their way there and those in the 





countryside, in which the Libyco-Punic culture was 
more apparent, was dramatic, as seen by uprisings in 
which the people sought to take over the land, espe 

cially in times of famine. Out of necessity, Roman 
authorities moved certain limes, or borders, in some 
areas to delimit what they controlled. These gestures 
were made by Severus to satisfy the native population. 


Bust of Emperor 
Septimius Severus. 
Bardo Museum, Tunis. 
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Augustinus, St Augustine, 
in his study with a bust of 
Plato in the background, 
and the ruins of a basilica 
in the far background. 
Dinar coin issued by the 
Central Bank of Tunisia, 
1969. 
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200/410 


THE RISE OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


Christianity was introduced to Africa little by little. 
It’s difficult to put a precise date on when conversions 
began, but we can give more precise dates on when per 
secutions began. The martyrdoms of Perpetua in 200 
and Felicity in 203 give us a good starting point. At the 
time of the Emperor Septimius Severus, the cult of the 
emperor and the concepts of traditional divine protec 
tion were the law. As in other places, Christianity first 
attracted slaves and the lower echelons. It represented a 
danger to the ruling classes no matter what their origin. 
Christianity’s progression happened slowly, but it ended 
up penetrated into the high social classes and ranks of 
the army. It spread continuously from 230 (the era 


clear inchnation to adhere to a simple 
creed with rigour. They have also been 
drawn to radical currents of thought. 
\\Thus they first followed Manicha - 
Heism (which Augustine followed in 
a) his youth), then Donatism (which 
we will discuss later) and Arianism, 
initiated by the Alexandrine priest 
y/ Arius. We will see that this also hap 
say’ pened with Islam and the strict doctrines 
1% wy that rose from it. 


ss a Alternative faiths were threatening for those 

















PTIMIO SEVERO, ET CARACALLA , IMPP, 
A.PERPETVA et FELICITAS ct alj bestia obiecti dilamanter, 
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Tertullian (circa 
155—220), born in 
Carthage, was a great 
theologian of the African 
church. He is considered 
the father of the Church 
in the West, and 
Christianity owes him 
the first use of the term 
Trinitas (the Trinity). 
Tertullian eventually 
became an adept of 
Montanism, one of the 
many heresies in favour 
at the time. Portrait 
illustrating the work of 
Andre Thevet, Les Vrais 
Portraits et Vies des 
Hommes Illustres, Paris, 
1584. 


Previous page : 
Martyrdom of Perpetua 
and Felicity in the reign of 
Septimius Severus. 
Martyrological iconogra- 
phy often associates the two 
saints. This scene is said to 
have occurred in the 
amphitheatre outside 
Carthage. Engraving by 
Jan van Haelbeck, circa 
1600. 
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in power up to the time of Constantine (306-37), who 
wavered between tolerance and persecution. The church 
organised itself better and better each time it was 
given some room for manoeuvre. It also enriched its 
coffers, generating envy. Under the reign of Emperor 
Valerian (253-60), the repression of Christians con 
tinued. Bishop Cyprian was martyred in 258. He 
opposed handing over sacred books and goods belong 
ing to the church to the authorities. However, after 
Valerian’s death, there were forty years of respite for 
the Christians until the reign of Diocletian (284-313) 
who began the persecution again. He wanted to 
impose a return to worshipping the traditional gods 
on the entire Empire and ordered, on penalty of death, 
that all sacred books and goods belonging to the 





church be handed over to the authorities. The 
Christian community was divided between those who 
accepted the Emperors order, so they could save their 
believers from death, and those who refused all com 
promise. This division had profound implications for 
the life of the Church in Africa and Numidia. 

When Constantine ascended to the imperial throne 
in 306, a new era of tolerance started. However, in 
312, a conflict began between the Lapsi, those who, 
under Diocletian, had turned over the books and 
goods to the authorities, and the Africans and 
Numidians who had remained loyal to their faith. The 
latter refused to accept the nomination of Caecilianus 
(Caecilian), considered a Lapsi, as the Archdeacon of 
Carthage, naming in his place Donatus as the head of 


Cyprian (circa 200-258), 
bishop of Carthage, was 
martyred during the 
Second General 
Persecution of the 
Christians decreed by the 
Roman Emperor 
Valerian. As a defender of 
the unity of the church 
(the title of his main 
work), Cyprian is consi- 
dered the first great theo- 
retician of ecclesiology 
(the science of the Church 
as an institution). 
Portrait illustrating the 
work of Andre Thevet, 
Les Vrais Portraits et 

Vies des Hommes 
Illustres, Paris, 1584. 
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the African Church, despite the fact that the Synod of 
Rome had, in 313, forgiven Caecilian and the decision 
hy the Synod of Arles the following year to totally 
pardon him. From then on, in Africa there were 
Donatists and Christians as designated by the synods. 
It became more complicated when the Imperial 
authority, allied with the official Church that wanted 
peace, intervened in the dispute, demanding that the 
Donatists hand over their books and goods to the offi 

cial clergy. The Donatists refused and rebelled against 
the Emperor ! In 321 they were granted a decree of 
tolerance and continued freely. In 330, in a Council 
meeting in Carthage, their church had 270 bishops 
who were not overwhelmed by their opporents. Constans 
became emperor in 337 and decided that these religious 
conflicts were a great menace to the stability of the 
Empire, and taking a position on behalf of the official 





Opposite page: 

The expansion of 
Christianity until the 
6th century. Northern 
Tunisia is one of the five 
largest Christianised 
regions in late antiquity, 
and the most heavily 
Christianised region in 
the western Mediter- 
ranean. 


St Melchiades (or 
Militiades), Pope from 
311 to 314, was born in 
Tunisia. He initiated a 
Lateran synod in 313 
following the Donatist 
contestation of the 
election of the bishop of 
Carthage. St Peter’s 
Basilica, Rome. 
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St Augustine. Fresco by 
S. Botticelli, 1480, 
Ogniassanti Church 
Florence, detail. 


Overleaf (double page): 
Geography of the African 
Church. The Carthage 
Conference, held in 411, 
was attended by nearly 
600 bishops, 286 Catholic 
and 285 Donatist. 
Including absentees, each 
rite could claim to have 
over 400 dioceses — an 
impressive number that 
was disproportionate to 
the spread of Christianity 
in the West. (Based on 
Paul Corbier and Marc 
Griesheimer, L’Afrique 
Romaine. 146 av.J.-C.- 
439 ap.J.-C., Paris, 
Ellipses, 2005.) 
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Church, ordered that the Donatists be made to give 
over their places of worship by force. However, 
Emperor Julian (360-63), known also as Julian the 
Philosopher or Julian the Apostate, returned the 
Donatists’ rights. They would then find themselves 
under a great deal of repression under Emperor 
Gratianus (Gratian) in 376. In 393, a division appeared 
in their ranks, with the appearance of the Maximianists, 
notably in Byzacena and Tripolitania. So now, there 
were three opposing churches : the Catholics, the 
Donatists, and the Maximianist Donatists. In the 
meantime, the Alexandrian priest Arius (256-336) had 
caused another schism when he denied the divinity of 
Christ. One has to remember that at that time, 
Christian beliefs were still being defined. The new 
Arianist movement was condemned by the Council of 
Nicaea in 325 and the Council of Constantinople in 381. 

This was the backdrop when a child, Augustine, was 
born in Madaura (now Mdaourouch), near Thagaste 
(Souk-Ahras) in 354 of a Pagan father and Christian 
mother, Monica. With Paganism on the one hand, 
Manichaeism on another, and Christianity split between 
Catholics, Maximianists and Arianists, Augustine 
decided to take his own path, first to Carthage, then 
Milan. He became a Christian thanks to St. Ambrose. 
In 411, he held an important conference in Carthage 
where all the ideas that had been causing issues were 
debated. Donatism was categorically rejected by the 
clergy there. At this conference, Augustine would shine 
with the eloquence and riguor that led him to gain 
notice. As the Bishop of Hippo since 395, he had 
already made a spectacular entry onto the scene when 
he denounced the Arianists, the Donatists and became 
the spokesperson for strict Catholicism. He returned to 
Bona (Hippo Regius) in western Zeugitana, the northern 
part of Africa. He died there in 430 in a city under siege 
by Vandals, other Arianist Christians ! 
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The new territorial 
divisions introduced by 
Diocletian aimed to make 
the administration of 
Africa more efficient by 
increasing the number of 
provinces. 
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193/430 


SOCIAL 
MOVEMENTS 


The uprisings in fact never ended. As happened with 
the Punics in the previous centuries, fixing borders 
naturally implied excluding those whose communities 
were mobile by nature or for reasons that were eco 
nomic or climatic. First, there was the revolt of the 
Tacfarinas in the first century, and then other revolts 
happened in Mauretania and Numidia between 253 
and 262 and again from 289 to 287. 

Romanisation gradually integrated all social classes 
into the Empire except for slaves. However, integrat 
ing is not the same as equalising. There were rich and 
poor, city dwellers and country dwellers, people who 
remained in one place and nomads, those owning a great 
deal of land and small landowners as well as citizens 
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who had been Romanised and those who had not. 
‘The authorities hesitated between two policies : | PES, ae / 
blending everyone together or differentiating eo 
them. We’ ve seen how little by little the 
inhabitants in different categories became 
Roman citizens until the time of 
Caracalla’s decree in 212 that integrated 
everyone into the Empire. The Severan 
Emperors were conscious of the fact that 
judicial equality did not mean total equality. 
They restarted the Numidian kingdom and 
tried to integrate within the limes people that 
had previously been their enemies. But they were 
demanding in terms of military and colonial expansion. 
There were conflicts with the Musulamii, the 
Nybgenii, the Chinitii and the Musunii, natives of the 
regions of the Aures and middle western Tunisia as 
well as the region of Nefzaoua, east of Chott El-Jerid. 
The Empire spread its limes all the way to Ghadames. 

In 238, the people of Thysdrus (El-Jem) revolted 
against fiscal abuses. They elected their former Consul 
Gordian as Emperor, but he died that same year. To 
manage a territory that was very large and very diverse, 
Diocletian (284-305) divided the proconsular territory 


Diocletian coin. 
Carthage, 300. 
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Thysdrus amphitheatre 
(El-Jem). In 238, the 
towns inhabitants 
rebelled against tax 
abuses, electing the 
elderly consul Gordian 
as emperor. 


into three. The Z.eugitana was in the north, which 

included northern Tunisia and extended west to Bona 

(Bone) and extended south to a line between Pupput 

(near Hammamet) and Neapolis (at Nabeul), up to and 

includingTheveste (Tebessa). There was Byzacena which 

extended from that line to a line running from Tacape 

(Gabes) to Nepte (Nefta). Then there was Tripolitania 

which had broken off from Africa. It went from the 

Chott El-Jerid to Leptis Magna. These three provinces 

and the two Mauretanias, Sitifienne and Caesariensis,. 
being eastern and central Algeria, were placed in the same 
territorial division of the Empire, termed a Diocese of 
Africa, with a governor ruling from Carthage. 

The Donatists succeeded in recruiting the poor as 
well as agricultural workers to make up their troops. 
The latter were called Circumcellions and brought fear 
to large landowners, and who were in fact free, mobile 
and seasonal farm workers. Catholics were among the 
ranks of these large property owners, thus the tempta 
tion of the Circumcellions to join with the Donatists. 
In truth this was a socio-economic movement recruited 
from every faith, but a majority were Donatists. 


ROMANS BUT NOT TOO MUCH! 







When we talk about Romanisation, the Christiani- 
sation, urbanisation and participation in the life of 


ralisations. We cannot say all were involved.. 
Many large working-class groups remained 

in the same physical environment as they had 
before Roman power. Christianity had not 
eradicated paganism nor converted the Jews 
present since the first days of Carthage and so 

we refer to the latter as natives or immigrants. 
When we talk about urbanisation, the map shows 
stark contrasts between the population density in the 
cities and what Diocletian called Zeugitana, northern 
Tunisia running to Bona, and then Byzacena, central 
Tunisia to the foot of the Aures. As for the rest of this 
Roman African territory, the Berber towns remained 
pretty much the same with the exception of those 
places that served as garrisons. There are economic 
and strategic reasons behind this. It isn’t surprising 
that the most developed region was northern Tunisia 


Jewish oil lamp found 
at Carthage, adorned 
with a seven-armed 
candelabrum. 





Lord Julius mosaic, 


Carthage, late 4th century. 


Bardo Museum, Tunis. 
A rich dramatisation of 
everyday life in a vast 
country house probably 
belonging to a wealthy 
landowner. The building 
is well protected, with a 
windowless wall on the 
ground floor and watch 
towers at the corners. 
The mosaic pays eloquent 
testimony to the lifestyle 
and prosperity of the 
landed gentry. 
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and eastern Algeria. That is where the breadbasket of 
Rome was located ; a fertile zone which naturally 
attracted Jatifundia, and opened this region to the 
exterior, for exports. The role of the coastal cities was 
to be the outlet, and their development is largely due 
to production inland. The inclusion of Punic and 
Numidian territory into the Empire was not to devel 
op the regions for the people, but to serve the Empire. 
Therefore, provincial administration responded to the 
Empire’s needs. Diocletian’s division was based on this 
logic : the ports in southern Africa were to be found at 
Tacapes (Gabes), Sabratha, Oea (Tripoli) and Leptis 
Magna, separating the south from the rest of Africa. 

We must at this stage make an important sociolo- 


gical remark. This territorial division under Roman = /scription from Maktar. 
domination was adapted to meet economic needs, but 12" Paris. A valuable 


‘i 3 : ‘ first-band account about a 
it also corresponded to the differences in population. Heakantedournes Pron 


If we look, for example, at cultural behaviour, it is farming to the Senate: “I 
fascinating to see how the regions and classes where was born of a poorf amily : 
the strictest Christian doctrines were able to recruit —  /ther had no income or 
foll fi ; aul h house to call his own. Since 
ollowers, are the same regions ane classes where We ing day of my birth, I have 
find the strictest and most radical movements of  abways cultivated my land. 
Islam. Unfortunately, we do not know further details Neither my fields nor I 
about the ancient religions of the Berbers and Punics. S¢/f have ever taken time 


: : to rest. When the season of 
We might find the same patterns. he Seah relied when thé 


crops were ripe, I was the 
first to cut my stalks. When 
groups of harvesters 
appeared in the countryside, 
hiring themselves out 
around Cirta, the capital of 
the Numidians, or on the 
plains overlooked by the 
Mountain of Jupiter, I was 
the first to reap my land. 

5 i as pi Then, leaving my country, 
Oy aie ne. A pe" for twelve years I harvested 
hea Mi AOD ay 4 for other men under a burn 
IM oF fat z ing sun. For eleven years I 
commanded a gang of har 
vesters and reaped corn in 
the fields of Numidia. By 
dint of hard work, and 
knowing how to get by with 
little, 1 finally became the 
owner of a house and an 
estate. Today, I live in com 


a 
STORIE ST: 
Saga") 


fort. I have even risen to 
honours: I was called to sit 
in the Senate of my town, 
and from a small peasant I 
have become Censor. I have 
seen my children and grand 
children come into the world 
and grow up around me, 
and my life has been spent in 
peace and honoured by all. ” 
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Boglio stele dedicated to 
Saturn, 3rd century. 
Bardo Museum, Tunis. 
Opposite: detail. 
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The Vandal church of 
Henchir El-Gousset 
(Thelepte, Kasserine). 
An inscription found on 
the site (housed in Sheitla 
Museum) dates the 
monument to the 26th 
year of the reign of 
Thrasamund (521-22). 


430 


THE VANDALS 
ARRIVE! 


At the end of the 4th century, the Roman Empire 
was becoming more unstable due to the invasions 
coming from Eastern Europe. To better understand 
the situation, in 395 Emperor Theodosius believed it 
a good idea to divide the remaining empire between 
the East and the West. But if the eastern capital, 
Constantinople, would be well defended for centuries, 
Rome was no longer a safe place for the Western 
emperor, who would seek refuge in Ravenna in 402. 
These events would hasten the end of the true Roman 
era in Africa. After the pillage of Rome in 410 by the 
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Visigoths under Alaric, some senators would 
take refuge in Ravenna. The illusion of an 
empire that continues is maintained by 
qualifying Carthage as the new Rome. 
But one can’t escape fate : invasion by A& 
the Vandals advanced quickly via 
the Iberian Peninsula and the 
southern coasts of the western 
Mediterranean. Africa was invaded, 
one area after another between 410 
and 455, and it would cease to be an 
empire within a century. 

The Vandals decided to find a place to set 
tle. A mass of 80,000 men, women and children 
would cross the strait at the Pillars of Hercules to find 
fertile land. We have to believe that they did not find 
it immediately, because they headed east, passing 
through Mauretania Tingitana (northern Morocco) to 
Mauretania Caesariensis (central Algeria), facing many 
struggles. They arrived in the region of Setif, and after 
their struggle, they were offered a place to live in 
Numidia (eastern Algeria) by what was still referred to 
as the Roman power. Infighting by the Romans started 
to weaken their power in Africa with, among other 
events, the rebellion of Count Boniface, who was con 
demned. He was subsequently recalled because he was 
the only one judged to be capable of handling the 
situation. Keep in mind that the Vandals had laid siege 
to Bona in 430 (the year of St Augustine’s death). 
Negotiations about Bona led to the conclusion of a 
treaty in 435 which authorised the Vandals’ settlement 
in Africa. But the Vandals wanted the more fertile 
territory of Africa and especially that of Zeugitana, 
that is, northern Tunisia. In 455 they achieved their 
goal of ending Roman power and occupying the former 
territory of Punic Carthage. Again, the pendulum of 
history swings in reverse. 







Coin issued in Carthage 
depicting the Vandal king 
Genseric (427—77). 
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Map of the Vandal state 
in the mid-5th century. 
(Based on Christophe 
Hugoniot, Rome en 
Afrique. De la Chute de 
Carthage aux Debuts de 
la Conquete Arabe, Paris, 
Flammarion, 2000.) 
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Vandal Sta 
in435 


Roman Provincis 
before the Vandal conquest 


For forty-two years the Vandals were ruled by a chief 
of great stature, King Genseric. He took them where 
they wanted to go ; to a hospitable land. But the sweet 
life of Africa would bring an end to what made them 
who they were. Here were the Vandals with their “bar 
barian” reputation learning Latin, adopting Roman cus 
toms and running the country with their people becom 
ing part of the melting pot. Numerous mixed marriages 





Vandal horseman, 

5th century. Mosaic 
discovered in Borj Jedid, 
Carthage. British 
Museum, London. 


Vandal State 
j in 442 





inevitably contributed. Genseric would die in 477, and 
his heirs had neither his character nor his energy. His 
son, Huneric, ruled until 484, more or less following the 
example of his father. But Gunthamund (484-96) was 
weak-willed. Thrasamund (496-523) gave some shine 
to his reign with his culture and his artistic sense, con 

tradicting the widespread image in Europe spread by 
Catholic monks of the Vandals being uncultivated and 
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Left to right: 

Coin issued in Carthage, 
the Vandal king 
Gunthamund (484—496). 
Coin (deanarius) issued 
in Carthage, the Vandal 
king Thrasamund 
(496-523). 
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destructive. In reality, these barbarians were Christian, 
but Arianist, followers of Arius, who did not believe in 
the divinity of Christ and were hated by the Catholics, 
who formed the majority of the Christians in the coun 
try. The Catholics had struggled to reunite after the con 
flicts with the Donatists, the Manicheans and the 
Circumcellions, not to mention the fights against the 
Pagans who they tried to eliminate from Africa alto 
gether. So under the Vandal regime, two clergies were 
opposed, neither willing to yield. Thus, the difference 
between the Vandals, who were fighting every day in the 
course of their long march across Europe to find a 
homeland, and their heirs, who had settled in the 
African haven, was huge. The Vandal kingdom reprised 
Punic ambitions : they equipped a navy, took over the 
islands in the western Mediterranean, invaded Rome, 
raided the Greek coasts and concluded a treaty with 
Byzantium in 376. To properly spearhead an expansionist 
policy on the African continent and overseas, they needed 
good administration, resources and support among the 
population. The permanent civil war between Christians 
would not serve the objectives of the kingdom. 

Hilderic, ascending to power in 523, tried to put an 
end to the religious conflict by favouring the Catholic 





clergy. Accused of treason by his own nobility, he was 
dethroned and replaced by his cousin, Gelimer, in 530. 
At the beginning of the sixth century, the Roman 
Empire in the east took up the torch of imperial unity 
and tried from Byzantium to regain Africa. The timing 
was right. The Vandals had practised the same policies 
as their predecessors : to reinforce their army, they drew 
from the limitless Berber resources. They made alliances 
with some and fought others. They raised taxes on the 
already impoverished and defiant communities. They 
made harsh enemies of the people in the south. Their 
kingdom was weakened by the expansionist policies and 
internal instability. Finally, they no longer had to face 
the dying Roman Empire in the west, but a new force 
coming from the east. Gelimer succeeded in holding off 
two Byzantine expeditions. General Belisarius, dispat 
ched by Emperor Justinian, took a lesson from the fail 
ures and succeeded in surprising the Vandal authorities. 
When he landed at the Sahel, while they were waiting 
for him in Carthage, the Vandal navy was in Sardinia. 
Called to the rescue, they would not arrive in time. 
Belisarius claimed victory and thus put an end to Vandal 
rule in 534. Emperor Justinian took Africa as a personal 
fiefdom for himself and Empress Theodora. 


Left to right: 

Coin issued in Carthage, 
the Vandal king Hilderic 
(523-530). 

Coin (deanarius) issued 
in Carthage, the Vandal 
king Gelimer (530-533). 
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The Byzantine fortress 
of Limisa (Ksar Lemsa) 
in the Oueslatia region, 
Oth century. 

The best-preserved 
defensive structure from 
the Byzantine period in 
Tunisia. 


533 


BIZANTIUM IN 
AFRICA: CONTRASTS 


The century referred to as Byzantine began in 534 
and did not have a single domineering characteristic. 
Looking back, it appears to be distinguished by the 
construction of monuments, temples, cities, fortresses, 
ramparts and basilicas that show a bright civilisation. 
But behind these spectacular achievements, there is 
evidence, at the ruins of Sufetula and other places, of 
the instability of a regime and a country that was 
paving the way for an Arab invasion. 
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Extent at Justinian’s Accession, 527 A.D. 
a Justinian’s Conquests to 565 A.D. 





The success of Belisarius’ expedition not only recon Justinian’s empire 
quered Africa for the Roman Empire in the east, but ¢xtends to the western 
it also assured the triumph of the Catholic clergy and Mediterranean. 
set off a rush to hunt down the Arianists, confiscate 
their churches and their possessions and eliminate their 
clergy. This repression was encouraged by Empress 
Theodora, a passionate Catholic. The defeated Vandals 
were sent into slavery when they were not able to flee 
elsewhere. Their women were given to the victorious 
army officers who in their turn, began to demand the 
former possessions of their wives until they were sat 
isfied. Berber revolts that had begun at the end of the 
Vandal era increased in intensity, notably in Byzacena 
and Tripolitania, from 534 to 539 and from 544 to 
546. Mutinies in the army and a rekindling of the 
Vandal flame in the region of Aures added to the com 
plexity of the situation. 
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Portrait of Belisarius 


from a mosaic in the 
Church of San Vitale 
in Ravenna (detail). 


Theodora, mosaic in 
the Church of San Vitale 
in Ravenna (detail). 


Opposite page: 
Emperor Justinian. 
Same mosaic as 
Belisarius above. 
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Emperor Justinian, as mentioned earlier, had taken 
Africa for his fiefdom. He managed it directly from 
the start. He chose the most fertile land and the best- 
located terrain. Many cities added Justiniana to their 
names with the blessing of the emperor. But there were 
troubles complicating the picture. After Belisarius, it 
was General Salomon who « brought peace » to the 
country, but the troubles continued. In 548, the 
emperor put John Troglita in charge of putting an end 
to them. After a great deal of fighting, he succeeded in 
reestablishing peace for fifteen years. Justinian died in 
565 and Africa once again became a public domain. 
Emperor Maurice (582-602) created the Exarchate of 
Africa, similar to that of Ravenna, in order to govern 
the entire region. But this region had been divided 
into many provinces for a long time, and the Exarch 
entered into conflict with the governors of these former 
provinces, as was the case with Gregory the Patrician 
in 646. He broke with Emperor Heraclius (610-41) — 
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Coin in the name of 
Heraclius (610-641). 


The Byzantines erected 

a stone ‘wall around the 

triumphal arch from 

the Roman period at 

Haidra (Ammaedara), 

converting it into a 
fortress. 


Opposite page : 

The Byzantine fortress 
at Haidra (detail) based 
on a reconstruction by 
Henri Saladin. 
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the Hiragl, well-known in Arab chronicles - who 


fore knew Africa and had his point of 
®view on how to administer it. Opposing 
4 Heraclius, Gregory also sought to 


Sey proclaimed himself Emperor of Africa, 
: and chose Sufetula (Sbeitla), which was 
far from the coasts, as a capital in order 
to better keep an eye on Berber movements 


Aures Mountains. It was a poor choice on his 
part because the Arabs arrived from the east and on 
land, and he would die in the course of the first 
great clash ! However, the invasion would not 
succeed the first time and the Byzantine and Berber 
resistance would continue until the next destruction of 
Carthage (698) and until the death of the famous 
Kahina (701). 
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Omayyad coin minted 
during the reign of 
Muawiyah. The figure is 
directly inspired by the 
Sassanid model from Iran, 
to which is appended in 
Arabic the basmala. 
Following the assassina- 
tion of Ali IbnAbi Talib, 
Muawiya became head of 
the Muslim community 
and made Damascus the 
capital of the embryonic 
empire. 
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647/705 


THE ARAB WORLD 
DISCOVERS IFRIQIYA 


For Arab historiography, the arrival of Muslims in 
Africa, the “opening” of Jfrigiya, in Arabic Fath Ifrigiya 
represents Africa’s entry into history. One thousand, 
seven hundred and fifty years had passed since Utica 
was founded, the centuries of Carthage and Rome, 
not to mention the thousands of years of pre-history 
before that. They were summarised in a few fines by 
those authors who wanted to show their knowledge. 
The narrative unfolds like a film shot from the point 
of view of the conquerors who came from the East. 
There is little information about what they faced. The 
country was being slowly eaten away by its problems : 
revolts against taxes, a Byzantine administration that 
had issues in its dealings with the Berbers, and conflicts 
between local authorities and the Court of Byzance. 


fell apart. The Arabs ignored it. This was 
ignorance that was not only the fault of 
™ those recording the stories later, but also of 
"j the conquerors themselves, and that would 
be the cause of all the difficulties they 
would face in their undertaking. To this 
day, is isn’t unusual to meet educated people 
who do not know that it took more than fifty 
years to install Arab power in /frigiya, generations 


Byzantine Empire 


| Islamic territory at Muhammad's death 
_ Islamic expansion 632-661 


Islamic expansion 661-750 


Arrows indicate expansion 





to obtain the objective of overall Islamisation, and The expansion of Islam 
centuries to assure Arabisation in the region. Perhaps 

this ignorance is due in part to the ease with which the 

Muslims from Arabia conquered the neighbouring 

regions in the Orient. But they knew those regions 

intimately, having worked with them for a long time, 

with both commercial and cultural ties. 

That said, it doesn’t mean there wasn’t a zeal on the 
part of ardent believers wanting to enlist, or that figh 
ters were not interested in finding their place in 
Paradise, when conquering Africa, or fighting in 
Iberia or Gaul. It was in 647 that the Ghazanvat, part 
of the expedition of the “Seven Abd-Allahs”, was 
organised. The chroniclers named it that because a 
number of the Prophet’s companions participated, 
seven of whom had the first name Abd-Allah, and 
who were headed by their Commander-in-Chief 
Abd-Allah Ibn Abi-Sarh, brother of the Caliph prac 
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tising at Medina, ‘Uthman Ibn ‘Affan. The Muslims, 
coming from Egypt, had already driven forward to 
Cyrenaica. Twenty thousand men were mobilised for 
this new “window of opportunity” in the West. We 
have little precise information about their route. What 
we do know is that the great confrontation with the 
Byzantine army took place at ‘Ogoba, 80 kilometres 
from Sbeitla, and it was here that Gregory the 
Patrician was killed. The Arabs won an irrefutable vic 
tory. They sent saraya (columns) in different directions 
and agreed to truces with the residents in return for 300 
units (quintars) of gold. They then returned to Egypt, 
without leaving a governor or garrison in place. 
Thus it was a hollow victory, leaving many questions 
about the true reasons behind their actions. Was this 
planned from the beginning ? Or did they encounter 


Arch of Diocletian at difficulties that forced them to abandon the idea of 
Sbeitla. Drawing by occupying the conquered lands ? The fact remains that 
Henri Saladin. the fighters walked away with their booty, and Africa 


had nothing more to fear from the Arabs until 665. 
The Byzantine Empire could have profited from the 
death of Gregory and reorganised Africa. This 
cr did not happen because of the 
opposition between Maximus, 
the head of the African Church 
and the Byzantine Emperor 
Constantine II Heraclius. 

‘ie Economic pressures led to civil 
disobedience and the country 

















that were dissenting 
against local urban organisa 
tions. 

In addition, on the Arab 
_ 1-— side, Caliph Uthman Ibn 
— Affan was assassinated in 





656 and the Muslim community found themselves 
caught up in the turmoil of a civil war that would 
change the course of history. Ibn Affan’s successor, Ali 
Ibn Abi-Talib, was challenged by the Banu Umayya 
tribe whose leader was Muawiyah Ibn Abi-Sufyan, 
and assassinated in 660 by former supporters turned 
dissenters (Khawarij). The playing field was open for 
Muawiyah to head the Muslim people, and he made 
Damascus the capital of this empire-in-the-making. 
His Umayyad dynasty ruled for 90 years. In 665, the 
Byzantine military chief in Africa, Gennadius, clashed 
with his emperor who pitted another general, Areton, 
against him. Gennadius went straight to Damascus to 
ask for help. The route to Jfrigiya seemed to be open 
for the Arab troops and Muawiyah entrusted an army 
of 10,000 men to Ibn Hudayj, whose first name was 
also Muawiyah, for a new expedition to the West. 
Muawiyah Ibn Hudayj army gained reinforcements 


Ogba, near Sbiba. 
Engraving from 1885. 
The clash with the 
Byzantine army took 
place eighty kilometres 
from Sbeitla at ‘Ogoba, 
where Gregory the 
Patrician met his end. 
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The legend of the Muslim 
conquest of Tunisia has 
spread across the centuries 
and survived in folk art until 
recently. The protagonists are 
named on this 19th century 
reverse glass painting from 
Sfax. 
Left: Count Gregory, the 
Jirjir of Arab historians, des 
ignated here by the name 
Batriq ; his daughter 
Aminah is on horseback 
behind Abd Allah Ibn 
Jafar ; opposite are “Sayidna" 
‘Ugqba (Ibn Nafi) and the 
horse of Abu 'Ubayda. 


Overleaf: 
Gold dinar from the 
first Muslim or pseudo 
Byzantine period, proba 
bly issued in Ifriqiya circa 
695-705. On the obverse, 
two imperial busts based 
on Heraclius and 
Heraclius Constantine II. 
On the reverse side, the 
profession of Muslim 
faith (the Shahada) in 
Latin. 
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Opposite page: 

The colonial school in 
both Algeria and Tunisia 
sought to highlight 
episodes in the Muslim 
conquest of North Africa, 
underlining the struggle 
of the indigenous Berbers 
against the Arabs. The 
independence school, by 
contrast, insisted on 
relativising or ignoring 
the same period. The 
truth lies, no doubt, 
somewhere in between. 
Document taken from 
Histoire de France et 
d'Algerie. Cours Moyen 
et Superieur by Bonnefin 
and Marchand, Paris, 
Hachette, 1950. 
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from Cyrenaica’s garrison, led by men we will 


encounter later on : ‘Uqba Ibn Nafi and his brother 
Abdallah. With the complicity of Gennadius, 
Muawiyah went to Africa, settling at Qamounia, 
which is where Kairouan would be built. Then the 
island of Jerba was taken. The objectives of the whole 
expedition seemed to be to strengthen the dissident 
Byzantine chief and weaken the power of Byzance, 
and in 666, Muawiyah Ibn Hudayj returned to Egypt 
with his spoils. It was only four years later that ‘Uqba 
returned to Africa with the intention of staying. In 
670 he settled in Qamounia and founded Kairouan. 
Located in the centre of the country in the plains, it 
suited the Arab horsemen and would serve as a base 
for all their expeditions. The Arab chief avoided all 
confrontations with the Byzantines and directed Arab 
actions towards the Berbers, who they wanted to sub 
due and convert. They did not succeed. The Amazigh 
resistance became fiercer and fiercer. The chief should 
have learned a lesson. The governor of Egypt on 
whom the expedition depended recalled ‘Uqba in 675 
and replaced him with Abu-l-Muhaijer, who practised 


19° LEGON LES MUSULMANS 
4 OBSERVONS > 





1, Sidi Okba arrive au bord de l’océan Atlantique, 
Cette scine se déroule pe de fa ville actuelle de Tanger. Montrons le chef arabe Sidi Okbu. Que fait-il ?- 


expriment son attitu 


el le geste qu il fait ? Décrivons les guerriers qui ent. A quoi voyons« 
Wah, in hnf berbone folt prisonnler 


nous qu’ ils sont musulmans ? Regardons, a droite de la gravure, Koce 
par Sidi kha. 


ON IR 
CEs a : AA 

kad aw q PRIS vere AN i bn ASS 

2, La Kahina demande aux Berbéres de lutter contre les Axabes, 


Regardons la Kahina. Décrivons ses vétements, les mémes que portent encore de nos jours les femmes de 
l'Aurés. Que fatt-elle>? A quoi ames que ses anditenrs acceptent avec enthoustasme de Paider a 
luiter contre les musulmans? Comment les partisans de la Kahina sont-ils armés? Décrivons le 

paysage et les maisons du vil 
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politics and arbitration with the Berbers and encour 

aged those who were ready to cooperate. He succeed 

ed in large measure and advanced to Carthage, Cap 
Bon and westward to Mila (in Algeria). But the 
Awraba chief, Gsila (who the Arabs often called 
Koceila) resisted. Gsila was defeated and took refuge 
in the Aures Mountains. Abu-l-Muhaijer Dinar did 
not abandon his efforts at politics and arbitration. In 
680 Gsila was won over and converted to Islam along 
with his tribe. He accompanied Abu-l-Muhaijer 
Dinar to Kairouan. This policy of conciliation had its 
drawbacks. It reduced the spoils and the amount of 
money coming in for the empire, since those who 
converted to Islam no longer paid the jizya, 
the tax that non-Muslims were subjected to. 

The Caliph Yazid favoured an approach 
involving submission and taxation. He removed 
Abu-l-Muhaijer from his duties and replaced 
him with ‘Uqba. The repressive policies 
returned as did the Berber insurrections 
against them. Gsila took up arms, as did the 
Byzantines, who understood that the new 
policies targeted them for the same reasons. 
‘Ugqba took charge of 10,000 men, headed 
for the Aures, then towards Msila, in the Zab 
region, and won a victory against a coalition 
of Louata, Zenata and Meknassa Berber 
tribes allied with the Tiaret Byzantines. It 
was from this that the legend was born of 

a triumphant march to the Atlantic Ocean. 
It is a dubious legend, because it mentions 
Tangier in the north, in the land of the 
Masmuda in the High Atlas Mountains, 
and Oulili (Volubilis), which is in the region 
of Meknes. It could have been an imaginary 
reconstitution long after the 
discovery of the Moroccan 
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heartland, because the legend does not mention any 
places in Algeria beyond Zab. 

Nonetheless, we must admit that ‘Uqba was behind 
the Arab power in /frigiya. The year 684 represented 
a turning point the Byzantines understood that 
‘Uqba’s policies did not respect the agreement they 
had reached with the Arabs. So, they decided to ally 
themselves with the Berbers. This is the backdrop for 
the raid mounted by Gsila and his allies against “Uqba 
while en route for Kairouan. “‘Uqba died at Tahouda, 
near Biskra in the southern Aures. Abu-l-Muhajir, 
who had not left the country, also died. Gsila settled 
in Kairouan as the Berber king and the Byzantines 
regained Zab. 

The Caliphate in Damascus would not stand for 
this defeat. In 688 Abd-al-Malik Ibn Marwan 





Monument dedicated to 
Kahina at the entrance to 
the town of Baghai in the 
Aures, Algeria. Nearby, in 
the Meskiana valley to the 
west of Tebessa, Hassan 
Ibn al-Numan was 
defeated in 694 by the 
Berber troops led by 
Dahya, daughter of 
Tabeta, son of Tifan, chief 
of the Jrawa, dubbed 
“Kahina” (priestess or 
soothsayer) by the Arabs 
and recognised by her 
people as Queen of the 
Aures. Hassan was to 
triumph over Kahina in 
701 in the battle of Boj 
Ghedir. 





ia 
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Effigy depicting Abd-Al- 
Malik Ibn Marwan on 
an Umayad dinar in the 
year of the Hegira 74 
(693-694). 


Mosque and mausoleum 
of Ugqba Ibn Naff on the 
spot where he was killed 
in Tehuda, near Biskra, 
Algeria. 
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entrusted his brother Abd-al-Aziz, governor of 
Egypt, with affairs in what we now call the Maghreb, 
and Zuhayr Ibn Qays Al-Balawi was charged with 
regaining Kairouan. Gsila retreated to Sbeitla, near 
which he died in battle. The Byzantines led an unsuc 
cessful raid on Cyrenaica. In 693, Abd-Al-Malik 
Ibn Marwan decided to take charge of affairs in the 
Maghreb. He built an army of 40,000 men, giving 
command to Hassan Ibn Numan AlI-Ghassani. This 
is when the true conquest of Jfrigiya took place. The 
Arabs came to power in the Maghreb, Kairouan, 
Carthage, Mateur and Bizerte in 694, staking their 
claim after Hassan’s victories. He suffered defeat the 
same year at the hands of Berber troops led by Dahya 





Conquests of Oqba 
«== 3 = Incursions into Spain 
3% Reconquest of Ifriqiya by Hassan Ibn al-Nu‘man 


== 3 Conquest of Visigoth Spain 
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(named Kahina by the Arabs). She was the daughter The conquests of'Ukba 
of Tabeta, the son of Tifan, who was Chief of the Jbn Nafi‘, Hassan Ibn 
Jrawa, and was recognised as Queen of the Aures. The — Nu'man and incursions 
Byzantines regained Carthage. Hassan took Carthage "0 Spain. (Based on 
back in 698 and destroyed its fortifications so that Maghreb Medieval, 
they would no longer serve as refuge and chose Tunis 4-¢”-Provence, 

as the capital of the northern region. He then headed Eaua at) 
southwest in 701 and was victorious over Kahina, who 

died in the battle of Borj Ghedir in the Algerian 

Hodhna. He made peace by making hostages of 

12,000 Berber troops. After Hassan Ibn Nu'man’s 

victories, we can say that Ifriqiya became part of the 

Arab domain. 
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702 


THE CENTURY OF 
KAIROUAN, CAPITAL 
OF IFRIOIYA, THE 
MAGHREB AND 
ANDALUSIA 


Imaginary depiction 
of Al- Walid Ibn 


Abd-Al-Malik. 
From Mausu'at Hassan Ibn Nu‘man conquered [frigiya for Islam, 
al-Malayin. but was not well rewarded for it. So he was under the 


authority of the governor of Egypt, Abd-al-Aziz Ibn 
> Marwan, the brother of Caliph Abd-al-Malik. 
, ,, Hassan sent a good portion of the bounty 
taken from [Tfrigiya directly to 
Damascus and offered the other 
wf! part to Abd-al-Aziz, who was not 
happy with the decision. So Hassan 
was relieved of his duties and replaced by 
‘# Musa Ibn Nusayr, who was closer to Abd-al- 
\¥\ Aziz. He was known in Basra for his fiscal 
A abuses and misappropriation of funds. He 
eluded justice and sanctions by the famous 
+1 Hajjaj Ibn Yusuf and owed this to the Caliph’s 
N4\ brother and crown prince, who he had called 
on in Egypt for counsel. The crown prince 












hh son, Al-Walid Ibn Abd-al-Malik Ibn Marwan, 
Y W] who would become Caliph in Damascus. He 
S) <i then appointed Musa governor of [frigiya. 
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Governments were changing in Africa, but regionally, 
policies continued as if the Arabs were the direct heirs 
of the Punics. Hassan had sent an armed expedition to 
Sardinia. Musa did the same for Sicily. To better 
control this new area, the Arabs separated [frigiya 
from Egypt administratively so that it reported directly 
to Damascus. 

Musa quickly proved his capabilities. He attacked 
the Casbah of Zaghouan, fought a coalition of the 
Berber tribes of Sanhaja, Kutamas, Hawara and 
Zenata in Tunisia and in eastern Algeria. He sent his 
son Marwan to the region of Sous in Morocco and his 
lieutenant, Zara! Ibn Mubarak, against the Masmuda 
in the High Atlas Mountains. He sent a new expedi- 


The Egyptian actor 
Abdullah Ghaith in the 
role of Musa Ibn Nusayr. 
Screenshotfrom the 
television serial Musa 
Ibn Nusayr, directed 
by Jalel Ghanim and 
produced by the Egyptian 
Radio and Television 
Union. Historical drama 
is one of the major themes 
of Arab television, 
intended for an audience 
in search of an identity 
and passionate about the 
“glories” of the past. 


Overleaf: 

Two engravings repre 
senting Witiza, King of 
the Visigoths, and Duke 
Rodrigo, rival ofAkhila 
(the son of Witiza) and 
ally of the Arabs for 
regaining the crown. 
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TRIGESIMO QUARTO REY DELOS GODOS 

ENTRO A REYNAR POR ASOCIACION CON 

SU PADRE EN ELANO DE CHRISTO 697, 

REYNO 15 ANOS HASTA EL DE 7H 
EN QUE MURIO. 
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tion to Sardinia in 707. The next year, 
he took charge of an expedition to 
Tangier where he handed over com 
mand first to his son, Marwan and 
then Tariq Ibn Ziyad, a converted 
Berber chief who had proven his skills 
as a warrior during the pacification. 
History looked favourably on the 
Muslims. In 708, the Visigoth King 
Witiza (the Arabs called him Ghitisha) 
died. His son, Akhila (Wagila in 
Arabic), was removed from succession 
and replaced by Duke Rodrigo, the 
choice of both the Catholic clergy and 
nobility in southern Spain. A conflict 
ensued whereby Count Julian, the 
Governor of Ceuta, contacted Musa 
Ibn Nusayr to support [frigiya. The 
Arabs approved and sent Tarif Ibn 
Malik Al-Muafiri, who crossed the 
strait (called the Zuqaq by the Arabs), 
and landed at a place that would 
henceforth bear his name : Tarifa. He 
then ravaged the region with Akhila’s 
consent, advancing to Algeciras and 
returning to Tangier with the spoils 
and treasures of war. This first expedi 
tion took place in accord with the 
dissenting Visigoths and opened the 
possibility of an operation on a wider 
scale. The Muslim command prepared 
in Tangier and Kairouan. In 711, Tariq 
Ibn Ziyad crossed the strait that would 
later become Gibraltar (a contraction 
of Jabal-Tarig) with 12,000 men, 
heading towards Algeciras, and they 
won a decisive victory at Guadalete 
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(Wad-al-Lakka) near Sidonia {Shadhuna), west of 
Cadiz. He was either intoxicated by his success or 
wanted to highlight this entirely Berber action, and he 
advanced in spite of Musa’s decree against it. Tariq 
advanced towards Ecija (Jstija), Cordoba and Toledo, 
winning victories and treasures. Musa Ibn Nusayr for 
his part, left in 712 with 18,000 men, passing through 
Seville and Merida, only catching up with Tariq at 
Toledo on the Tagus in 713. One only needs to look at 
a map of Spain to see that Tariq succeeded — the 
southern half of the country was taken by the Berbers 
in two years — but in the eyes of his superior, he was 
being insubordinate and was arrested and put in 
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Detailed map of the Arab 
conquests of Visigoth 
Spain. The names are 
listed according to 
Spanish usage. Muza : 
Musa Ibn Nusayr; 

Tarik : Tariq Ibn Ziyad; 
Aziz: Abd Al-Aziz Ibn 
Musa Ibn Nusayr 
(governor 713—16); and 
Al Hurr :Al-Hurr Ibn 
Abd-A r-Rahman 
Ath-Thaqafi (governor 

from 716 to 719). 
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Tariq Ibn Ziyad 
featured on a banknote 
issued by the government 
of Gibraltar (a contrac 
tion of Jabal-Tariq), a 
possession of the British 
crown. 
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chains. News travelled fast ; Damascus learned of 
Tariq’s success and the dispute between the two men, 
and Musa was recalled to account for his actions. He 
gave command to his son Abd-Al-Aziz and brought 
Tariq with him in chains. Caliph Al-Walid, Musa’s 
protector, died in 714 and his successor, Sulayman 
Ibn Abd-Al-Malik, freed Tariq and threw Musa in 

prison, as well as making him return his ill-gotten 
gains. 

The Muslim empire had reached all the way to the 
Atlantic Ocean. The mix of policies of conciliation 
and coercion gave the Arabs the support of many 
Berber tribes. The supportive Berbers put themselves 
at the service of the new power and bravely served to 
rein in more defiant tribes. Kairouan was the capital 
for the region that included the traditional [frigiya 
(Roman Africa from Tripoli to Constantine), central 
Maghreb (Algeria) and the furthest territory 
(Morocco) as well as the newly conquered Spanish 
territory called Andalusia. This vast province of the 
empire, from Tripolitania to Andalusia, included 
Berbers (Nafusa, Louata, Sanhaja, Nefzawa, 


Matmata, Medghra, Zenata, Hawara, Jrawa and 
Awraba, to name those who were more or less allied 
with the empire), Africans (descendants of the 
Libyco-Punics, Romans, Vandals and Byzantines who 
had remained in the region) and the Arab conquerors, 
accompanied by Persians from Khorasan. Authority 
was exercised by Arabs with Berber guards and an 
administration managed largely by Roman Christians. 
If remained like this until the middle of the eighth 
century. The question for Damascus was always about 
how to maintain this province as a source of revenue, 
bounty and beautiful Berber slaves - who were sought 
after for harems - or whether to create a larger region 
lor Islam. At first, it was about controlling monetary 
exchange. Secondly, they had to encourage proselytis 
ing, to convert inhabitants, spread the Arab language 
and assimilate all of the new Muslims, even if it meant 
a reduction in government revenue, an end to kidnap 
ping young girls and respecting peace accords with 
the tribes. Depending on which Caliph sent which 
governor to Kairouan, one or another of the policies 
would be implemented. Each time that trouble, insur 
rections or dissidence are mentioned in the Maghreb 
or Andalusia, we should try to find out the specific 
motivations. 

In 718 Caliph ‘Umar Ibn Abd-Al-Aziz, known for 
his piety, appointed Ismail Ibn Abd-Allah Ibn Abi-1- 
Muhaijer as the /frigiyan governor, a man who prac 
tised the politics of conciliation and joining together. 
In 719, Caliph Yazid appointed Yazid Ibn Abi- 
Muslim governor. He repressed the Berbers who, in 
the end, killed him. Bishr Ibn Safwan was sent in his 
place. He began the conquests again, organising expe 
ditions to Sicily, Sardinia and Corsica. The financial 
results were disappointing. He was recalled and 
replaced by ‘Ubayda Ibn Abd-Arrahman Assalmi. 
The new governor began persecuting and pressuring 
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The ribat at Monastir, 
built in 796 by the 
governor of Ifriqiya, 
Harthima Ibn Ayan 
(795—797) during the 
reign of the Abbasid 

Caliph, Harun 
Ar-Rashid. It was the 

first major Arab 
defensive structure in 
the Maghreb. 
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the Berbers once again. For the Oriental power, the 
Maghreb had become a reservoir of financial 
resources, bounty, courtesans and servants for the aris 
tocracy. Certain of the governor’s backers went so far 
as to give him the profile of women they desired. 

From 720 to 752 raids were carried out in Sicily 
with greater or lesser success. In 735, Governor 
‘Ubayd-Allah Ibn Al-Habhab was faced with a revolt 
by Berbers and Africans. In 738 Governor ‘Umar Ibn 
Abd-Allah Al-Muradi decided to impose a Khumus 
(the fifth) tax on the Berbers, which was imposed on 
all the property of the Muslim community to benefit 
the Caliph. The Berbers were therefore considered, 
body and assets, as property of the Umma. The Sofri 
Kharijites, who were very purist and violent, revolted 
in Morocco under the leadership of a Medghra 
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Poem addressed by 
Abu al-Khattab Ibn 
Safwan, a former 
supporter of Bishr Ibn 
Safwan, to Caliph 
Hisham, lamenting the 
scheming and ingratitude 
of the new governor, 
‘Ubay da Ibn Abd-Ar- 
Rahman, and reminding 
him of his own and his 
people's dedication to the 
cause of the Banu 
Mar wan (the Umayyads). 
Chroniclers report that 
this message caused the 


fall of ‘Ubayda ! 
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A Byzantine marquee 
re-used in the Zaytuna 
Great Mosque. Some 
sources attribute its 

foundation to 'Ubayd 
Allah Ibn al-Habhab. 


Egyptian glass weight 
in the name of‘Ubayd 
Allah Ibn al-Habhab, 
governor of Ifriqiya 
(734-741). 
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water-carrier who was quickly replaced by Khalid Ibn 
Hamid Al-Haturi, a Zenata. He inflicted a crushing 
defeat on the army of 70,000 men sent by the Arabs 
on the banks of the Sebou River. The situation 
became more and more difficult for the central power. 
In 742, the Arabs were again defeated at Zab 
(Algeria) but turned the tables in their favour by 
triumphing over two great Kharijite chiefs, Al-Fazari 
and Al-Hawari. The following year, the Deputy 
Governor of Andalusia, Abd-Arrahman Ibn Habib, 
succeeded in a power grab by landing in Jfrigiya and 
settling in Tunis, obliging Governor Handhala Ibn 
Safwan to leave the country for Damascus. Caliph 
Marwan Ibn Muhammad endorsed the change. But 
with the end of the Caliphate Umayad from 
Damascus, Abd-Arrahman gave his allegiance to the 


Abbasids of Baghdad. Muslim power in the Maghreb 
was no longer united. The Sofrite Khawarij of the 
Berber confederation of the Warfajuma took over 
Kairouan in 755 and put an end to Ibn Habib’s dreams 
of seizing the Maghreb and Andalusia. However, 
the Khawarij were also divided : the Ibadis from 
Tripolitania, who were more moderate, drove out the 
Sofrites, who settled at Sijilmassa in Morocco. In 756 
the new kingdom of Umayyade would be created in 
Andalusia. Omar, founder of the Muhallabi family, 
was appointed to succeed Governor Ibn Al-Achaath, 
who had driven the Ibadis from Kairouan in 761 ; he 
settled in Jfrigiya from 768 to 794. In 776, the 
Khawarij Rustamids, Ibadis from Tripoli, settled first 
in Kairouan, then in central Algeria. In 788, the — goyernor of Ifrigiva, 
Idrisid kingdom was proclaimed in eastern Morocco, — Yazid Ibn Hatim (the 
supported by the Awraba Berbers. Kairouan was no tower was built in 821). 
longer the headquarters for Islam in the West. M.LT. drawing. 


Sousse ribat. 
Constructed in the late 
8th century under the 
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The Muslim West and 
Egypt from the middle of 
the 8th century to the 
middle of the 10th. 
(Based on A. Ducellier, 
M. Kaplan, B. Martin 
and E Micheau, Le 
Moyen-Age en Orient: 
Byzance et I’lslam, Paris, 
Hachette, 1990.) 
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AN AUTONOMOUS 
KINGDOM : 
AGHLABID 
IFRIQIYA 


The Aghlabid representatives were very familiar with 
the Maghreb. The first of them, Ibn Salim, succeeded 
Governor Ibn Al-Ash‘ath after his resignation in 
Kairouan in 765. His son, Ibrahim Ibn Al-Aghlab, 
was governor of Zab, west of the Aures, and during 
these troubled times, he tried to keep Prince Idris, a 
descendant of Ali by his son Hasan, who was fleeing 
the Orient after an insurrection at the time, from pass 
ing through the area. Then, Ibn Al-Aghlab conspired 
to poison the prince once he had settled in Fez. He 





IDRISSID 








knew how to render himself invaluable to the court of | Aghlabid dirham issued 
Baghdad. He was named governor of all of Jfrigiya during the reign of 
and in July 800, the Abbasids granted that his emirate — /brahim Ibn Al-Aghlab. 
would become hereditary. 

The Abbasids did not take the reins of a monolithic 
empire. By making Baghdad their capital, they bene 
fited from the support of the Persians of Khorasan 
and Transoxiana, but understood that those hostile to 
them would be to the west in Syria, Arabia, Egypt, the 
Maghreb and Andalusia. Their reign was marked by 
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The Great Mosque 

of Kairouan, first 
attributed to ‘Uqba Ibn 
Nafaa and completed by 
the early Arab governors 
of Ifrigiya, was rebuilt 
under Ziyadat-Allah I in 
835 and Abu Ibrahim 
Ahmed in 863. 


Persian cultural influences and the appearance of what 
one could call shu'ubiya or anti-Arab chauvinism. 
Having a kingdom favourable to the Abbasids in Jfrigiya 
served them well because it was a buffer state between 
the Kharijites in Algeria and the Idrissides in Morocco, 
but especially against the Umayyads in Cordoba that 
the Aghlabids did not hesitate to aggress. 

This was the first independent Muslim kingdom in 
the history of Tunisia. Apart from a formal allegiance to 
the Caliph of Baghdad, the Aghlabid princes, satisfied 
with the title of Emir, were independently managing 
the country and their foreign affairs. However, it was 
first necessary to bring the country under control, 
which was not turning out to be easy. Curiously, it 
wasn’t only because the Berbers were resisting, but 
also because of their own Arab army, with Khuraysh 
Al-Kindi revolting in Tripoli in 801, another revolt in 
Tripoli in 805 and a mutiny among the ranks of the 
entire army in 810. The Sardinian expeditions, no less 
than five between 807 and 821, did not satisfy the 













greed of the soldiers and officers. A revolt led by 
Ziyad Ibn Sahl exploded in Fahs and then another 
happened in Kasserine in 823, which was more 
difficult to contain. At the head of this revolt was a 
nobleman from the Qays tribe, named Mansur Ibn 
Nasr, also known as Tunbudhi. 

In 812, Ibrahim Ibn Al-Aghlab, founder of the 
dynasty, died. It was a difficult time, because in the 
Orient, a war of succession had begun between two 
Caliphs, Al-Amin and Al-Ma’mun. The Aghlabids 
did not want to make enemies in the two camps and 
remained neutral. The two Caliphs of Baghdad 
recognised Abd-Allah as Ibrahim Ibn Al-Aghlab’s 
successor. On top of that, when Ibrahim Ibn AI- 
Mahdi, also known as Ibn Shakla, proclaimed himself 
Caliph, the Aghlabid, Ziyadat-Allah, who succeeded 
his brother in 817, refused to acknowledge his claim. 
Al-Ma’mun was grateful when he won definitively the 
following year. But the Tunbudhi revolt in Jfrigiya 
was serious. This nobleman and Governor of Tripoli 


Overleaf (double page): 
Minaret and mihrab of 
the Great Mosque of 
Kairouan, built during 
the reign of Ziyadat- 
Allah I (817-838). 
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was outraged that Ziyadat-Allah executed another 
Arab rebel, Amr Ibn Muawiyah and his two sons. 
Tounboudhi took up arms and battled the Aghlabid 
forces in Tunis. Defeated in Kairouan, they barricaded 
themselves in Tunbudhi’s castle near Mohammedia. 
Amr Ibn Naff took up the cause in 825, crushing 
Ziyadat-Allah’s army, which he had pursued to 
Kairouan. Mansur returned as head of the allies and 
a major part of the country had escaped a central 
authority. The Emir’s cousin, Sufiyan Ibn Sawda, 
took control of the situation with the help of a coali 

tion of Nefzaoua and Zenata Berbers, blacks and 
mercenaries, and inflicted defeat on the Arab rebels 
at Taqyus (Thiges near Degache). The rebellion was 
not totally stopped, but the situation favoured the 
Aghlabids, and Ziyadat-Allah emerged as the victor. 
From time to time until the end of the century, insur 

rection resurfaced despite the efforts of the central 
authority to defuse the situation by trying to focus on 
other, more glorious objectives. 

The greatest issue during the Aghlabid reign was 
abroad - the conquest of Sicily - and matters would 
turn out better for them. The first attempt was in 820, 
and in 827, 10,000 men and 700 cavalry under the 
command of the great Qadhi of Kairouan, Assad Ibn 
Al-Furat left the port of Sousse on 100 small craft and 
headed to Sicily, where they would land at Mazara 


Inscription attributing 
the watch-tower of 
Sousse ribat to Emir 
Ziyadat-Allah I in 821. 


Opposite page: 
Sousse mosque built 
during the reign of the 
Aghlabid Emir Abu 
al-Abbas Muhammad 
(841-856). 
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Del Vallo. Luck was with them at the start and they 
advanced east on the island without much 
A difficulty. However, the Siege of 
PX Syracuse would be costly : the plague 
,» decimated the ranks and Assad him 
self succumbed. On the other hand, 
the Tuscans tried to land in Tunisia, 
and it was another Aghlabid rebel 
in power, Abd-As-Salam Ibn Al- 
4, Mufarraj, who defeated them 
between Utica and Carthage in 828. 
In spite of the epidemic and other 
problems, the Arabs remained in Sicily and 
gradually established Aghlabid authority 
on the western part of the island, with 
Palermo as their base. Messina was taken in 
842, then Modica and Ragusa in 849. A mili 
tary column marched on Rome after landing at Ostia 
















Portrait of Assad Ibn in 846, leaving a portion of the neighbourhoods in 
Al-Furat. Drawing ruin and damaging Saint Peters Cathedral. Prior to 
by Zeryat. that, the Arab columns moved forward to southern 


Italy, reaching Benevento, Taranto and Brindisi. The 
conquest of Sicily continued in 858, when Enna was 
taken and Syracuse in 878 as well as the Taormina, 
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The Arab campaigns 





in Sicily. 
Geraci 835 
Platani 835 Butera 845 859 
846 Lentini 
708 Syracuse 
(8 inconclusive Arab victory / failed Arab siege 827 
Wm Successful Arab conquest / victory 
[™) re-captured by Byzantines, then lost Modica 845 Opposite page: 
The Aghlabid seat of 
Messina in 842. 


etc. Sicily remained under Muslim Jfrigiyan control 
for more than two centuries, and their impact would 
be felt for centuries more. 

The Aghlabid dynasty not only had to contend with 
insurrections by its Arab army, which led them to 
recruit Blacks for their guard, but the Blacks also 
revolted and the leadership slaughtered them in 878, 
replacing them with mercenaries or slaves. On another — The conquest of Syracuse. 
note, the Emirs had to defend their independence — Skylitzes ’ Byzantine 
against Baghdad’s attempts to regain control of Ifrigiva — Chronicles. National 
in 826, and then later under Caliph Al-Mu‘tasim Library of Madrid. 
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Illustration from 
Skylitzes ’ Byzantine 
Chronicles. National 
Library of Madrid. 
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“Muhammad is the 
messenger of Allah”. 
Inscription on a column 
of the Great Mosque 
in Kairouan. 
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(833-42) and against the Tulunids of Egypt in 878. 
They managed to maintain their independence and, 
having saved the residents of Tripoli against the 
unspeakable violence of Al-Abbas Ibn Ahmad Ibn 
Tulun, Emir Ibrahim JI was able to extend his 
kingdom to the Gulf of Syrte. On the other hand, 
they distanced themselves from the population in 833 
by adopting Mutazilism, formalised in the East by 
Caliph Al-Ma’mun, whereas the religious leaders in 
Kairouan were traditional Sunni and Kharijism was 
prominent among the Berbers. This religious orienta 
tion, to which the Aghlabid Emirs remained loyal to 
the end, caused concern and led to revolts (the 
Zouagha, Louata, Meknessa Berbers of Gafsa and 
Jerid) from 838 to 841, as well as opposition from the 
Ibadite Berbers from Jebel Nafiisa in Tripolitania 
and their co-religionists in Zab in Algeria. In a nut 
shell, the kingdom experienced a number of Berber 


The ruins of Raqqada, 
the princely city founded 
in 876 by the Aghlabid 
Emir Ibrahim II. 





uprisings lasting until the last decade of the century. 
The Berbers were more inclined to rise up against a 


tyrannical power going against their black guards, 
their own courtiers, their own Sunni Ulama and their 
own Arab lords; more so than other sectors of the 
population. Needless to say, this was a situation that 
the Fatimids knew how to exploit as they began to 
take power in the Maghreb. 

The Aghlabid era was approaching its end : a dra 
matic and shameful finish to a dynasty that had resis 
ted dangers both from within and abroad for more 
than a century. The last Emir killed his father in order 
to take his place under the name of Ziyadat-Allah IIL. 
He tried to deal with the Fatimid army columns 
coming from the West. His own army defeated at 
Lorbeus, he left his residence at Raqqada with his 
harem, courtiers, guard and supporters, along with the 
entire public treasury, and headed to Tripoli. His 
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cousin, Ibrahim, who arrived at Raqqada to support 
him but too late, realised that he had fled. He tried to 
build an army by calling on the people of Kairouan to 
provide necessary subsidies, but they refused and 
expelled him from the city. He followed the trail of 
Ziyadat-Allah and joined him in Tripoli. No urging 
could convince him to retake what was his. The fugi 
tive had only one idea in his mind : to go to Baghdad 
and live in opulence under the protection of Caliph 
Abbasid, whose family had served for a century. 
However, driven back from Iraq, he died after going 
back and forth between Egypt and Syria. We don’t 
know exactly where he is buried, but some say in an 
ancient latrine ! Even if this is not true, it’s a strong 
symbol in any case. 
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Be that as it may, the first Aghlabid era was one of 
asserting independence, the spread of traditional 
moderate Sunni Islam that resisted attacks from 
Mutazalites, Kharijites and Shiites thanks to the 
continuous resistance by the Ulama from Kairouan. It 
was during the first half of the Aghlabid century that 
the bright star of Muslim studies under the grand 
Imam Suhnun, Abu Said Ibn Said Ibn Habib AI- 
Tannukhi, would shine. He was the great propagator 
and defender of Malekite law in the Maghreb. Born in 
Kairouan in 776, he studied in /frigiya and the East, 
returning to his home city to teach students who came 
from all over (some say that he trained more than 700 

faqihs). He combined in one volume, Al-Mudaivana 
Al-Kubra, the entire Fiqh of Medina Malik Ibn Anas 





a 


Inscription (recent) 


citing a passage from 
Abu Bakr Al-Maliki’s 
Riadb an-Nufus, 
which decorates the 
mausoleum of Imam 
Suhnun in Kairouan. 
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Ajwibat (Answers) by 
Imam Suhnun. 
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Aghlabid pools. 
Constructed by Emir 
Abu Ibrahim Ahmad in 
862. Extending over 
more than a hectare, the 
capacity is estimated at 
53,000m? of water. 


Opposite page: 

An Aghlabid accompanies 
the Abbasid embassy to 
Charlemagne (Chares the 
Great). Detail from The 
Tribute of the Caliph 
Harun al-Rashid to 
Charlemagne. Oil on 
canvas by Jacob Jordaens, 
circa 1651. Musee des 
Beaux A rts, Arras. 
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from Medina. He died in 854. His work would become 
the reference volume for Malekism in the Maghreb. 
The Aghlabid era was also one of civil construction 


(mosques) and military construction (ribats and 
fortresses), urban development (at least two districts 
in Kairouan : Al-Qasr Al-Qadim and Raqqada) and 
overtures to the western Mediterranean. In addition, it 
was an era of influence abroad. The Aghlabid dynasty 
entered into trade agreements around the Mediter 

ranean, resuming local traditions. It was an Aghlabid 
in 800 who accompanied the Abbasid ambassador to 
meet Charlemagne in the Piedmont. The fragmenting 
of Italy at the time without a doubt encouraged 
expansion projects in the southern part of the boot. 
Their greatest success was the lasting conquest of 
Sicily. The Aghlabid territory was not quite the size of 
the great Muslim province ruled the previous century 
by Kairouan, but it was nearly equal in size to 
Carthage during the Punic era when it extended from 
the Gulf of Syrte to the base of the Aures, and even 
further, including the plateau and Chott Hodhna and 
Zab, the southern part of Constantine that doesn’t 
have specific borders but was an [Jfrigiyan outpost. 
Controlling the entire territory was not easy, but it 
held its borders to the end. Relations between the 
Aghlabid kingdom and their neighbours to the east, 
notably the Tulunids from Egypt, and in the west, the 


principalities of the Algerian Kharijites and the 
Cordoban Umayyads, were contentious. In fact, these 
circumstances reflected the state of the Muslim 
empire, that was everywhere subjected to centrifugal 
forces and that the spiritual dominance of the Caliphate 
was able to conceal behind a benevolent regard. 
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THE FATIMIDS : 

A SHITTE CALIPHATE 
IN SUNNI AND 
KHARIJITE MAGHREB! 


When the Umayyad Abd-Arrahman and Hassanid 
Idris came to the Maghreb, it wasn’t because they were 
certain of creating a kingdom, at Cordoba for the for 
mer and Fez for the latter, but because they both had 
Berber mothers. In reality, they had fled persecution in 
the Orient, taking refuge in the land of their maternal 
ancestors, and luck smiled upon them. It was the 


Horseman wearing a 
turban. From a bowl by 
Sabra Al-Mansuryya, 
10th century. Bardo 
Museum, Tunis. 
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Berbers who helped the Fatimids to create a Caliphate 
from the descendants of the Prophet Muhammad’s 
daughter Fatima, hence the name Fatimid. The 
devotion the Muslims of the Maghreb had for the 
Prophet’s family was nothing new. Historians need to 
look back to the beginnings of Islamisation for this 
devotion to those we call Ahl-al-Bayt (the members 
of the family), which did not necessarily imply an 
adherence to the political and ideological doctrines 
that gave rise to the different branches of Shiism. 
However, what would the Mahdi, founder of the 
dynasty, have gained, no matter his greatness, without 
the Kutamas, Constantinian Berbers who took a key 
role as talented leaders, steered by an outstanding pro 

pagandist and chief such as Abd-Allah As-Sanaani ? 
Undoubtedly, the Fatimids would have preferred to 
establish their power in the Orient, but the Abbasids 
diverted them, to their own advantage. 

Nevertheless, the choice of the Maghreb was not a 
coincidence. Many descendants of the Prophet by 
his grandson Al-Hasan Ibn Ali Ibn Abi-Talib had 
peacefully settled in the ninth century at the head of 
cities or regions that are part of today’s Algeria. The 
historian Mohamed Taibi, in his major work on the 
Aghlabid dynasty, took a count based on the work of 
the geographer, Al-Yaqubi, in the Mitidja Valley : 
there were more than six. They were also at Tlemcen, 
at the banks and mouth of the Chelif, in the centre 
between Msila and Tahert, as well as at Bouira. They 
were accepted and respected by the Matmata, Zenata, 
Sanhaja and Zwara Berbers. But having a fondness 
for the descendants of the Prophet did not automati 
cally mean people would take up arms in their name. 
For that to happen, there had to be a particular kind 
of conditioning. 

Trained in the Orient, Abd-Allah, also known as 
As-Sanaani (because he came on behalf of Sanaa, 
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Yemen), and Abu-Abd-Allah Ad-Dai (the Predicator), 
came to the Maghreb looking for an audience to 
recruit to the Ismaili branch of Shiism, a branch that 
had gone underground due to persecution and whose 
leader lived in anonymity in Salamiya, a small village 
between Hama and Homs in Syria. In 893, he found 
a receptive audience in the Babor Mountains in the 
Petite Kabylie region where the Kutamas Berbers 
lived. They had converted to Islam, but never really 
accepted the succession of rulers in Kairouan. They 
lived in isolation, nearly surrounded by garrisons in 
the foothills and plains that watched over their move 
ments. The Predicator, having met some Kutamas 
pilgrims at Mecca, followed them into the mountains. 

His task wasn’t easy. It took him ten years to convert 
the Kutamas to Ismailism, to bring the different 

factions together that had been adversaries, create a 

strong, disciplined army and amass enough money to 
move forward. He was able to take a step forward 
when in 902, with his supporters, he settled at Ikjan, 
a Casbah between Mila and Setif. Mila had been 
re-occupied by the Aghlabids before being taken back 
again by the Kutamas. This was a decisive victory 


because the city was one of the garrisons that sur- 
rounded the Kutamas, so they were no longer totally 
surrrounded. From that point forward, the expeditions 
multiplied but without immediate results. The respite 
between two conquests gave the new followers of 
Fatimism time to learn more about it and heal the old 
wounds remaining from confrontations between rival 
factions. In 904, Setif would fall into the hands of the 
Predicator. The great Battle of Lorbeus (in Tunisia) 
took place in 909, which completely defeated the 
Aghlabid army and provoked panic and caused 
Ziyadat-Allah III to flee, which we previously talked 
about. In 907, the Aghlabid fief at Zab (in the south 
ern Aures) fell, and on March 21, 909, the Predicator, 
Abd-Allah As-Sanaani, made his formal entrance into 
Kairouan, abandoned by the last of the Aghlabids. 

While it was a total victory, the Mahdi, leader of the 
Fatimid Ismailis, had to garner the victory by going 
there, but he was imprisoned at Sijilmassa in the far 
reaches of the Moroccan Sahara. Besides, the 
Predicator, who had been working on this for more 
than ten years, had not yet met him. 

The Mahdi, when still in hiding, had left Salamiya 
in 902. The situation had become dangerous. The 

Abbasid Caliphate triumphed over the Zinj revoltin The ruins of Sijilmassa, 
Mesopotamia and the Qarmatians in Arabia. The = Morocco. It was at 

fugitive was hesitating between Yemen, __Sijilmassa that the 
where there was a former centre for Mahdi settled incognito. 
teaching and Egypt, where the 
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_ Tulunid power was faltering. It seems that his advi 
Sex SOTS preferred he go to the Maghreb, far from 







F ” Abd-Allah. The fugitive continued on his 
way toward the furthest point of the Maghreb, 
choosing Sijilmassa in the southern part of Tafilelt. 


Coin in the name of the He settled there incognito. 
Caliph Al-Mahdi, But news travels : Baghdad learned that the Mahdi 
Kairouan, 912. had left Salamiya and the Abbasids alerted their repre 


sentatives. In 905, Egypt fell under their dominion. 
The Aghlabids were fighting in /frigiya and Baghdad 
even succeeded in replacing Emir Ibrahim II with his 
son in 902. The governor of Sijilmassa discovered the 


The Fatimids in North 

Africa from 909 to 973. true identity of the traveller and his friends. He arrested 
(Map based on Edmond them and threw them in prison just in case. However, 
Jouhaud, Histoire de in Petite Kabylie, Abu Abd-Allah was amassing 
L'Afrique du Nord, victories. When and where did he know that his leader 
Les Deux Cogs d’Or, was at Sijilmassa ? It’s interesting to see his list of 
Paris, 1968.) conquests in the northern part of Constantine toward 
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Zab and Jerid along what is now the Tunisian 
border. He could not ignore that his leader, 
coming from Egypt, had headed west. Did 
he want to go meet him ? He went back 4 
up toward Lorbeus, was _ victorious é 
there, and then entered Kairouan. 
Looking back on what happened - ~ 
next, it seems logical that the Mahdi sit 
would come from the Orient to the \ 
Maghreb to take possession of a kingdom 
ready to accept the Fatimid Caliphate as 
the leading power. It wasn’t that easy. 
Neither the traveller’s doubts, nor his route, 
nor the state of the different principalities in the 
Maghreb would lead one to believe it could happen. — Coin in the name of the 
He also fled trouble in the Orient to take refuge in the Caliph Al-Mahdi, 
Muslim west. Although Sijilmassa was not a safe place,  Mahdia, 926. 
it was far from the big cities, and he therefore settled 
there, incognito, until he was arrested. Abu Abd-Allah, 
the tireless Predicator, understood perfectly well that 
the danger was great. So for the first time, the autho 
rities were able to put their hands on the Mahdi that 
everyone was looking for. Anything could happen ! 
Abu Abd-Allah was escorted by an army to free his 
leader. He succeeded after a confrontation with the 
troops belonging to the Midrarite lord in Sijilmassa 
and after overthrowing the Kharijite Rustamid regime 
in Tahert along the way. His liberation was a bit mud 
dled. The Predicator mistook another prisoner for his 
leader. The mistake was quickly rectified and the great 
story was ready to happen in all its glory. The escapee 
finally arrived at Raqgada on 21 March, 909, having 
earlier taken a detour via Ikjan, the religious home of 
the Kutamas, where they found war treasures that they 
took. 
But who was this Mahdi in reality ? The Abbasids 
and the Sunnis in general were doubtful of his true 
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The Great Mosque of 
Mahdia, by Al-Mahdi, 
916. Rebuilt in keeping 
with the original design 
in the early 1960s. 
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ancestry, encouraged by the fact that the Shiites were 
deceptive in order to conceal the identity of their 
hidden imam. No matter. For history’s sake, he was 
recognised by the Ismailis, their followers like Abu 
Muhammad Abd-Allah Al-Mahdi Billah who was 
descended from the Prophet by Fatima, Ali Ibn Abi- 
Talib, and the branch of the seventh grandson, Ismail 
Ibn Ja'far As-Sadiq, as the hidden imam until he, 
according to the Shiite belief in taking charge of the 
Muslim community, spoke out to assure peace and 
justice. The Ismailis believed strongly even if their 
adversaries preferred to diminish his importance by 
calling him the nickname 'Ubayd-Illah. 

They acquired power by force. It remained for the 
new leader to rally the hearts of the people, a task that 
would prove to be difficult. Islam for the majority of 
Ifrigiya was Sunni, generally Malekite, very moderate, 
traditional, and they avoided theological controversies. 
Some Berber groups adopted Kharijism, still present 
in the mountainous regions near the Sahara. All 





attempts to impose it as a primary doctrine failed. 
I Sven more, of the four leading denominations of 
Kharijism (Ibadi, Sufri, Azariga and Nukkan), it was 
(lie first, the most moderate, that drove away the 
others. Shiism also has a number of branches, but his 
had never taken hold in its more radical forms in the 
Maghreb. Certainly there has always been a great 
fondness for the Prophet’s family and all of his 
descendants, but it comes in different shades, and it 
hasn’t resulted in adhering to the ideologies and espe 

cially the theology drawn up by the various factions. 
In addition, of the two branches of Shiism, twelver 
Imamism and sevener Ismailism, the first was more 
moderate. The Fatimids belonged to the second. This 
did not help with creating understanding between 
them and the Sunni Ulama from Kairouan, and the 
disagreements that resulted would affect relations 
between the leadership and the Ifriqiyan people for a 
century and a half until the great split in the eleventh 
century. For the time being, the Fatimids firmly 
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Opposite: 

Mahdia, the Fatimid city founded by 
Al-Mahdi in 916, a peninsula approx. 
1,400 metres in length and 500 metres 
wide. Reconstruction by Jean-Claude 
Golvin. 


Bab Zouila, known as Skifa el-Kahla, an 
imposing fortified gate standing at the 
entrance to the Fatimid city of Mahdia. 
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Simeon (left) sends an intended to rule and expand as far as they could from 
emissary to the Caliph east to west. 

Abu Abd-Allah Al- The problems began right away. In 910, a Zenata 
Mahdi (right). Sky litzes' uprising in the centre of Algeria was quelled. The 
Byzantine Chronicles. following year it became more serious. The Kutamas 
Nawonar Tibia believed that they had been deprived of the rights that 


Madrid. they had had for seventeen years under Abu Abd- 


Allah Ad-Da‘i, and they revolted. Al-Mahdi responded 
violently against the Kutamas. The Da‘i and _ his 
brother, Abu Al-Abbas, were executed. From that 
point forward, the Caliph was the only leader who 
could mobilise those among the Kutamas who 
remained loyal in order to bring those who were 
resisting, like in Kairouan, under control. In the same 
year, 911, the Aghlabid supporters who remained at 
Qasr Al-Qadim near Kairouan revolted. They were 
defeated and expelled. Finally, also that same year, 
Sicily seceded. Another riot erupted in Kairouan, 
where 700 Kutamas (again !) were slaughtered. The 
Fatimid leadership responded by persecuting the 
Sunni Ulama accused of being behind the riots. 
The Zenata from the Ibadi region in central Algeria 
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revolted again. The Mahdi sent his troops to put an 
end to the revolt. The Hawara Ibadit from Tripoli also 
revolted. An anti-Mahdi from the Orissa tribe of 
Kutamas in Constantine made his appearance at the 
same time ; he was crushed. Things were not stable at 
all. It’s understood that to escape a turbulent [/frigiya, 
their leader tried launching an expedition towards Egypt 
in 913 under the command of his heir, Al-Qa’im, and 
that they tried again in 919 with some success in 
Cyrenaica and Faiyum. The Orient was the dream. 
While waiting for that though, they had to manage 
what was happening in the present, and in 916, Sicily’s 
secession drowned in blood. The recovery was led 
roughly by eastern allies of the Fatimid family, the 
Kalbi tribe. 

The Idrissids in Morocco were also descendants of 
Ali Ibn Abi-Talib, by his son Hasan. But the Fatimids 
considered that they alone, the descendants of 
Husayn, were the only legitimate heirs of the 
Prophet. They also tried on two occasions to eliminate 
the Idrissids. They took Fez in 921, lost it in 926 and 
attacked Morocco again in 928. What was at stake 
was the threat of Morocco falling to their Cordoban 
neighbours, especially since Abd-Arrahman III, the 
leader of Andalusia, responded to the first Fatimid Coin struck in the name 
advance toward Fez by taking Melilla and on the — of“Al-Imam Al-Qaim 
second attempt taking Ceuta. Bi-Amr Allah Amir 

After a quarter century and a difficult reign, Obeid- = A/-Mu'ninin”. 

Illah Al-Mahdi died in 934 at the age of 63. His son, 
Al-Qa’im Bi-Amr-IIlah succeeded him. He was expe 
rienced, having already led his father’s army toward 
Egypt, then Morocco. He returned earlier than antic 
ipated to Ifrigiya in 927 because of a plot to try to 
replace him as crown prince with his brother Abu-Ali. 
After that he no longer left Mahdia. He was not well 
liked in the capital. He understood now the risks of 
being away. Thus, he would continue to stay put for 
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Opposite page: 

Coin struck in the name 
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Cairo, 969. 
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ten years, focused on strengthening his power that was 
subject to challenges. This power would become 
endangered in 944 by the largest uprising of his reign, 
that of Makhlad Ibn Kaydad, who was derisively 
called the man on a donkey since he chose to ride a don 
key to get around due to his limp. The mockery didn’t 
keep the revolt from lasting for three years, nor did it 
keep him from being able to get the entire country to 
rise up to the point where there was little Fatimid 
power left, with Mahdia besieged. Only Sousse resis 
ted the attacks. The man on a donkey was a Zenatan 
Kharijite. However in five months, he was able to get 
both the Sunnis and the Kharijites to revolt. The 
Ulama from Kairouan blessed his actions. He enlisted 
the Hawara and notably the Bani Kamillan (or 


Gamillan according to Ibn Khaldun) as well 
as other Berbers from Jerid, the Aures and 
Zab, and he was able to rally together other 
major cities such as Beja, Tunis and Gafsa. 
The revolt was not just one tribe or one sect, 
and it had multiple causes. But over some 
months the insurgents gave in to excess and 
found themselves, little by little, losing 
popular support. In 945, Al-Qa’im died in 
Mahdia. His successor, Ismail, once trium 
phant in 947, proclaimed himself Caliph and 
took the name Al-Mansur, the Victorious. 
He died in 953 after a reign that saw prob 
lems in Sicily and southern Italy. He tried, 
but with difficulty, to save Calabria, Otranto 
and Bari from Byzantine attacks. In 958, his 
successor, Al-Muizz-li-Din-Ulah, concluded 
a treaty with Byzance for five years. Al- 
Muizz went down in history for his conquest 
of Egypt, then tried to resume his father’s 
policies in all directions. He organised a raid 
on Almeria in Andalusia ; the Umayyads 
responded with a raid of their own on 
Sousse. He retook Sijilmassa, but failed in 
taking back Fez ; he headed southwest in 
Morocco in the direction of Soussa, then 
pushed his troops to the ocean before head 
ing north again, taking Fez with the help of 
the Sanhaja Berbers in 959. But the Orient 
remained his primary objective. Ten years 
later the Fatimid General Jawhar succeeded in 
taking the capital of Egypt, Fustat, founded 
by the Arab conqueror Amr Ibn-Al-As. The 
only thing Al-Muizz needed to do was choose 
where he wished to live. In truth there wasn’t 
much hesitation. His ancestors had always 
dreamed of establishing a Middle Eastern 
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Caliphate. The dream was fulfilled during his reign. 
The army built its base to the north of Fustat and a 
palace for their leader as well as a mosque. The new 
base was called Al-Qahira, the Imperious, and the 
mosque, Al-Azhar, the Brilliant; it was a launchpad 
for spreading the Fatimid doctrine. 

The Kutamas supporters accompanied the Caliph to 
Cairo. Sicily was entrusted to the Caliphate’s eastern 
allies, the Kalbi and placed under the authority of 
Cairo. The Maghreb was entrusted to the Sanhaja and 
their chief, Buluggin Ibn Ziri. His father, Ziri Ibn 
Manad, distinguished himself by taking over Zab. His 
son and his clan remained Fatimid followers, and he 
demonstrated his loyalty many times. We will see that 
the Sanhaja, also known as the Zirids in reference to 
their patriarch, Ziri Ibn Manad, would do their best to 
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remain loyal to their leader in Cairo despite many 
problems in their relations with the Sunnis. 

We should note that during the Fatimid era, Abu 
Ja‘far Ibn Ibrahim, who became famous through his 
family name of Ibn Al-Jazzar, was a great name in 
Ifrigiyan medicine. He was born at the beginning of 
the century and died about 978. He was a student of a 
famous Jewish doctor, Ishaq Ibn Sulayman. One could 
say that he outpaced his mentor, writing four medical 
guides, one of them on pediatrics, which was translated 
into Latin, as well as other works on history, notably on 
the Fatimids. The Fatimid court had its bard in the 
great poet Ibn Hani’, to whom the erudite Mohamed 
Al-Yaalaoui devoted a masterful thesis. Born in 
Andalusia in 932 of a father who was from Mahdia 
and perhaps of Oriental origin, he emigrated to 
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Ifrigiya and began working for the Fatimids, prima 
rily Al-Muizz, who he followed to Egypt where he 
died in 973, not long after settling in Cairo. Ibn Hani’ 
was a poet devoted to the past, creating his verse using 
the classical model, so well that he was often conside 
red the Mutanabbi of the Maghreb. More than his 
style which in itself is admirable, his poetry is a cons - 
tant hymn to the glory of the Caliph, with overindul- 
gent language that has caused many authors to hesi 
tate in quoting him in their work. One time, he spoke 


of Al-Muizz, giving him attributes generally reserved 
for God : 
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Ibn Al-Jazzar, 

Zad al-Musafir, 
Latin translation. 
Reims Bibliotheque 
Municipale. 


Opposite page: 

Ishaq Ibn Sulayman, 
Kitab al-himyat, 

Latin translation. 
BnF, National Library 
of France. 
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Your will reigns supreme, even over fate ! Pronounce 
your sentence ! Make your decision ! Because you are the 
Unique and Triumphant One! 

On the other hand, the most famous and respected 
religious man in this period was Abu Hanifa Nu'man 
Ibn Muhammad At-Tamimi, best known as Qadhi 
Nu'man, whose official job with the Fatimids was tied 
to his reputation. He knew ‘Ubayd-Allah, worked for 
his son, Al-Qaim, and finally Al-Muizz who he fol- 
lowed to Egypt, where he died in 974. He was over 80 
years old. However, he is better known, not for his 
sentences doled out as a judge, but for his essential 
work on Ismaik thought and theology. He wrote many 
books, perhaps as many as forty-two according to 
some researchers, others claiming forty-four. We only 
know about twenty for sure. Some of the ideas he 


The Fatimids used the 

weapon known as “Greek 
fire”, as described by the 
famous fatimid poet 

Ibn Hani Al-Andalusi. 

Skylitzes' Byzantine 

Chronicles. National 

Library of Madrid. 
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Qhadi No'man 
manuscript. 
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developed in his works were under the dictation of 
the Caliphs themselves. To list some that we have at 
hand : 

- Daaim Al-Islam (The Pillars of Islam), a book on 
the Ismaili figh that would have been written at the 
express request of Al-Muizz ; 

- A critical interpretation of the Da’aim, entitled 
Educating Believers through an Exact Esoteric 
Understanding of Religious Matters; 


- An Asas At-Ta’uil (Basis for Interpretation), which 
gives the keys to understanding sacred texts ; 
— Al-Majalis Wa-l-Mussayarat (The Sessions and 
Supporting Documents), a sort of transcript of what 
the Caliphs said in the course of their relationships 
with each other; 
—  TIftitah Ad-Da'wa (The Beginning of the 
Predication), a book often used by historians that 
recounts all of the work of Abu Abd-Allah with the 
Kutamas up until the success of the Fatimids. 
All of the works of Qadhi Numan have been widely 
studied, analysed and critiqued, and even translated by Manuscript of 
the Ismailis worldwide. Qhadi Nu‘mans 
Kitab al-Muntakhab. 
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Plate decorated with a 
battle scene, late 10th 
century. Raqqada 
Museum of Islamic Arts 
and Civilisation, 
Kairouan. 


Opposite page : 

Statue of Buluggin 

Ibn 7Ari Yusuf Bulukkin 
in Algiers. 
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Wie 


THE DIFFICULT 
ZIRID VICARIATE 


How can one govern in fairness a Sunni population 
in the name of a Shiite Caliph who is far away when 
you are first of all an uncompromising soldier ? 

Such was the fate of the Zirids ! These warriors 
from the great Sanhaja confederation of the central 
Maghreb found in Shiism the possibility of lessening 
pressure from the Hawara from the East, a majority of 
whom were Kharijite, and the Zenata from the West, 
while balancing between the Cordoban Umayyads 
and the Rustamids from Tahert, without forgetting 
the Awraba from Fez and the Oulili (Volubilis), 
supporters of the Idrissids. The Sanhaja could have 
constituted the heart of the Fatimid forces if their 





region had been similar to the mountainous region 
of Kabylie. The centre of their territory was ¢ 
Achir, south of Medea on the central Algerian f, by, 
plateau. But in fact, it was in the Petite Kabylie 
of the Kutamas that the Predicator Abu Abd- 

Allah found his successful recruiting base after 
indoctrinating the soldiers on behalf of future 
Fatimid Caliphs. Nonetheless, the Sanhaja 

had their chance when the Shiite troops aK / 
took Zab, then Tahert and pushed fy 
forward to Sijilmassa. After that, they 2) 
demonstrated unimpeachable support E 
for Fatimism. It was in their interest Gg 
when they did not have the best 
relationship with the Kutamas and 
they were not unhappy to be competing 
against them. Their time had come when the 
first Caliph, ‘Ubayd-Illah Al-Mahdi needed 
to reestablish order in the different factions 
within the Kutamas’ ranks. He subdued the 
insurgents and killed their anti-Mahdi, but 
he understood that he had to rely on a 
back-up force to counterbalance the 
Kutamas. Ziri Ibn Manad, the Sanhaja 
chief, was the right man for the job. He 
had served to the end of the dynasty, and 
when Al-Muizz decided in 972 to move 
his capital to Egypt, bringing with 
him a force of Kutamas loyalists, as 
mentioned he entrusted Ziri’s son, 
Buluggin, with Jfrigiya. The Zirid 
dynasty was born. All the same, the 
Fatimids took some precautions. They 
removed Tripolitania, Sicily and the Petite 
Kabylie from under their territorial jurisdic 
tion of power. If they wanted this viceroy to 
leave his territory, they only had to steer 
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. him toward the West, that’s to say, to the 
%». detriment of their Kharijite, Idrissid, 
=~ Zenata and Umayyad adversaries. The 
road was blocked at Tripoli, the sea 
\ off-limits, and the Kutamas 
reigned in Petite Kabylie. In 
, addition, the Caliph main 
m tained taxation powers and 
oversaw the Zirids’ war 
activities. 
This was a particularly 
difficult situation for the 
Zirid prince. Since the 
announcement of the Fatimid 
court’s departure toward Egypt, the 
regions subdued by force began to 
revolt. Buluggin Ibn Ziri began by 
leading his forces against Tahert, which 
2 had returned to Kharijism. Then they 
sabdaed Tlemcen and then the Zenata in the north. 




















The dogma followed by However, the Caliph ordered the offensive to stop, 
the Fatimids allowed the and then he opposed an increase in taxes. Even worse, 
human figure to be the Buluggin brothers tried to hatch a plot in 981. 
depicted. Turbaned head Having been found out, they fled to Egypt. The 
in stucco found at Sabra Caliph received them, lavished them with gifts and 


Al-Mansuria, late 10th 


sent them back to /frigiya with orders for them not to 
century. Raqqada 


be harmed. In 983, the Zirid prince defeated the 
Zenata and pushed further to Ceuta, where he met 
resistance. It was in the course of this offensive that 
the Caliph demanded an envoy of 1,000 Sanhaja 
cavalry ! Apparently, the Caliph feared that his vassal 
would become intoxicated by his successive victories. 
Buluggin died in 984. His son, Abu-l-Fath AI- 
Mansur, succeeded him. To mark his authority, he 
obliged the dignitaries from the Zirid state to come to 
Achir, the cradle of the Sanhaja, to demonstrate their 
allegiance. However, if his father had unwavering 


Museum of Islamic Arts 
and Civilisation, 
Kairouan. 
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loyalty for the Fatimid Caliph, Al-Mansur affirmed 
his independence vis-a-vis Cairo. He changed his 
stance about the Sunni Ulama and gave them gifts. 
He increased his popularity with the people and 
ordered the construction of a city, Al-Mansuria, on 
the spot of his camp south of Kairouan. He made his 
first official visit in December. But the true side of 
Al-Mansur would brutally show its face when a 
preacher was assassinated. He was a kateb (scribe) 
recently converted to Ismailism that Caliph Al-Aziz 
had appointed Dai and sent to Ifriqiya, ordering Al- 
Mansur to take an oath before him. The vassal com 

plied but the following year, he organised a set-up and 
assassinated the Da"i. This was big. It triggered a 
revolt by the Shiites in Kairouan and the Kutamas 
rose up. Al-Mansur quelled the insurgents and went 
to Petite Kabylie, where he fiercely crushed the rebel 

lion in neighbouring Setif, captured Abu-Fahm, the 


special envoy from Cairo, and slit his throat in front — Gojq dinar. struck in 


of two other envoys, who he sent to the Caliph as = yahdia in 990, in the 
witnesses. Al-Aziz took the insult without reacting. name of the fifth Fatimid 
He died soon after, and his successor An-Nasir did — Caliph Al-Aziz 

not react either. Al-Mansur died in 996 at Al- (975-996). 
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Pool with lion motifs 
in the Manar Palace at 
the Al Qal’a of Bani 
Hammad. (After 
Qantara.) 
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Mansuria. Six months later, An-Nasir died in Cairo. 
It was a sea change in the relations between the 
Fatimid leadership and their representatives in 


Ifriqiya. 


Al-Hakim’s reign began in Cairo, and in the 
Maghreb, the reign began with a 12-year-old, Badis 
Ibn Al-Mansur. Relations were reestablished, you 
could say fondly : Al-Hakim sent experts to train the 
young emir, who demonstrated exemplary obedience. 
The leader of Cordoba, Al-Mansur Ibn Abi-Amir, 
had taken advantage of the turbulence in the Zirid 
kingdom under Al-Mansur Ibn Buluggin to invade 
Morocco. Badis, becoming Nasir-ad-Dawla Abu 
Manad by virtue of Al-Hakim’s decree, was no longer 
interested in central Maghreb, which he entrusted to 
his Uncle Hammad. The latter aspired for more. He 
built the Qalaa that would carry his name {Qaida of 
Bani Hammad), and taking advantage of a revolt in 
Tripoli, attacked the Sanhaja kingdom of his nephew. 


The two Sanhaja armies clashed for two years. The 
ungratefol uncle took refoge in the Qalaa. Badis 
assieged it in 1016, but on the eve of the decisive 
attack, Badis died at the age of thirty-one. The death 
of this prince who was supposedly protected by Caliph 
Al-Hakim triggered Shiite massacres across all of 
Ifriqiya. Badis’ son, Al-Muizz Ibn Badis, nine years old 
and left in Mahdia for safety, succeeded him. Peace 
was concluded between Al-Muizz and Hammed who 
accepted handing over his son as a hostage. 

Al-Muizz acceded to the throne in extraordinary 
circumstances. He was young. He was well-trained by 
his excellent educators, and he would leave behind the 
image of a cultivated man. However, in 1027, 
Tripolitania fell to a Zenata chief and Jfrigiya lost it 
for good. On top of that, the new Zenatan leader took 
hold of the Zirid Kingdom. The Sanhaja, at the price 
of a bitter fight, drove him off, but the southern half 
of Tunisia was practically cut off from Mahdia. At the 
same time, anarchy took over Sicily in spite of vain 
attempts by Al-Muizz to regain control. This was a 
sad time for the Muslim West, which would, in 1031, 
see the end of the Umayyad Kingdom of Cordoba 
without benefit to any regional force. The era of the 
Reyes de Taifas or kings of the clans, now began in 
Andalusia with Bani-Hud in Saragossa, Dhu-Nun in 
Toledo, Bani-Abbad in Seville, Bani-Ziri in Grenada, 


Dinar in the name of 
Al-Muizz Ibn Badis. 
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The Al-Muizz Ibn Badis magsurah in the Great Mosque 
in Kairouan, circa 1022 (detail): a private enclosure that 


the Caliph reserved for himself inside the prayer hall. 
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Bani-Al-Aftas in Badajoz, Bani-Hammoud A\I-Idrissi 
in Malaga, Bani-Jawhar in Cordoba and Bani ‘Amir in 
Valencia. It is a sad sight for us who have the advan 
tage of knowing the calamities that Spanish Muslims 
would face because of this explosion, but looking 
deeply into it, it is the same case as in the rest of the 
Maghreb all the way to the East. Changes that took 
place in the eleventh century would cause deep trans 
formation in the balance of power. The Normans 
arrived in Sicily and the century would end with the 
First Crusade. 

Historians disagree on the dates : it was between 
1041 and 1045 that Al-Muizz gave his allegiance to 
the Abbasids of Baghdad. The rupture happened in 
1049 when the Friday sermons were given in the name 
of the Abbasid Caliph. It would have heavy conse 
quences, certainly, but it was understandable. On the 
one hand, Al-Hakim’s reign had engaged the Fatimid 
Caliphate in questionable theological beliefs, and this 
progression was abruptly ended when he disappeared 
mysteriously in 1020. On the other hand, the regime 
established in /frigiya had at no time been accepted by 
the Sunni majority or the Kharijite minority. Each 
bout of tension led to riots and reprisals. To refuse to 
give allegiance to the Shiites’ authority implied sup 
porting the Sunni majority, and was a harsh blow to 
the leadership in Cairo. Caliph Al-Mustansir 
(1036/1094) responded, on advice from his minister, 
Al-Bazuri, by causing a massive migration with the 
aim of punishing /frigiya, but which would change the 
structure of the entire Maghreb. This is the era of the 
Bani Hilal. 


Bronze lamp in the 
name of Al-Muizz 
Ibn Badis 
(1032-1051). 
Ragqqada Museum 
of Islamic Arts and 
Civilisation, 
Kairouan. 
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Nabataean monument 

to Mada’in Salih in 
Saudi Arabia, which 
legend says is the palace 
of Abu Zayd al-Hilali. 
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1048 


BANI HILAL, RIAH, 
SULAYM, DURAYD... 


Who were these invaders who we refer to generically 
as the Hilalians ? They were from a large group of 
Bedouins from central Arabia who worried the 
Muslim community and its leaders, starting with the 
Prophet himself, who cursed the Dhakwan, a branch 
of the Bani Sulaym. They were nomadic, roaming over 
the vast Najd Plateau, from Mecca to southern Syria 
and from Hejaz to the region that we now call Bahrain 
on the Gulf coast. They were able to rob caravans and, 
if necessary, run raids into Medina, Mecca and south 
to Mesopotamia. Both the Umayyads and _ the 
Abbasids, worried about the security of their pilgrims, 
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making great efforts to keep them out of harm’s way. —_ The wanderings of the 
When the Ismaili dissidents, the Qarmatians, grew  Hilalians. (Based on 
toward the end of the ninth century, it was thanks to _Lucienne Saada, La 
the Hilalians that these unruly Shiites were able to “este Hilalienne, Paris, 


occupy Mecca in 930 and steal the famous black stone — G@llitnard, 1985.) 


of the Kaaba that was brought from Bahrain. The 
authorities returned the stone to its proper place 
twenty-two years later. 

The original inspiration of the Qarmatians - 
Hamdan Qarmat - who they were named after - was 
Ismaili and he was a Predicator for the Fatimids. 
However, the Mahdi, in hiding, lost control of the 
movement and it became independent, adopting 
socio-economic ideas. This independence made it a 
target of the Fatimids as much as the Abbasids. The 
Qarmatians menaced Syria and even Egypt. It was the 
Fatimid Al-Muizz who finally defeated them in 971, 
two years after Egypt had been taken. To free the 
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First page of Chapter 
XIII of the illuminated 
manuscript La Geste 
des Bani Hilal in 
Maghreb script. 
(From Tahar Guiga.) 
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roads in Arabia, the Hilalian tribes remained in the 
eastern desert between the Nile and the Red Sea 
where they were left on arid land under surveillance. 
They lived somehow, by from time to time attacking 
oases, the cultivated lands next to rivers and even 
approaching cities. They no longer had the edge that 
their ancestors did, but they did pose a constant 
threat, especially during famine years. The leadership 
in Cairo was finally able to contain them, and lo and 
behold, in the middle of the eleventh century would 


come the dispute between Mahdia and Cairo. This 
was the perfect occasion for Cairo to get rid of them 
permanently. Apparendy the Caliph was not convinced 
at first, but his minister was able to persuade him. 

The migration did not all happen at once. Far from 
it. The Bani Hilal had many branches and some were 
larger than others. On the one side, there were the 
Bani Hilal and on the other the Bani Sulaym with 
whom they shared ancestry. Within the Bani Hilal, 
there were the Athbaj (in which the Drid formed the 
largest group along with the Guirra and the Kirfa), 
the Bughba, the Jashm and Riah. These groups made 
up the largest federation along with the Amir, Sunbir, 
Dahman (including the Bani Jami from Gabes) and 
the famous Mirdas who would spread themselves over 


Popular depiction of the 
many regions. The Riah were the first Hilalians to patie between Abu Zayd 


arrive in /frigiya. The others arrived later in successive gn Ibn Rafi, after the 
waves. Within the Bani Sulaym were the Kaab — &eyptian version. Cairo, 
(including the Dhakwan, cursed by the Prophet), the early 20th century. 
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Popular depiction of 
the jezia on a reverse 
glass painting. 





Dabbab, the Hayb, the ‘Awf, who were then split into 
another group called Merdas (not to be confused with 
the other group of the same name) and the ‘Allag (split 
into the Dallaj, Khamir, Hakim and Trud). One of the 
Khamir groups, the Yaacoubis gave birth to Abu-I-Lil, 
who would be a power for centuries. 

There were many confrontations with the inhabi 


tants and the distribution of territory changed with 
each new wave of immigrants. The Banu Hilal Riah 
were the first, but they had to make room for others 
and disagreements and even violent confrontations 
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took place between the different tribes, adding to the Abu Zayd al-Hilali on a 
general confusion in the region. It seems that when __ reverse glass painting. 
the territory was first organised, the Bani Sulaym, 


before leaving Egypt had to stay in Cyrenaica, even 
Tripolitania. But how could they resist the temptation 
to spread to the West ? From north to south, the area 
was systematically taken over. The Hilalians from the 
beginning were all over what is today Tunisia and 
settled in the plains of Constantine, too. They were 
also found in the mountainous regions of Dhahra in 
southern Tunisia, the Aures, the Nememchas, the 
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Manuscript page from 
Masalik al-Absar by Ibn 
Fadhl Allah Al- ‘Umari, 
who helped to reconstruct 
apart of the lost work of 
Ibn Rashig, Unmudhaj 
az-Zaman, an anthology 
of poets from Kairouan. 
BNF, Paris. (Based on 
the edition of M.L. 
Metoui and B. Baccouche, 
MTE, Tunis, 1986.) 
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Hodhna and the Babors as well as areas just 
north of the However, the 
Almohads, starting in the twelfth century, 
drove out entire tribes from western Algeria 
and Morocco all the way to the Atlantic. A 
similar fate was reserved for certain unruly 
Berber tribes. It’s worth noting that in the 
flat zones, the Berbers and Arabs truly inte 

grated. One example is the Hawara from 


Sahara. 


Ifriqiya who over time became “Arabised” 
and integrated with the Bani Sulaym in the 
Ibn Khaldun remarked that the 
assimilation was so complete you could not 
distinguish between the Sulaym and Hawari. 

In the middle of the tumultuous eleventh 
century, the scholar Ibn Rashiq came to 
prominence. Abu Ali Hasan Ibn Rashiq 
Al-Azdi, known as Al-Kairaouani, was born 
in} Mohammedia, 
Zaghouan, around 994. It was in Kairouan 
that he received his literary education. He 
became famous as a poet in the court of Al- 
Muizz Ibn Badis. He would become better 
known in posterity for his fundamental work 
on Arab poetry, Al-‘Umda, which remains a 
reference work, than for his own poetry and 
criticism. After Al-Muizz, he regularly visited 
his son Tamim, then emigrated to Mazara 
del Vallo, Sicily where he died in 1063. 
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The Maghreb and Egypt 
in the late 10th century. 
(After A. Ducellier, M. 
Kaplan, B. Martin and 
F. Micheau, Le Moyen 
Age en Orient: Byzance 
et I’lslam, Paris, 
Hachette, 1995.) 


1050 


THE ZIRIDS I: 
POWER 
DISINTEGRATING 


When the Zirids broke with Cairo, it triggered 
Shiite massacres throughout J/frigiya. A truly bloody 
manhunt happened in all of the cities. We don’t have 
reliable statistics, but the victims must have numbered 
in the thousands. It is clear that no one among those 
who stayed could say that they were Shiite. One of the 
most well-known moments was in Tunis where a man 
of high standing, an uncompromising Sunni, became 
the head of the city before being sanctified. Muhriz 
Ibn Khalaf massacred Shiites and protected the Jews, 
who for the first time were living within the ramparts 
of the city. The city would later become the fiefdom of 
the Bani Khorassan, placed in power by the Bani 
Hammed, the second branch of the Sanhaja. 
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The Zirids were indebted to the Fatimids. By The tomb of Muhriz 
breaking with his overlords, Al-Muizz did not save  Jbn Khalaf in Tunis, 
his dynasty. It condemned it to death. Nevertheless etter known as Sidi 
the illusion was maintained because the official end of  Mihriz. 
the dynasty would only happen a century later. During 
that time, the Zirid prince lost power. The next era 
would be focussed on the Bani Hilal, a generic name 
that concealed the diversity of the different Arab 
nomad tribes who would spread through Jfrigiya and 
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The mausoleum of the 
Bani Khorassan princes 
in Tunis, better known 
as Sidi Bukhrissan. 
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contribute little by little to the Maghreb as a whole, 
leaving the definitive mark of their Arab culture. In 
fact, there were many waves, one after the other, for 
half a century. The details are buried in legend, making 
a true epic ballad that has been passed on for centuries, 
some calling it epic poetry, others a tragedy. Were the 
Bani Hilal, recognised for having Arabised the region, 
a factor in the economic slide that hurt the region’s 
prosperity ? The debate on this issue has continued 
since the twelfth century. What is certain is that their 
successive waves into the territory accelerated the 
breakdown of the Zirid state. They occupied the 
countryside. The inhabitants moved into the cities 


within the ramparts, and in order to continue to 
cultivate their crops, had to form accords with the 
Arab Bedouins, paying them tributes and sometimes 
fighting them. In the cities, and sometimes in the 
more vast regions, fiefdoms were created. 

In post-Umayyad Andalusia, we speak about the 
Reyes de Taifas, kings of regional communities. There 
was an equivalent phenomenon in the Maghreb. 
Principalities developed everywhere. Tunis was given 
to the Bani Khorassan dynasty. Gafsa went to its 
governor, Abd-Allah Ibn Ar-Rand, a Jerbian from 
Sidghyan who declared himself independent and whose 
descendants would remain in power for a century. In 
Gabes, it was the Arabs among the Bani Hilal and 
Bani Jami tribes who took power. Other Arabs, the 
Ibn Al-Wards, took over Bizerte and the surrounding 
area. In Beja, Tebourba, Le Kef, Lorbeus and 
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Khorassan inscription 
on the door of the Great 
Mosque of Zaituna, 





opening onto Souk 





el-Attarine. 
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Norman ship from the 
Bayeux Tapestry. 
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Zaghouan, local chiefs defended their urban territo 

ries. Thus the Zirids saw their authority dwindle to 
the point where they only had a thin band along the 
coast between Sousse and Sfax, and even within this 
territory, they had to fight the Normans, who had 
settled in Sicily in 1041, and captured the most 
important maritime destinations from the Sahel to 
Tripoli, including the entire island of Jerba. Is it still 
possible to talk about a Zirid state at this point ? 
Historians cease referring to it, as if the state disap 

peared in the middle of the eleventh century. Still the 
Riah, the first wave of immigrants, had to conclude 
their accords with the Zirids. Tamim, the son of Al- 
Muizz Ibn Badis, made desperate attempts to ward off 
bad luck : he temporarily took back Sfax, which had 
seceded in the hands of the Barghouata Berbers, as 
well as Mahdia, occupied by the Normans, by paying 
them 300,000 dinars. His successor Yahya tried to 
create a navy in order to be able to deal with dangers 
coming from overseas, considering that they were 
more serious for Muslims. However, he died suddenly 
in 1115 at his home in Mahdia. His son Ali, thanks 
on the one hand to an agreement between a small 
number of Arabs and an army of Sanhaja, succeeded 


in obliging the independent Prince of the Bani 
Khorasan of Tunis to pledge his allegiance, at least for 








a time. He even mobilised a group of Riah Arabs 
against the Bani Jami! chief of Gabes, but this local 
leader, Arab as he was, decided to make an agreement 
with the Normans, who sent him a rescue fleet. Ali 
died in 1121 without having successfully retaken 
Gabes. 

The historian Ibn Khaldun took pleasure in 
recounting the multiple episodes during this period 
that bring delight to those who love historical novels. 
Remember that the last of the Zirids, Hasan, the son 
of Ali, who had acceded to power at the age of 12 in 
1121, was captured in Mahdia by George of Antioch, 
the former military advisor of his father, rallying 
behind the Norman, Roger of Sicily. He abandoned 
the capital, searching in vain for a place to take refuge, 
finally settling in Algiers. Abd-al-Mumin Ibn Ali, 
the first Almohad Caliph, met him there on_ his 
advance east, brought him back to Mahdia in 1159 
and called him to Morocco two years later. Hasan died 
en route, probably in 1162. 


The prince and the 
musician. Bas-relief 

from Mahdia. Bardo 

Museum, Tunis. 

The historian Faouzi 
Mahfoudh thinks it is 
possible to make out 
Roger of Sicily. 
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Tinmel Mosque 
in Morocco. 


1160 


AL-MUWAHHIDUN 
IN MAHDIA 


The people called the Almohads in European lan 
guages are known as the Mu'wahhidun (Unitarians) in 
Arabic, because their doctrine rested on the uncom 
promising idea of Muslim monotheism. They 
appeared at the beginning of the eleventh century 
when the man behind their doctrine, Ibn Tumart, the 
Mahdi, settled in Tinmel in the Moroccan Atlas 
Mountains in 1125. He was born among the 
Masmuda Berber confederation, more specifically 
from among the Hintata. Another important figure 
was Abd Al-Mumin Ibn Ali, one of his first followers. 
They had met in Algeria after returning from a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. Within five years, thanks to the 
support of the Hintata, the Almohads imposed their 
doctrine on the region and mobilised sufficient forces 
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to end the Murabitin reign (known as the Almoravids 
to historians). The Almohads’ doctrine was founded 
by Abd-Allah Ibn Yasin in 1030 in the Sahara on the 
Atlantic coast and was made successfill by the great 
chief Yusuf Ibn Tachiffine, from the Lamtouna 
Berber tribe. He founded a new capital, Marrakech, 
and at the peak of their glory they Islamised Senegal, 
Mali and the ancient kingdom of Ghana. Then, they 
returned north, occupying Sijilmassa, Taroudant, Fez 
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The conquests of 
Abd-al-Mumin Ibn Ali. 
(Based on Maghreb 
Medieval, Aix-en- 
Provence, Edisud 1991.) 
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and all of the western Maghreb to Algiers. They 
moved into Spain, called by the princes of the Taifas 
to help against the Christian Reconquista, achieved a 
great victory at Zallaqa in 1085, and later, in 1103, 
controlled all of southern Spain. Perhaps this was too 
large and diverse a territory to keep unified ? Blood 
would flow again for the Hintata Masmuda mobilised 
to serve the Almohads. 

The history of the twelfth century can be seen in 
different ways. The ardent defenders of Maghreb 
unity sing the praises of the great march of Abd-Al- 


Mumin Ibn Ali from the western Maghreb to 
Tripolitania. Nothing stopped him, and he realised 
the dream of a united Maghreb for generations of 
Maghrebians. The truth is a little more mundane. 

Not only had the Almoravid empire crumbled, but 
the rest of the Maghreb that was not under their 
control imploded in the eleventh century when the 
Hilalians arrived and the Zirid state as well as the 
Hammadite branch in central Algeria fell. The 
Almohad army only had the remains of a state before 
them. As we’ve previously seen, in the twelfth 
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Square dirham: 
“Allah is our God, 

Muhammad is our 
Messenger, Al-Mahdi 
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is our Imam. 








Stucco decoration on 
the mihrab in the « Bled 
al-Hadhar » mosque in 
Tozeur, where an 
Almohad influence is 
discernible. 
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century, stability was faltering in many regions of the 
Euro-Mediterranean world. Pope Gregory and _ the 
Council of Clermont, having begun the Crusades to 
end the wars between neighbouring Christians, had 
begun to push forward at the end of the previous 
century. The Fatimids, who had lost Syria to the 
Seljuks, the armed faction of the Abbasids, took and 
then lost Jerusalem, which was conquered by the 
Crusaders in 1099. The Abbasids only had a small 
amount of power in Baghdad. They had lost control 
of the north where the Hamdanites had carved out 
a principality in the tenth century, going from the 
Kurdish zone to the Phoenician coast, and made 
famous by Emir Sayf-Ad-Dawla and the poets Al- 
Mutanabbi and Abu-Firas Al-Hamadani. In Egypt, 
Salah ad-Din (Saladin in history), whose family swept 
out the Hamdanite princes from Aleppo in 1169, 


taking over the post of counsel to the head of Cairo, 
simply ended the Fatimid dynasty in 1172. In I[frigiya, 
the Normans occupied Jerba and Mahdia in 1134, 
Tripoli in 1146, Gabes and Sfax in 1148. It’s not 
surprising that the people of the Maghreb — having 
been extorted by the Hilalians, torn apart by rivalries 
between local principalities and the Christian occupa 
tion of the /frigiyan coasts - saw Abd-Al-Mumin as a 
liberator. 

The Almohads expanded their control of the 
Maghreb in 1161. That doesn’t mean though that they 
had subdued all its nooks and crannies. Gafsa was 
only taken in 1180. There were a number of dissident 
towns that were looked after by Ibn Ghanya, an 
offshoot of the Almoravids. The irony of the story is 
that the Almoravid dynasty, which had never succeeded 
in setting foot in the eastern part of the Maghreb, saw 
the possibility of reconquering North Africa in Ibn 
Ghanya, who had first settled in the Baleares, taken 
in 1185. They landed at Bejaia (Bougie), where the 
Hammadites had been driven out by the Almohads. 
His idea was met with opposition, but that did not 
stop him and his descendants from finding help 
among the Arab Bani Sulaym. For a short time they 
occupied Biskra in the south, Bone in the north and 
passed through Tunis, Mahdia, Gabes and Tripoli. In 
short, it would take time for the Almohads to defeat 
Ibn Ghanya, pursuing him as far as the Sahara. It was 
not until the Hafsid dynasty at the end of the first 
third of the thirteenth century that the chapter on Ibn 
Ganya’s supporters ends. 
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1228 


THREE AND A 
HALF CENTURIES 
OF HAFSIDS 


It was a difficult start for the Hafsid dynasty. It 
began with the patriarch, Abu Hafs ‘Umar Al- 
Hintati, who put in place the new doctrine of the 
Muwahhidin (Almohads), empowering his  Hintata 
tribe, a branch of the Masmuda from the Moroccan 
High Atlas Mountains. To seal the association with 
Imam Ibn Tumart, Abu Hafs gave his daughter to 
Abd al-Mumin Ibn Ali, the Kumi Berber (a branch of 
the Zenata) who had been a follower of the imam 
since he began his teachings in the central Maghreb. 
Abu Hafs had a Berber name, Faska O'mzal Inti. It 
was the imam who gave him his Arab name, ‘Umar, 
after ‘Umar Ibn Al-Khattab, the Prophet’s right-hand 
man, and Abu-Hafs because historically, ‘Umar gave 
his daughter Hafsa in marriage to the Prophet. Proud 
of this connection to a prestigious family line, all of 
Faska's descendants would keep the name HAafsiyin 
(Hafsid). 

On Imam Ibn Tumart’s death, it became evident to 
Abu Hafs that he needed to work on the council of 
the ten Almohad Sheikhs - the Shura Council - so 
that Abd al-Mumin Ibn Ali, who had already com 
manded troops when the imam was alive, could succeed 
him as chief of the Hintata, who were the heart of the 
Masmuda army serving the doctrine. Abd al-Mumin 


The Casbah Mosque, 
designed by the architect 
Ibn Kasim, is a jewel of 
Hafsid monumental art. 
It dates back to the reign 
of Abu Aakarya Yahya ; 
construction lasted four 
years, from 1231 to 1235. 





did not live long after the conquest of the entire 
Maghreb. Before dying in 1163, he recommended to 
his son Yusuf that he take care of the Hintata. Thus 
his descendants remained in power and were called 
Sada (plural of Say id). The members of the Abu Hafs 
family were known as Sheikh’s. There was turmoil in 
the Maghreb when Abd al-Mumin died, and Yusuf 
travelled all over to suppress revolts. At Gafsa, for 
example, there was an insurrection in conjunction 
with Tripolitanian forces led by a Mamluk called 
Karakush, and Arabs. The troubles would continue 
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of the mihrab in the 
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for ten years. In 1184, Ali Ibn Ishaq Ibn Ghanya, the 
Alomravid who had escaped the massacre in Morocco 
when the Almohads took power and who took refoge 
in the Baleares, landed at Bejaia (Bougie), which 

Marble capital from the proved difficult to conquer. He concluded an alliance 

Casbah Mosque. with the Arab tribes, notably the Bani Sulaym, took 
Algiers and Miliana and lay siege to Constantine. The 
same year, Yusuf Ibn Abd al-Mumin died in 
Marrakech, and his son, Ya'qub succeeded him. He 
was called Al-Mansur, the victorious. He is the 
one who took back Gafsa, Gabes and 
Tozeur from the Arabs and Tripolitanians. 
He drove a group of the revolting Riahs to 
Morocco. Ya'qub died in 1198 and his son, An- 
Nasir, took over. With Ah Ibn Ghanya dead, it was 
his son Yahya who continued the fight and took 
Mahdia, Kairouan, Beja, Annaba and Tunis. He also 
declared his allegiance to the Abbasids of Baghdad ; 







286 


the Almohad An-Nasir took back Tunis and left 
Sheikh Abd al-Wahid Ibn Abi Hafs as governor, a 
governor who was able to crush the dissidents. 

However, succession in /frigiya was not completely 
clear. When the Sheikh died in 1221, the Almohad 
Caliph, Al-Mustansir appointed a successor from the 
line of Abd al-Mumin. It was only six years later that 
Caliph Al-Adil appointed the son of Abd al-Wahid, 
Abu Abd-Allah Muhammad. However, in 1228 in 
the name of Almohad orthodoxy the new governor 
opposed the appointment of Al-Mamun as Caliph. 
This was when Marrakech gave power in T/frigiya to 
the true founder of the new dynasty : Sheikh Abu 
Zakarya Yahya Ibn Abd al-Wahid Ibn Abi Hafs 
‘Umar. Having had 63 years of direct Almohad rule, 
Ifrigiya would take another path under the Hafsids 
for three and a half centuries. The new 26-year-old 
governor proved an exceptional leader during his 
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twenty-two-year reign. He calmed the 
country by crushing the Dhawawda (a 
branch of the Riah), helped the Merdas 
and the Kaab (of the Bani Sulaym), and 
drove entire tribes out of one region or 
another to break off dangerous alliances 
and reinforce his authority from Syrte to 
the borders of Morocco. It’s true that 
circumstances helped. The irony here is 
that his brother, Abu  Abd-Allah 
Muhammad, was excluded from power 
because he opposed him in the name of 
Al-Mamun and Almohad orthodoxy in 
Marrakech. However, what followed 
showed that he was right. The Caliph 
rejected the strict doctrine of Imam Ibn 
Tumart in 1229. 

Abu Zakarya Yahya, the new governor, 
used this renunciation to proclaim inde 
pendence as well as leadership of the 
original doctrine. However, the true 
Almohad Caliph was in Tunis and not 
Marrakech. Abu Zakarya Yahya received 
the allegiance of his fohowers across the 
Maghreb and after 1245 from Andalusia 
(Seville, Jerez, Murcia, and Almeria) without being 
able to stop the fall of Valencia, then Seville to the 
Christians. He created small buffer states on the edge 
of Morocco and in central Algeria (like the territories 
of the Bani Tujin, Bani Mandil and Mallikch 
tribes). He reinforced the dynasty of Abd-al-Wad 
(Abdal’wadids) at Tlemcen in 1242 after forcing his 
emir, Yagmurassin Ibn Zayan to break his ties with 
Marrakech. He added his name in the prayers for the 
Prophet s successors, Al-Khulafa Ar-Rashidin or the 
main caliphs. I/frigiya emerged newly independent, 
more than during the Aghlabid dynasty. This time, 








there was allegiance to no one. The European states, The Bardo aqueducts, 


Venice in 1231, Pisa in 1234, Genoa in 1236, created designed by Abu 
accords on trade and navigation plus reciprocal peace Abdallah Al-Mustansir 
agreements with Abu Zakarya. Marseille began trade in 1276, fed the casbah 


and the royal gardens of 
Ras Tabia and Abu Fihr. 
The Abu Fihr pools now 
lie inside the walls of the 
Cite des Sciences in 
Tunis. 


with Bejaia (Bougie). 

When the dynasty’s founder died in 1249, he left 
his son, Abu Abd-Allah Muhammad (the future, 
Al-Mustansir) a vast kingdom and influential empire. 
His successor would have an extraordinary fate, live 
a long life and be counted among the great Hafsid 
sultans. 
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1270 


THE CRUSADE 
OF LOUIS Ix 


Abu Abd-Allah Muhammad Ibn Abu Zakarya, in 
spite of what one would think, did not have a very easy 
task. His ascension was contested by certain members 
of his family. There was a plot hatched to replace him 
with his cousin, but it ended in bloodshed. One of his 
brothers, Abu Ishaq Ibrahim, escaped from Tunis 
where he was being watched, and took refuge with his 
family’s enemy, the Dhawawda. There he put togeth 


Coin tn the nanie of er a force, seized Biskra and began to march on Gabes 


the Hafsid Sultan Abu when he was abandoned by his main supporter, 
Abdallah Muhammad, General Dhafir. He fled to Tlemcen and from there to 
Bejaia (Algeria), Andalusia. 

1249-76. The young sultans entourage encouraged him to 


proclaim himself Caliph in 1253, which meant he 
would become Amir Al-Muminin or Commander of 












world. In fact, the position was open : there 
was no chief anywhere recognised by the 
‘Umma, not at Cordoba (from the end of 
ma 5 the Umayyad dynasty in 1031), nor in 
Mee Cairo (from the end of the Fatimid 
medynasty in 1172), nor in Marrakech 
See (since Al-Mamun had stepped aside), nor 
, f in Baghdad with the Mongols advancing, 
yey et, even today, Muslims feel an attachment 
to the Caliphate, a symbol of unity. So, Abu 
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would be called Al-Mustansir (one who asks God for 
victory), and he was confirmed as honourable Caliph 
by his successive allegiances from the Maghreb, 
Andalusia and other Muslim countries, especially 
after the fall of Baghdad in 1258. Thus he received the 
title of Sharif of Mecca in 1259, inspired, they say, by 
the Andalusian philosopher Ibn Sab‘in. In Egypt, after 
some uncertainty and a document in 1260 calling 
the Hafsid leader Amir Al-Muminin, the Mamluk 
Baibars, chose to invite a surviving descendant of a 
Caliph from Baghdad to come to Cairo to begin the 
second line of Abbasids. It’s true that Baibars took 
power after an assassination and needed to become 
legitimate to give credibility to the reign of the 
Mamluks. In this context, having an Abbasid 
spiritual leader who might not have any real power 
was still better than a distant Caliph far away who did 
have it. 

On another note, /frigiyas foreign relations with 
other Mediterranean states were good. The brother 
of the king of France, Charles d’Anjou, worked to 
protect Sicily from the last of the Haohenstaufen who 
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Statue of St Louis in the 
gardens of Carthage 
Museum. 





had inherited the Norman kingdom. To do this, he 
needed the support of the Sicilian Muslims whose 
protector was the Hafsid sultan. Yet, here was his own 
brother, King Louis IX, convinced that he had a reli 
gious mission to accomplish, organising an expedition 
in 1270 against Jfrigiya ; a mission whose objective 
was not very clear. Was it a crusade to erase the 
memory of defeat in Egypt in 1254 (in Damietta and 
Mansoura) when Louis IX was imprisoned and then 
only released after a ransom was paid, or was his 
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intention, as they say, to convert the Hafsid sultan to 
Christianity ? The latter is a curious idea, inspired 
perhaps, by the friendly gestures of the monarch 
toward Christians during the intensification of the 
Catholic Reconquista in 13th century Spain, when 
Muslims were driven from the Baleares by the Aragon 
kingdom, and the French were fought over Sicily. Abu 
Abd-Allah, in fact, out of respect for his Christian 
mother, Atf, had a private church built. Abu Abd- 
Allah renewed treaties with Genoa in 1250 and 





Statue of Charles I of 
Anjou (Charles of Sicily) 
in the Royal Palace of 
Naples. 
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Venice in 1251, as well as with Florence. He had 
excellent relations with Charles d’Anjou. He had 
Catalans in his cavalry as well as his personal guard. 
He exchanged ambassadors with Catalonia and Pisa. 
Furthermore, he sent a delegation to attend the mar 
riage of Christine of Norway with the brother of the 
King of Castille, Alphonse X in March 1258, at 
Valladolid. Haakon IV, King of Norway, created an 
embassy for him in 1263. If we think about the fact 
that the Muslims had lost Cordoba in 1236, Seville in 
1248 and Murcia in 1265, these developments were 
what you could call a practical approach to diplomacy 
on the part of the Hafsids. But how is it possible to 
believe, even in the Middle Ages, a desire to try to 
convert a leader who was a Caliph, Amir Al-Muminin, 
the religious leader of all Muslims ? 

The “crusade” moreover, is a bit puzzling. It lasted 
from July 18, the day they landed in Carthage, until 
November 18,1270, the date the last of the Europeans 
were sent away, after four months spent more on 
tending to the wounded and burying the dead. At the 
beginning, Charles d’Anjou wrote a letter to his 
brother, Louis IX on July 24 asking him to wait until 
his arrival before attacking. He wrote another letter on 
July 29 to explain his delay. He finally landed on 
August 25, finding his brother, the king of France, 
dead that very day and that cholera had already killed 
one of the king’s sons, the Count of Nevers, as well as 
the representative of the Pope, Cardinal D’ Albano and 
that it had decimated a portion of the crusader army. 
What was he going to do ? 

After arriving, the crusaders had created a trench 
around their camp after expelling the Muslims in 
Carthage and Maalga. The Muslims mobilised every 
one who responded to the Caliph’s call for Jihad : the 
Berber tribes of the Bani Toujane led by Amir Abu 
Zayan Ibn Abd-al-Qawi, volunteers from the Sahel 


and Kairouan, among whom were Sheiks Al-Qadidi — St Louis in Tunis. 
and Abu Ammar (the Sidi Ammar of Ariana), and Painting in the 
the sovereign’s army. They set up camp at La Soukra, Pantheon, Paris. 
near Ariana. Their commander-in-chief was Hafsid 
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The death of St Louis 
in Carthage. 


Opposite page: 
Recumbent statue of 
St Louis in the gardens 
of Carthage Museum. 
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Sheikh Yahya Ibn Salah Al-Hintati, but the Sultan 
himself was present, and also present in his tent, his 
advisor gathered all the commanders plus two 
Castillian noblemen, Frederick of Castile and 
Frederick Lancia, who were Charles d’Anjou’s adver 
saries. At first there were only skirmishes that were 
not terribly serious, but then there was an attempt by 
the crusaders to cross the Lake ofTunis on September 
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4 which was not successful. Then there was a Muslim 
counterattack on October 2, which would be disas 

trous, ending in occupation and pillage in the Hafsid 
camp. The two leaders met for negotiations that led to 
a treaty on October 30 that was ratified by the Muslim 
leader on November 5. The treaty was established for 
fifteen years between the Hafsid leader Al-Khalipa Al- 
Imam Al-Muayad Al-Mansur’ Amir Al-Muminin Abu 
Abd-Allah Muhammad (as it appeared in the text) and 
by way of the Great King Philippe by the grace of God 


King of France, the Great King Charles by the grace of 


God King of Sicily, the Great King Thibault by the grace 
of God King of Navarre. The text guaranteed peace 
between the signatories, the exchange of prisoners, the 
security of their subjects in the territory of each signa 
tory, and a payment of 200,000 pieces of gold by the 
Muslim leader, one part now and the other later, guar 
anteed by the European subjects residing in Hafsid 
territory. The King of Sicily also gained what he had 
been owed the two previous years, the subject of liti 
gation that had dragged on. The evacuation of the 
crusaders happened from 10 to 18 November, 1270. 
Neither what happened during, nor the outcome of, 
this dispute would totally satisfy the two adversaries. 
It is clear that they were in an impasse. There was not 
a war in this Eighth Crusade, however, this temporary 
episode was one in which the Crusaders found them 
selves besieged. The Muslims were enthusiastic while 
mobilising, but not terribly effective on the ground. 
Everything happened as if neither adversary really 
wanted to go further. The tribes that mobilised wanted 
to return to their homes by the beginning of autumn. 
Charles d’ Anjou got away with a fair amount of money. 
Abu Abd-Allah saved his country from permanent 
occupation by paying. Many Muslim dignitaries broke 
away from the negotiations entrusted to General 
Abd-al-Qawi and not their Commander-in-Chief 


The coffin of St Louis 
is carried aboard ship 
in Tunis. Grandes 
Chroniques de France, 
circa 1470. 


Overleaf: 

Peace agreement between 
Philip II the Bold and 
the King of Tunis. 
Grandes Chroniques de 
France (jusquen 1350). 
Lyon Public Library. 

Ms. 880. 
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“Peace and trade treaty 
signed following the 
death of St Louis, 
between Al-Mustansir 
Billah, and Philippe II 
of France, Charles of 
Sicily and Theobald I of 
Navarre, on November 
21,1270. ”Musee des 
Archives Nationales, 
Paris. 
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Al-Hintati. The treaty was signed by Sheikhs Sadafi, 
Ibn Zaytun and Tamimi as witnesses. The English 
Prince Edward, son of Henry II, who arrived too late, 
looking in vain for glory in the Orient, was covered by 
the clauses in the treaty as if he had participated from 
the beginning. Philip III (the Bold) landed there as the 
Count of Toulouse and left Carthage as King of France, 
surviving cholera, which had made him bedridden 
from the moment his uncle Charles arrived. 

Abu Abd-Allah Muhammad Al-Mustansir (or Al- 
Mansur in the treaty) continued his reign until 1277. 
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Borj Ghazi Mustapha in 
Jerba, also called Borj 
d’Abu Faris (Al~Hafsi). 
Built on the site of the 
fortress constructed by 
Roger of Lauria, who 
seized Jerba in 1289. 


1277 


A CENTURY 
OF TURMOIL 


A century is a long time in human terms, three or 
four generations. Men and women are born, live and 
die having only experienced periods of turmoil where 
their main concerns were for their wellbeing and 
security. Abu-Abd-Allah Muhammad died in 1277 
after reigning for twenty-eight years. His designated 
heir was his son, Al-Wathig, but his brother, Abu 
Ishaq Ibrahim, returned from hiding in Grenada, 
landed at Bejaia, reclaimed succession and marched 
on Tunis with the help of Arabs always ready to 
support any challenge to central power. Al-Wathiq 
abdicated in favour of his uncle who immediately 
killed him and his three sons. Thus began an era of 
confusion with numerous incidents. Ibrahim was 
ousted by a pretender to the throne, Ibn Abi “‘Umara, 
who killed him. Abu Hafs Umar, one of AI- 
Mustansir’s brothers, supported by the Kaab tribe, 
decapitated Abu ‘Umara. In the meantime, the King 
of Aragon, who dislodged Charles d’Anjou of Sicily 





and supported Ibrahim, took advantage of the situation 2 
to occupy Collo and Jerba. Bougie, Biskra and Gabes 
rejected the authority of Tunis. 

In 1295, Abu Asida, the son of Al-Wathiq was 
instated, but quarrels between brothers and cousins 
continued until 1347. Abu Asida was challenged by 
Abu Al-Baga Khalid, the son of Abu Ishaq Ibrahim, < 
who introduced his uncle Al-Lihyani into the hunt 
for power. Then, it was Abu Dharba, the son of . 
Al-Lihyani, who tried his luck. Next, it .2% 
was the Dhawawda, the Kaab, control 






























ling things, installing and dethroning this 
person or another. One of Abu Zakarya’s 
great-grandsons, Abu Bakr, created a respite in 
the turmoil when he took the throne in 1318 
and remained for twenty years. He introduced 
into the system of succession an element of great 
significance in what followed, when he gave one of ¥ 
his daughters to a Marinid sultan of Fez, and thanks 
to his new son-in-law was able to rid his territory of 
the Aragons who had occupied the coasts. The 
Jerbians took advantage of the situation to revolt and 
expel the Aragons on their island. When Abu Bakr !# 
died in 1347, the throne would return to his son, Léa 
Abu Hafs ‘Umar, but he was pushed out, leaving 
the time right for the Marinids to come and : 
defend the legitimacy of their brother-in-law. 
Abu-l-Hasan Al-Marini marched on Tunis, settled 

there, and found himself later under siege in Kairouan, — Statue of Roger of Lauria 
where he had gone to fight an Arab revolt. Once again _in Barcelona. 

it was the tribes, this time the Bellil, a branch of the 

Kaab of the Bani Sulaym, who would have the upper 

hand. They guaranteed to spare the life of the sultan on 

the condition that he accepts being taken back to Tunis 

under escort and remaining there. Then it was Tunis 

that no longer wanted him. He decided to return to 

Morocco by sea, since the land routes were no longer 

safe for him. 
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Bab Lalla Rihana in 
the Great Mosque of 
Kairouan and its ornate 
intrados, one of the finest 
works by Abu Hafs 
‘Umar Ibn Abd al-Wahid, 
1294. (From Georges 
Marcais, Manuel dArt 
Musulman, Vol. II, Paris, 
Auguste Piccard, 1927.) 
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Copper alms measure 
in the name of the 
Sultan Marinid, Abu 
al-Hasan. Musee des 
Antiquites et des Arts 
Islamiques, Algiers. 





This was a very important episode in the cultural 


Dinar in the name of history of Tunisia. The Marinid sultan had a solid 
Abu Yahya Abu Bakr, reputation as a protector of intellectuals and learned 
1318-46. men and had succeeded in increasing the enthusiasm 


for culture that many intellectuals from Kairouan and 
Tunis decided to follow him. But unfortunately for 













some of the Ifrigiyans who followed him died 
in a shipwreck. However, this episode would 
leave a profound impression on a young Ibn 
# Khaldun later on. 
4 Abu-l-Hasan came to Tunis to defend 
? the legitimate succession, but also due to the 
ing/ manipulations of someone who would play an 
e important role later : Hafsid {hajib} Chancellor 
— Abu Abd-Allah Muhammad Ibn Tafrajin, an 
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Approximate borders 


Neutral territory 


Routes of communication and commerce 


—-—-—- Borders of the Kingdom of Castile 





Almohad sheikh. He was similar to Cardinal Mazarin 
or the advisors to the Court of Florence, always set 

ting up diplomatic partnerships through marriages, 
subsidies and short-lived alliances. He was the one 
behind the alliance between the Hafsids and the 
Marinids. He had Abu-l-Hasan’s son, who was only 
Hafsid on his mother’s side, replaced by his half- 
brother, Abu Ishaq II, who was Hafsid by both par 

ents. He took advantage because the new sovereign let 
him have the power to do what he wished. However, 
many regions rebelled and refused to answer to Ibn 
Tafrajin, such as Gabes, Jerba, Tripoli, Sfax and the 
entire Sahel. The Hafsid leaders in Constantine and 
Bejaia rose up against Tunis. So Abu ‘Inan, like his 
father before him, began his march eastward, taking 
Tlemcen, then Constantine, then Tunis. Abu Ishaq II 
and Ibn Tafrajin fled. Abu ‘Inan made the same 


The Maghreb in the 
14th century. (Based on 
Maghreb medieval, 
Collectif, Aix-en - 
Provence, Edisud 1991.) 
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Letter from Abu Asida 
Muhammad 
(1295—1309) to Jacques 
II of Aragon. General 
Archive of the Crown of 
Aragon, Barcelona. 
(From the exhibition 
catalogue on Ibn Jaldun. 
El Mediterraneo en el 
Siglo XIV. Auge y declive 
de los Imperios, 
Fundacion El Legado 
Andalusi, Seville, 2006.) 
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mistake as Abu-l-Hasan : he deprived the Arab tribes 
of their privileges. The Arabs revolted. Abu ‘Inan died 
in 1358 and the Marinid leadership disappeared. Abu 
Ishaq II returned with Ibn Tafrajin, who would gov 
ern for another six years. He died in 1364 after having 
controlled Hafsid politics for twenty years. What a 
personality and what a destiny, which certainly merits 
deeper research ! 

When Abu Ishaq II died, his nephew, Abu-1-Abbas 
took power in Bougie in 1370 and proclaimed that the 
two provinces were now united. The Kaab tribes invit 
ed him to settle in Tunis in order to control the situa 
tion in Jfrigiya. They took over the area in southern 
Tunisia, subdued the tribes, pacified the Zab, resisted 
maritime attacks against Jerba by the Italians and 
attacks against Mahdia by the French, renewed previ 
ous agreements with Pisa and Genoa, and practised a 
policy of conciliation with Morocco to the west and 
Egypt to the east. Abu-l-Abbas left behind a great 
legacy to his son, another great Hafsid sultan, Abu 
Faris, when he died in 1394. 

The fourteenth century had its share of turmoil and 
brutal changes of fortune. The Hafsid state of Abu 
Zakarya and his son, Al-Mustansir, fell victim to the 
conflicting ambitions of brothers and cousins who 
were just as inclined to make pacts with the Arab 
tribes as they were with the Moroccan dynasties. The 
Marinids settled twice in Tunis, and true, they had a 
historical link by marriage. The Aragons, the Sicilians 
and the French profited by occupying Mahdia, the 
Sahel, Jerba and the west coast of Collo, and took 
their chances with Bejaia (Bougie) and Annaba. At 
the same time, the standing that the two first sultans 
had no longer existed, and the Reconquista had spread 
in Spain, with only Grenada under Muslim authority. 
The Sicilian Muslims no longer had a protector. It was 
a sad sate of affairs for the region. Had a state emerged 
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Mausoleum of Ibn Arafa 
in Djellaz cemetery, 


Tunis. 


Statue of Ibn Khaldun 
(1332-1406), Tunis. 
By Zoube'ir Turki. 
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with well-defined borders and infrastructure, it would 
have been enough. But alas ! The successors still 
fought; Abu-1-Abbas had rectified the situation well, 
but further solutions would be the great work of his 
son, Abu Faris. 

Nonetheless, when passing judgement on this cen 
tury, we have to take into consideration the cultural 
background. The great lexicographer Ibn Mandhur, a 
native of Gafsa and author of the most well-known 
Arab language dictionary, LisanAl-Arab, died in 1311. 
The religious masters moved from Kairouan to Tunis 
with the Az-Zaytuna (Zitouna) Mosque taking the 
place of the ‘Ugqba Ibn Nafi Mosque. However, 
Kairouan remained a great home for Muslim culture 
with Imam Abu-l-Hasan Al-Gabsi. In Tunis, it was 
Imam Muhammad Ibn Arafa (1315/1399). The 
teachings of these masters (Muhammad Ibn Abd-As- 
Salam and Muhammad Ibn Salama), their works 
and those of their disciples (Muhammad Ibn Khilfa 
Al-Ubbi, Abu-I-Qacim Al-Burzuli) and the works of 
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Al-Gabsi served as the bases for Malekite Sunni stud 
ies in the entire Maghreb and Mauritania. 

This was also the century of Abd-Ar-Rahman Ibn 
Khaldun (born in 1332, died in 1406), who knew how 
to find lessons in the upheaval he saw in his lifetime 
and his voyages. Knowing the events of his time sheds 
further light on his writings, enabling us to better 
understand the judgements he placed on his contem 
poraries, on many different parts of the population 
and especially on the tide of history. 





Opposite page: 

A number of countries 
claim paternity of Ibn 
Khaldun as a result of 
his wanderings and 

frequent travels: not just 
Tunisia, where he was 
born and raised, but also 
Spain, Morocco and 
Egypt. Bust of Ibn 
Khaldun in Bejaia, 
Algeria. 


First page of the 
Prolegomena 
(Al-Muqaddima) 
manuscript, held in 
Istanbul, 1491. The 
square, top left, is said 
to be by the hand of 
Ibn Khaldun. 


Overleaf (double page) : 
an easily readable 
manuscript of the Kitab 
al-Ibar by Ibn Khaldun, 
held in the Yale 
University library, 1728. 
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Manuscript page of 
Al-Adilla al-bayyina 
an-nuraniyya ala 
mafakhir ad-daiAa al- 
Hafsiyya by Abu-Abd 
Allah Muhammad 
Ach-Shamma'. 

A panegyric history of 
the Hafsid state. 
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1394 


THE RETURN 
OF THE HAFSID 
ABU FARIS 


The consolidation of Hafsid authority had already 
begun with Abu-l-Abbas, as stated earlier, but with 
Abu Faris, the dynasty would experience a true renais 
sance. The new sultan, who took the title of Al- 
Mutawakkil Ala-Allah, was more commonly called 
« Azzuz », a short form of Abd-Al-Aziz, his nick 
name at birth. His mother was from the Mhamid 
tribe, an offshoot of the Dabbab of the Bani Sulaym. 
Therefore, he could hope to benefit from good sup 
port from this side of the family. Some of his brothers 
who were in the capital when their father died 
weighed in on his side against their uncles. He was 
already known for his firmness and bravery, notably in 
the fight against the Christians to defend and recover 
Mahdia. Over his forty-year reign, he had many 
obstacles to overcome. Some of his many brothers 
were against him, as well as some cousins and men in 
his own government, but he triumphed. He dimin 
ished the small states created in Tripoli and Gafsa, 
where he defeated the Awlad Bellil, Tozeur, and 
Gabes where he subdued the Ibn Al-Makki, and 
Biskra. He led his own expeditions east to Fezzan and 
to the Moroccan border. He opened the fifteenth 
century by bringing Tlemcen under Hafsid control. 
He occupied Algiers in 1410, but at a heavy cost. 
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Tunis, 5 October, 1421. Peace and trade treaty between the Hafsid 
Abu-Faris Abd-al-Aziz and the Republic of Florence and Pisa and the 
Lord of Piombino, signed by Barthelemy de Galea, Ambassador of 
Florence (ratified in 1423 by Neri Fioveanti, Florentine ambassador). 
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Inscription above the 
door of the Abu Amr 
Uthman magsura in the 
Zaituna Great Mosque. 
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Abu Faris’ foreign policy stretched over the entire 
western side of the Mediterranean, involving treaties 
with Venice, Genoa and Florence when it took over 
Pisa. His relations with the kingdom of Aragon were 
poisoned by animosity with the kingdom of Sicily, led 
by a prince from Aragon who wanted to rule over Jerba 
and the Kerkennah Islands. While the kingdom of 
Aragon had tried on numerous occasions to establish 
peaceful relations with Tunis, the problems with Sicily 
provoked confrontations. Trade relations with the 
other fiefdoms had highs and lows depending on the 
movements of the Muslim pirates and the hostage 
taking by Europeans during raids on the coast of 
Ifriqiya from Bejaia to Tripoli. 

Abu Faris participated in helping relations between 
the Muslim kingdom of the Nasrids of Grenada and 
the Catholic kingdom of Castille. He signed a treaty 
with the Spanish in 1403. He helped an outcast 


a a 


~ il 





Nasrid and later helped him regain his throne through 
an accord with the Castillians, acting as mediator at 
the beginning of the fifteenth century. He entered into 
friendly relations with Egypt, which later accepted 
protecting /frigiyan pilgrims. He sent gifts to Mecca. 
When he died in 1434, he left behind a kingdom at 
peace, both internally and externally. 

In 1435, after one year under his designated heir, 
Al-Muntasir, who died prematurely, his brother, Abu 
Amr ‘Uthman took the reins of power at the age of 
seventeen. The new sultan had already shown his 
ability as the governor of Constantine, and also in the 
way he helped his brother triumph over the Awlad 
Billil of Gafsa by calling upon the assistance of the 
Awlad Muhalhil, another Arab tribe. His reign was 
long, 53 years ! He was one of the five great Hafsid 
leaders. He was witness to a great change between the 
Muslims and Christian Europe when the Ottomans 


Abu Amr 'Uthman 
completed the 
Muntasiriya Madrasa 
(begun in 1434 by Abu 
Abdallah Muhammad 
Al-Mustansir). He 
revived the Hafsid policy 
of building madrasas 
begun by Abu Zakarya 
in the mid-13th century, 
founding the 
Chamma ‘iya, the first 
madrasa in the history of 
the Maghreb. 


Overleaf: 

Mausoleum of Sidi 

Abid al-Ghariani in 
Kairouan. This monu 
ment from the late 14th 
century, typical of Hafsid 
architecture, also houses 
the tomb of the Hafsid 
Sultan Abu Abdullah 
Muhammad Al-Hasan 
(Muley Hasan) next 

to that of Sidi Abid. 
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Opposite page: 
Completed in 1450, 

the Sultans Midha in 
Tunis is one of the most 
successful architectural 
achievements from the 
reign of Abu Amr 
‘Uthman. 
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took Constantinople in 1453, the date considered by 
historians of the North as the end of the Middle Ages. 
He didn’t see the final withdrawal of the Muslims in 
Spain after the fall of Grenada in 1492, but he had 
seen the advance of the Catholic Reconquista, assisted 
by the marriages of the kings of Castille and Aragon 
in 1469, forced conversions and the start of the 
Inquisition in 1481. 

After a magnificent reign, disputes between the 
Hafsid princes would slowly but surely lead this great 
dynasty down a long, painful path until 1575. 
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The Hafsids were great 
builders, bequeathing a series 
of architectural jewels to the 
city of Tunis, including the 
Mausoleum of Sidi Qacim 
az-Zaliji,famous for its 
quasi-Andalusian style. 
However, as Abdelaziz 
Daoulatli notes: "Despite 
the addition of numerous 
Andalusian elements, the 
monument adopts the 
architectural and decorative 
techniques of the Ifriqiyan 
tradition. The Sidi Qacim 
Mausoleum is the archetypal 
building where the foreign 
influence metamorphosed 
after three centuries of 
adjustment in Ifriqiya”. 
(Abdelaziz Daoulatli, Tunis. 
Capitate des Hafsides, Tunis, 
Alif, 2009. p.125.) 


Opposite: Funeral tablet 
adorned with marble tiles in 
cuerda seca. 


Below: Pyramid-shaped roof 
of the burial chamber. 
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1500 


THE OTTOMANS 
AGAINST THE 
SPANIARDS DURING 
A CENTURY 


Aruj (Oruc Reis). The century began badly for the Maghreb. Starting 
Engraving by in 1500, the Spanish Pedro Navarro, first a pirate, but 
Claude Vignon, also in the service of his king, began to attack the 
17th century. Maghreb coasts. In fact the Portuguese had begun 


before their neighbours, starting on the Moroccan 
coast. The Portuguese seized Ceuta in 
1415, Agadir in 1505, Safi in 1508, 
Azemmour in 1513 and Tangier in 1471. 
The Treaty of Tordesillas gave Morocco 
west of Melilla to the Portuguese and to 
the east, Spain was able to do as it wished. 
Between 1505 and 1511, the Spanish 
settled in Mers-el-Kebir after a month- 
and-a-half-long siege. They then took 
Oran, where Cardinal Ximenes (called 
Charles-Andre Julien, in The History of 
i} North Africa) presided over the massacre 
of 4,000 Muslims, captured 8,000 more 
and declared the two mosques Catholic. 
Also. while under the command of 
Navarro, the Spanish took Bougie (now 
Bejaia) and Tripoli. To avoid massacres 
and destruction, the cities of Ténes, 
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Dellys, Cherchell and Mostaganem bought their way 
out by paying tributes. 

Starting in 1504, ‘Aruj and the younger Kheireddine 
and Ishaq (the fourth brother Ilyes died in an opera 
tion on the Aegean sea before the Maghreban period) 
settled in La Goulette at the mouth of the Lake of 
Tunis. They were a family with Greek origins, from 
Medelin (Lesbos) who began their business in what 
one could well call piracy, in the Aegean Sea. These 
pirates were known in history as the Barbarossa 
(Barberousse) brothers. In fact, this nickname (red 
beard) should be attributed to Kheireddine only. 
When they landed on the /frigiyan coast, the brothers 


Andrea Doria depicted as 
Neptune, god of the sea. 
Oil on canvas by Angelo 
Bronzino, circa 1550 
(detail). Pinacoteca di 
Brera, Milan. The 
Genoese admiral Andrea 
Doria captured and 
burned the ships of 
Kheireddine at La 
Goulette. 
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Suleiman the 
Magnificent welcomes 
Kheireddine Barbarossa. 
Miniature by Arifi 

Celebi, Suleymannameh. 
Turkey, 1558. Topkapi 
Saray Muzesi Library, 
Istanbul. 

Sultan Suleiman I the 
Magnificent (Al- 

Qanuni, the “Legislator”, 
in Arabic) receives 
Kheireddine on 27 May, 
1533. He confirms his 
status as Beylerbey before 
elevating him to the 

rank of Kapudan Pasha 
— commander-in-chief - 
of the Ottoman navy 

in April 1534. 
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encountered the Muslim complaints about the Spanish 
invasion following the Reconquista in Spain after the 
fall of Grenada in 1492. ‘Arrouj received the right to 
restock their ships in the /frigiyan ports and moor his 
dozen ships in Jerba, from the Hafsid Sultan. In 1511, 
along with his brother Kheireddine, he defended 
Jerba, at the time still coveted by the Europeans. 

In 1512 ‘Aruj failed to take Bougie during a battle 
where he lost his arm, blown off by a cannonball. He 
chose to settle in Jijel. At the same time, the Genoan, 
Andrea Doria burned Kheireddine’s ships at La 
Goulette. He withdrew from Jerba before heading to 
Algiers. “Aruj settled there in 1516 following his coup 
d’etat to end a coalition of the Thaaliba (the Arab tribe 
dominating the region), the people from Algiers (who 
did not want the corsairs) and the Spanish (who occu 
pied the hill across from the Casbah, the famous 
Penon de Velez). From now on there was sporadic 
fighting between the Reis (Ottoman captains) and 
Spanish navy chiefs. ‘Aruj, who had reached an 
agreement with Istanbul for his activities, assisted 
the people of Tlemcen at their request in 1518 to go 
against their king of the Abd-Al-Wad dynasty 
(Abd el-Wadids) and became overlord of the Spanish, 
who had been settled in Oran since the beginning of 
the century. He succeeded, but then a strong Spanish 
army unseated him and brought back the dethroned 
king, pursued him north, and in a series of fierce con 
frontations, his brother Ishaq was killed and then he 
too would succumb. 

Kheireddine took command of the Mediterranean 
Operations and gained the title of Beylerbey. Later, in 
1534, he was named Kapudan Pasha (Great Admiral) 
by Soliman the Magnificent. He extended his activities 
eastward, taking Constantine, Bougie and Annaba. 
He took Tunis, where he settled. In the meantime, in 
1526, the infamous Abu Muhammad AI1-Hasan 
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Kheireddine’s flag 
(Sandjak), gold letters on 
a green background. 


Model of Kheireddine’s 
flagship. 


Opposite page: 

Portrait of Kheireddine 
Barbarossa. Engraving 
by Agostino di Musi, 
known as Veneziano, 
Venice 1535. Fitzwilliam 
Museum, Cambridge. In 
the Latin he is given the 
title “King of Tunis”. 
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DRAGVT 
DI BAR. 


acceded to the Hafsid throne. After failing to collaborate 
with Kheireddine, he asked for help from the Spanish 
to keep the throne. Charles V responded by rushing to 
Tunis, driving Kheireddine out and starting to con 
struct the stronghold of La Goulette. The throne of 
Tunis was placed under a protectorate for forty years 
and the kingdom reduced to the regions and ports 
controlled by this, while the people felt freed from 
their allegiance to the Hafsids, and were all too happy 
to embrace any movement contesting the Hafsid power. 
Charles V was very aware of this situation, of how the 
Hafsid power was “hated by his people”. In 1542 the 
religious movement the Chabbiya (plural of Chabbi) 
appeared and grew rapidly. It opposed both the 
Spanish and their allies. It was able to quickly unite 
the Hannachi, Drid,Troud and Awlad Said tribes and 
ruled central Tunisia. Kairouan became its capital. 

There was no harmony among the Europeans at this 
time, even with the renewed spirit of the Crusades. 





CORSAR 


Left to right : 

Don John of Austria 
and Rais Dragut 
(Turgut Reis). 


Opposite page : 
Charles V makes ready to 
travel to Tunis. Detail 
from a tapestry based on 
the cartoons of Jan 
Cornelisz Vermeyen, the 
Flemish painter who 
accompanied Charles on 
the expedition to Tunis. 
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The Capture of 
La Goulette (1535). 
Engraving circa 1550. 
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The Sacking of Tunis 
(1535). Engraving circa 
1550. Vermeyeris cartoons 
were used to make a set 
of tapestries, held in 
the Royal Museum in 
Madrid and the Vienna 
Museum, and for repro 
ducing several series 
of engravings. These 
documents are precious 
evidence that can be used 
to track the various 
episodes in the conflict. 
They also offer a plausible 
picture of Tunis in the 
16th century. 


Overleaf (double page): 
The Conquest of Tunis. 
Engraving by Maarten 
van Heemskerck, circa 
1555. British Museum, 
London. This magnifi 
cent picture of Charles 
V's conquest of Tunis, 
although less documented 
than Vermeyens work, 
nevertheless reflects the 
interest shown in the 
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Mahdia is besieged by 
the Spaniards in 1550. 
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The traditional partners (sometimes adversaries) of 
the Hafsids did not intend to leave the field open for 
the Spanish. In 1550 a fleet from Napoli and Genoa 
attacked Mahdia and Jerba. The following year, 
another famous Ottoman sailor made his appea-rance 
on the coast : Turgut (or Dargouth in Arabic and 
Dragut in European texts). He was a Greek who 
began his activities in the Aegean Sea and had been a 
captive, spending time rowing in Genoan galleys. In 
1540 he was bought by Kheireddine, who understood 
that he could use this highly experienced sailor who 
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knew the Mediterranean coastline well. He got his — The Spanish expedition 
freedom in exchange for giving the Genoans permis against Jerba. 
sion to fish for coral on the Galite Islands. Darghouth 

took Mahdia and attacked the Italian coast. The Spanish 

drove him out in 1550. He tried to take Gafsa but 

failed. The Ottoman sultan put together a navy, 

mobilising in the western Mediterranean for five years 

(1551-56). He took back Jerba, then Malta and drove 

the Order of Saint John (the future Order of the 

Knights of Malta) out of Tripoli and received the 

Tripoli governorate from Istanbul. It was there that he 
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Portrait of Sultan 
Muley Muhammad 
Ibn Al-Hasan, the 
last Hafsid. 

Vienna Museum. 


Opposite page : 
Portrait of Muley 
Ahmad. Oil on canvas 
by Peter Paul Rubens, 
circa 1609. Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston. 
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made his headquarters. The Chabbiya 
were guilty of abuses and the people of 
Kairouan called Darghouth to the rescue. 
He tried, but in vain, to drive them out. 

We can see that confusion reigned in the 
country with each group trying to find a 
protector. Darghouth advanced along the 
Tripolitanian and Tunisian coasts all the 
way to Malta, playing cat and mouse with 
the Spanish and Italian navies. He parti 
cipated in all the important battles in the 
central Mediterranean. In Jfrigiya, he 
finally drove the Chabbiya from Kairouan 
at the beginning of the 1560s. Responding 
to a call from the Sultan to participate in 
the Ottoman sea effort, he died in Malta 

& in 1565. 

In 1568 after the death of Turgut, another sailor 
entered the battle : Uluj Ali, a Calabrian who had 
converted and entered into the service of the Ottoman 
sultan. From his base in Algiers, as Beylerbey, he 
headed for Tunis, defeated Hafsid troops in Beja and 
entered the capital while Sultan Abu-1-Abbas Ahmad 
fled to La Goulette, taking refuge among the Spanish. 
Five years later, Don Juan of Austria, the illegitimate 
son of Charles V, victorious over the Ottomans at 
Lepante (1571), took back Tunis and returned the 
Hafsid Sultan to the throne. Istanbul reacted immedi- 
ately. In 1574, an imposing fleet led by an admiral 
with the rank of vizir, Sinan Pasha, accompanied by 
Uluj Ali Pasha with Uluj Ramadhan As-Surdu (the 
Sardi), his future heir in Algiers, sailed towards Tunis, 
which was then under siege by sea as well as land, 
from the Hilalian Arab tribes and Zenata Berbers. 
The city was taken, as was La Goulette, where the last 
Hafsid Sultan, Muley Muhammad Ibn A\I-Hasan, 
became a prisoner. He was then brought to Istanbul 
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The Palace ofAbdilliya 

in La Marsa, built by 
Abu Abd-Allah 
Muhammad, in power 
from 1493 to 1526. 






and would die in captivity. And thus a great dynasty 
ended. 

The close of this dynasty highlights the inherent 
flaw of the oriental monarchies, who never resolved 
the problems of succession to the throne. By basing 
access to power on the right of legacy and not the 
right of the oldest in direct line, and at the same time 
leaving the reigning ruler to designate his heirs and 
change the rules, there was continuing frustration 
among the oldest children in the family. When you 
add to that the harems and the many concubines and 
favourites, each manoeuvring to push their children 
toward the throne, the question of succession became 
more complicated. There was no oriental monarchy 
that escaped this phenomenon, which became the 
source of many plots and murders. The three last 
Hafsid sultans are a tragic illustration of that : Al- 
Hasan had his eyes gouged out by his own son 
Ahmad, who himself was deposed by his brother 
Muhammad. 

Yet, it was a great dynasty thanks to the accomplish 
ments of five of the sovereigns (out of twenty-seven !) : 
Abu Zakarya, the founder ; Al-Mustansir, the oppo 
nent of Saint Louis and Charles d’ Anjou ; Abu-1- 
Abbas, the sultan who reestablished the Union of the 
Central Maghreb with J/frigiya in the fourteenth cen- 

_ 3 his son, Abu Faris, the most brilliant; Abu Amr 
—__ ‘Uthman, who governed for 53 years. 
(3 eee? They all faced insurrections by Arab 
| or Berber tribes, had provinces that 
leaned towards secession and 
me family conspiracies, but 


they all knew how to surmount their difficulties and 
maintained a vast kingdom respected by foreigners. 
They encouraged the sciences and letters, built 
madrasas, mosques, public fountains, bridges, forts, 
souks, ramparts and palaces. We owe the Casbah of 
Tunis to them (although, alas, it comes down to us 
destroyed, but with some buildings still remaining). 
They were also responsible for constructing Le Bardo 
district with its residences and a large park, planned 
by Abu Faris and extending to Bab Saadoun. We can 
also credit Abu Abadallah with a large summer 
residence in La Marsa, which, with its buildings and 
gardens, extended from Abdilliya to what is now 
called Marsa-plage and the places where the Beys 
built their palaces. 

It’s important to underline the fact that these sultans 
had the opportunity to reign for a long time ; Abu 
Zakarya twenty-one years, Al-Mustansir twenty- 
eight, Abu-l-Abbas twenty-four, Abu Faris forty and 
Abu Amr ‘Uthman 53 years. It’s true that the twenty- 
fourth sovereign, Abu Abdallah Muhammad, the father 
of the one who had his eyes gouged out, reigned for 
thirty-two years. He could have followed in the 
example of his illustrious ancestors, but the decline 
had already begun when the Spanish occupied the 
coasts and fighting broke out between the people 
and the Ottomans, a fight in which the sultan parti 
cipated, mainly as an accomplice to the Spanish. In 
every monarchy, the sovereigns succeed each other and 
are not alike, but when the decline lasts for a century, 
the effects are disastrous. This was the case for the 
Hafsids in the fourteenth century (with the Marinids) 
and the sixteenth century (with the Spanish invasion). 
During those times, the country learned to live without 
a central government. 

Multiple mini-states appeared everywhere in Hafsid 
territory. The Figuig Oases formed a coalition and 
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The hill and zaouia of 
Abu-l-Hasan Al-Shadli 
on the southern outskirts 
of Tunis. 
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claimed independence. The tribes in the Ouarsenis 
mountains (northeast of Tiaret) did the same. Kabylie 
gave themselves a king in Kouko, the village of the Ait 
Yahya. A Hafsid Sheikh became independent in the 
region between Bona (Annaba) and Collo and the 
Dhawawda Arabs from Zab and Hodhna did the 
same. Those living far from the urban centres in 
Touggourt created their own dynasty. Finally, the 
ports ofTunis, Bizerte, Bougie, Algiers and Honein in 
the Oran region independently organised their own 
central power and the activity of their pirates. To com 
plete the picture, in the areas that were more or less 
calm, there were two tendencies : on the one hand, reli 
gious families (Ulama) became resources and guides for 
the people (for example the Qalchani and the Rassaa in 
Tunis, the Adhum in Kairouan), and on the other hand, 
mystical movements born in the twelfth century were 
successful, like Sidi Bou Madian (in Bougie and 
Tlemcen) and Sidi Abu-l-Hasan Al-Shadli (in Tunis). 





Mausoleum of Sidi 
Abu-l-Hasan 
Al-Shadli at 
Humaithara in Egypt. 





Finally, recall the Chabbiyan religious movement that 
we have already discussed. 

In summary, one must look back and subtract two of 
the three and a half centuries of the Hafsid dynasty to 
see the great moments in their history. 
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Sultan Ottoman 

Selim II. Miniature, 

11th century. Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art. 

It was in the year of 
Selim’s death, 1514, that 
Tunisia was conquered 
by the Ottomans, thereby 
escaping Philip IT’s 


Spain. 
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1574 


FROM SULTANS 
TO PASHAS 


THE HAFSID KINGDOM IS DIVIDED INTO 
THREE OTTOMAN PASHALIKS 


In the eyes of the Muslims, the Ottomans, called 
upon to help by the people, saved the Maghreb from 
Spanish Christian occupation. To historians, the story 
is different. The Ottomans put an end to the vast 
Hafsid territory by officially dividing it into three 
provinces, with a Pasha at the head of each. We can 
date the current geographic configuration 
of Tunisia to this period. At the same 
time, we can’t attribute the reduction of 
the size of Tunisia to what it is now to 
the Ottomans. From the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, first indirectly when the 
corsairs were operating, then directly in 
1518 when Aruj and his brothers became 
legitimate, the Ottomans settled in what 
is now Algeria. We could say that they 
were the “fathers” of Algeria. 

At first, Aruj envisioned extending his 
influence west to Tlemcen, then, when he 
was named Beylerbey (Emir of the 
Emirs) he made Algiers the capital for his 
sea-based activity. With succession assured 
by his brother, Kheireddine spread the 
Ottoman stranglehold toward the east to 
Collo. The entire Algerian coast had 


slipped from Hafsid power in spite of 
brief attempts by Sultan Al-Hasan to 
cooperate with the enterprising captains. 
In the fifteenth century, for 80 years, 
eleven Beylerbeys named by Istanbul 
ruled all of the conquered territory from 
Algiers. If they couldn’t advance beyond 
what is today Morocco because of 
resistance from the population and the 
Spanish and the increasing power of the 
Saadian Sharifs - despite the cooperation 
from the Wattasid Sultans from Fez - they 
had progressed to ruling the Constantine 
region in the East, which they had 
entrusted to a Bey. Also in the East, 
Tripoli had avoided Hafsid power since 
the end of the fifteenth century, but was 
then occupied in 1510 by the Spanish. In 
mid-century, Dragut (Turgut Reis) creat 
ed an operations base there, but encoun 
tered problems, having to fight European 
flotillas and the people in the back coun 
try, who would not accept him. It did not 
keep him, though, from leading targeted operations 
from there on Jerba and undertaking the conquest of 
the centre of Tunisia, where he was triumphant over 
the Chabbiya and was able to retake Gafsa and 
Kairouan. Thus we see that well before the arrival of 
Sinan Pasha in Tunis, a large part of Tunisia had 
already experienced Ottoman intervention. By divid 
ing the conquered land into three Pashaliks after 
1574, the Sublime Porte gave their blessing to the 
state of affairs, and it was only in 1587 that they 
decided to integrate the Maghreban territory into the 
regular organisation of the Empire by eliminating, 
with the death of*Uluj Ali, the title of Beylerbey. 
The half-century that separated the arrival of the 





Sultan Ottoman 

Murad II. Spanish 
painting from the 17th 
century. It was in 
Murad’s reign (1574-95) 
that Ottoman authority 
intensified in Tunisia. 
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EuljAli (Uluj Kili Ali) Ottomans and the takeover of Tunisia by the first 


Beylerbey. Monument dynasty of Muradid Beys appears today to have been 
erected in Ali’s hometown a transition period. Two phenomena were visible. On 
in Calabria, in the the one hand, the desire of the Ottomans to lay down 


Spuiniest oy Me Manan roots in the country was clear, with marriage alliances 


that led to the Kouloughlis, children from mixed 
marriages that, over time, made up the majority of the 
troops. On the other hand, it was impossible to 
f maintain stability between the three regional 
authorities. By limiting the territory to what we 
would call Tunisia and Algeria in the 19th century, 
the Ottomans, without realising it, gave birth to 


peninsula. 




















a national sentiment, or rather a patriotic sen 
timent, tied to territory. The authorities 
in place fiercely defended their territory 
against each other. The first time was 
in 1628 between Tunisia and Algeria 
following a tribal dispute. From 
then on they took the habit of 
- calling one group the Tuansa 
sz and others the Dziria or 
me Trabilsia, in reference to the 
headquarters of the leaders. 

The structure established in 
the Pashalik of Tunis by Vizier 
KILIC ALI UCCHIALI Sinan Pasha comprised at the 
q CASTELLA-CUS FAN SINOFOLI top, the Pasha, representing 
: SEC XvI ‘fais the Sultan of Istanbul, assisted 
3 by the Janissaries, with an 
£* officer affectionately referred 
o as Dey (uncle) at the head of 
“. 100 soldiers. The commanding 

k. officers above them were 
wie called Bouloukbachis, with 
one officer in charge, called 
the Bey, who was responsible 
a . 3; for collecting taxes with the 





LIOVAN DIONICI CALENI 













TRABLUS TUNUS CEZAYIR = 
BE YLERBEY 
K LIC ALL PASA 
LASTELLA ISTANBUL 
XY YUZYTIL 
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The Ottoman Empire 
under Suleiman I the 
Magnificient, 1580. 


Previous page: 
Ottoman troops 
marching on Tunis in 
1569. The name of 
Tunis is stated, top left, 
second column. Turkish 
miniature by Ali, 1581. 


S. Agha Khan Collection. 
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help of local troops, generally furnished by the Arab 
tribes. The Janissaries were divided into garrisons and 
grouped by Ujags (residence halls). All the command 

ing officers were part of a council (Diwan), which 
Sinan Pasha also invited the prominent citizens of the 
region to participate in. The Diwan was managed by 
an Agha. The soldiers lived in their barracks (Qishlagq, 
which Tunisians shortened to Qishla). They were cut 
off from the population, had their own rules, their 
own imams and a judge (Qadhi Askar). The Janissaries 
were not all Turks. Initially recruited from Turkey, 
they were then sent not only throughout the Ottoman 
Empire but also among converted Europeans, the ‘ilj 
(plural, ‘Uluj). European writers referred to them as 
“Turks by denomination”. All of the soldiers of the 
Ujags spoke Turkish, the official language of the 
Empire, and their descendants, the Kouloughlis, call 


themselves Turks today in spite of marriage contracts 
with the native populations over generations. 

This organisation, at least on the surface seemed to 
make sense, but would generate serious discord. At 
first, the people discovered little by little the arrogance 
and oppression of a caste. The Bouloukbachis in par- 
ticular behaved in a despicable manner towards every- 
one, including the Janissaries under their command, 
so much so that it provoked a backlash that turned 
into a massacre committed by the Janissaries in 


Bouloukbachi. 

From an anonymous 
manuscript held at 
the Bibliotheque 
Nationale de 
Tunisie, 17th-18th 
century. 
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Sinan Pasha. 


16th century engraving. 
Austrian National 


Library. 
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October 1591. After the death of the Bouloukbachis, 
the Diwan met and decided to designate one of the 
Deys as head of the militia and placed all of the 
garrisons under his command. Despite this reorgani 
sation, the Pasha, whose rank was equivalent to that of 
Governor General, had neither the force held by the 
Dey, nor the finances held by a Bey - theoretically 
under orders from the Diwan - at his disposal; he was 
in fact subject to the Dey, who would soon make 
decisions on his own. 

This exercise of power by the Governor General was 
dependent on the goodwill and loyalty of his supposed 
subordinates. The Dey progressively imposed his 
supremacy on Tunis and years later, Algiers would 
follow suit. So this was the beginning of the reign of 
the Deys, which would last longer in Algeria than in 
Tunisia. The title of Pasha became honorary and 
Istanbul would, as we will see, grant it to certain Beys 


Ottoman mirror armour, 
thought to dazzle the 
enemy. Donated to the 
Tunisian Military 
Museum, Qasr al-Warda, 
Manouba, by the Turkish 
Military Museum. 





of Tunis. It’s also worth noting the clash between 

Janissaries, who were living in barracks and whose Kilij sabre (Ktlif in 
mission was to cope with rebellions and possible = y;zjsp ) belonging to 
invasions, and the Corsairs, who roamed the sea, and ginan Pasha, dating from 
were richer and freer. Compromises were implemented the year of the Hegira 
little by little. In Algeria, for example, the Janissaries 1000 (1591). 
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The Dey. 
From an anonymous 
manuscript held at the 


National Library of 
Tunisia, 17th-18th 
century. 
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were authorised to be included in certain maritime 
expeditions. Finally, to help lessen the arrogance of the 
Janissaries coming from abroad, they were encou-raged 
to mix with the local population more, which gave birth 
to the Kouloughlis (usually mixed Ottoman and Arab). 
This gradual integration would contribute to the inde 
pendence of the local rulers vis-a-vis Istanbul. 
Moreover, by dividing the former Hafsid kingdom 
into three Pashaliks, Istanbul described its provinces 
as Iyalas, more important than Wilayas. The rank of 
Tyala, being higher than Wilaya, meant that the local 
authorities benefitted from great autonomy, analogous 
to the concept of Regencies in European languages. 
They weren’t kingdoms, and they weren’t simple 
administrative subdivisions of imperial territory either. 
So the two Regencies of Tunis and Algiers slowly put 
some distance between themselves and the Ottoman 
capital without breaking ties with the Empire, which 
was happy to ratify local appointments. We may 
attribute the fact that the Sultan was so generous to 
the fact that the Maghrebian Regencies were required 
to pay automatically any monies needed other than 
contributions to military campaigns in which they had 
to participate. This view needs to be qualified because 
there were attempts to levy taxes for themselves that 
were foiled by the Sultan, and long after the system was 
established, Jerba remained an exclusive fiscal territo 
ry of the Grand Vizier of Istanbul {Sadr Azam) who 
collected taxes through a Bey he designated himself. 
This is useful to help understand the nature of the 
connections between the Ottoman dignitaries within 
the Regencies and their complex relations with Istanbul 
on the one hand and European powers on the other. If 
it was the Dey in Algiers who became stronger in rela 
tionship to the Pasha in Tunisia, it was the Bey (Bey Al- 
Mahalla) who was more powerful than the Dey in the 
first third of the seventeenth century. The Dey would 
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remain an elected official in Algiers while in Tunisia, the 
title of Bey would become hereditary. However the title, 
Dey, would not disappear from Tunisia : the Dey’s 
authority was diminished after a long progression to the 
limits of the capital city and this high magistrate would 
later become the Dawiaili, literally a statesman, and 
would become a sort of super-prefect of the capital. 
Ibrahim Sharif, who defeated Murad III, introduced the 
combination of tides in 1702 and certain Husaynid 
Beys called him, up to the 20th century, Pasha Bey Dey 
to signify all the powers he had accumulated. 
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Herzog August Library, 
Wolfenbuttel )Germany). 
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Map of Tunis and 
northern Tunisia. 
Kitab al Bahry a 
(Turkish Maritime 
Atlas) by Piri Reis, 
16th century. 
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1591/1637 


Between the massacre of the Bouloukbachis that 
would launch the era of the Deys in 1591 until the 
death of Yusuf Dey in 1637, there was a succession 
of nine Deys. They managed the country, subdued 
uprisings by Arab tribes, collected taxes and imposed 
their rules on the Janissaries. Some were more appre 
ciated than others. The first, Ibrahim, after three years 
and a pilgrimage to Mecca, returned to Rhodes where 
he was from. The second, Musa, was found by the 
Janissaries to be horrible and at the end of his pilgrimage 
was asked not to return to Tunisia. He went to live in 








Algeria and spent the rest of his life there. The third, 
Othman, who ruled from 1598 to 1610, was a great 
leader and left his mark on numerous charitable 
organisations, such as Sadiki Hospital, that carried the 
name of his daughter Aziza Othmana for a long time. 
It was during his mandate that Bey Murad (we use 
here the spelling of the day, closer to the Turkish 
pronunciation where the “ou” sound is so short that 
Tunisians have eliminated and transformed the name 
into Mrad), originator of the Muradid dynasty, began 
his career as Mamluk for Bey Ramadhan. It was in the 


Facade of Dar Othman 
in Tunis. Drawing by 
Jacques Revault. 
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Mausoleum, Turbat, 
by Aziza Othmana. 
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course of this “reign” of Othman Dey that Tunisia 
welcomed 80,000 Moriscos exiled from Spain between 
1607 and 1609. With the arrival of the Moriscos came 
advancements in technology that were good for the 
country. We owe the creation or development of 
towns such as Soliman, Belli, Niano, Grombalia, 
Turki, Jedeida, Zaghouan, Tebourba, Medjez-el-Bab, 
Testour, Slouguia and Al-Alia to them. They 
improved irrigation techniques and norias (water 


wheels for irrigation), they planted 
many orchards in the Cap Bon and 
introduced certain artisanal profes 

sions such as making chechias and 
milling wool in El Battan near Jedeida. 
They also built carritas, a type of cart 
with two large wheels that became 
popular. The Moriscos (or Andalusians) 
developed the craft of making -zalij, the 
square glazed tiles that decorate many 
Tunisian homes. Tunisia had previously 
quickly integrated Andalusian immi 

grants as the Catholic Reconquista 
expanded. That time it was the Muslims 
who had refused to remain under 
Christian dominance. But this time, it 
was a population that had remained 
under a Christian government, con 

verted to Christianity and who found 
themselves accused during the Inqui 

sition of maintaining their customs, 
clothing, traditions and_ especially, 
secretly practising Islam. This popula 

tion had lived all over Spain for cen 

turies. It makes one think, contrarily, 
of the Muslims of Toledo, a city 
retaken by the Castilians in 1085 or §& 
those in Cordoba after 1236 and whose descendants 





were, three centuries later, exiled as Moriscos. Even Testour mosque. 


though they were secretly living as Muslims, they were 
largely, profoundly Spanish, with their Arabo-Spanish 
language, traditional clothing, cuisine, professions and 
social life. 

The fourth Dey, Yusuf, would govern for a long 
time, from 1610 to 1637. He is credited with building 
a part of the souks of Tunis and the mosque that 
carries his name, a bridge at Medjez-el-Bab, madrasas 
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EI Battan bridge. and forts, souks and chechias, and a fleet of corsairs 
with fifteen galleons. Under orders from Romdhan 
Bey, he had a military commander who had a con 
verted Corsican, Murad Santi, as his assistant and 
who was given the title of Bey. This is the Murad 
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Medjez-el-Bab bridge. 
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that would be designated as his successor after his 
death in 1613 and whom Yusuf Dey would in the 
end entrust with running the country. In 1631, Murad 
Bey would entrust his son, Hammuda as military 
commander charged with levying taxes {mahalla). He 
would become the veritable founder of the Muradid 
dynasty. 

Recognising the Muradids as hereditary Beys did 
not end the rivalry between Beys and Deys. Even 
though, in a sign of the times, the Bey intervened in 
the election of the Dey through diplomatic arrange 
ments with some members of the Diwan, some Deys 
were not happy to lose their power. The social rela 
tions between the Ottomans were not simple. The 
Deys bought prisoners, young and old, who became 
Mamluks, put them into service and sometimes gave 
them the level and dignity of a Bey. Yet the old 
Janissaries, no matter their origin, despised this group 
of Beys. Some of the Mamluks were able to manoeuvre 
well enough to ascend to the level of Dey since the 
Mahalla commander (the expedition camp) was an 
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Inscription on 
Medjez-el-Bab bridge. 


Overleaf: 

Mosque and mausoleum 
of Yusuf Dey in Tunis. 
Rue des Bechemekia a 
Tunis, watercolour by 
Louis-Amable Crapelet, 
1859. 
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Entrance to the 


Yusuf Dey Mausoleum, 


Tunis. 


Inscription on the 
Yusuf Dey Mausoleum 
with the name of the 
master architect, an 
Andalusian called 
Muhammad Ibn 
Ghalib Al-Andalusi. 





appointment reserved for the Muradid family. This is 
how Mami, one of Yusuf Dey’s Mamluks, conspired to 
help another Mamluk, Sta-Mrad, acquire the position 
of Dey, exploiting his good reputation among the 
soldiers. He considered the title just and in this way, it 
would open the door for the nomination of former 
Mamluks. And it happened ; the competition would 
become fiercer between those wearing the Ottoman 
uniform. The Muradid Bey intervened each time a 
new Dey was chosen. Some of them were assassinated 
or driven out violently, such as Dey Mustafa Gara- 
Aguz, who survived being poisoned in 1666. 
Likewise, Dey Shaabane Oglu plotted to depose 
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Murad Bey II in 1672, but the Bey foiled the plot, 
arrested the Dey’s supporters and obliged him to step 
down. He would die within a year. His successor, 
Muhammad Mentchali was himself deposed by the 
military and replaced by Haj Ali Laz the following 
year. The new Dey tried to get Bey Murad to step 
down during an expedition to Tripoli where he was 
sent to punish mutinous soldiers who had gone 





Tomb of Yusuf Dey. 

From Ahmed Saadaoui, 
Tunis, Ville Ottomane : 
Trois Siecles d’ Urbanisme 
et d’Architecture, CPU, 
Tunis 2001. 
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Tunis. Engraving by 
Matthaus Merian, 
1646. 





against Pasha Othman, who, prior to his death in his 
besieged Casbah, had asked his supporters to ask 
Murad Bey II to reestablish Ottoman control. The 
Bey of Tunis did not lose out on this chance to take 
back Tripoli ! The plot incited by the Dey was disco 

vered in time by Muhammad Al-Hafsi, Murads 
brother, who was able to alert the Bey. Bey Murad IT 
headed for the Sahel, then toward Tunis where he 
waited for a new army with a new Bey as leader 
chosen by the Dey and supported also by the Awlad 
Said and Mathalith tribes. The battle that unfolded at 
Mellassine brought victory to Murad Bey II. Dey Haj 
Ali Laz was deposed by soldiers that followed the 








Bey’s wishes, and then Mami Jamal was appointed 
Dey. 

The drama continued with the Deys that came after, 
especially when civil wars sparked between the 
Muradid princes, giving opportunities for the Deys to 
intervene in the area’s affairs, the region being more 
autonomous than before in its relations with Istanbul. 
Then Mami Jamal changed sides and plotted against 
Murad’s heir, his son Muhammad, by pitting him 
against his uncle Muhammad Al-Hafsi and_ his 
brother Ali. This was the beginning of a series of civil 


wars. 








Opposite page: 
Minaret of the 
Hammuda Pasha 
mosque in Tunis. 
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1637 


THE GREAT PRINCE 
HAMMUDA PASHA 


In the history of the Muradid dynasty, the first 
Murad, a Mamluk of Romdhane Bey, who had when 
the latter died in 1613, the title of Camp Bey, and who 
had the authority to levy taxes, is considered as its 

founder. In fact, from 1613 to his death in 1631, 

Murad loyally served his leader, Yusuf Dey. Toward 

the end of his life, he handed over control to his son, 
Hammuda. The new Bey was the first Muradid 
to exercise power with panache, as he pleased. 

He had already demonstrated to his father his 

ability to be a leader and his political finesse. 
Once Bey, he chose to leave Dey Yusuf, his 
{ father’s benefactor, and the other Deys in their 
barracks. He left them full military command in 
) their garrisons, ports and fortresses. He would do 
so until Yusuf Dey’s death in 1637. He maintained 
® law and order in the country. He succeeded in 
@, defeating the most unruly of the Arab tribes, the 
Awlad Said, who were driven to emigrate to the 
i} region of Tripoli, subdued the people of Al- 

Hamma in Gabes and the Chennoufi of Chabbiya 
4 from Le Kef. He pacified the regions of Amdoune 

in the north and Matmata in the south. 
, By eliminating the rest of the Chabbiya 
from the centre, he separated them 
from the Drid Arabs and enrolled 
them in his army. Finally, he cre 
ated, as an alternative to the 
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Mausoleum of Hammuda 
Pasha in Tunis. 


Opposite page: 

Interior of the M’hammad 
Bey al-Muradi Mosque 
(known as Sidi Mahrez) 
in Tunis. Construction 
started by Hammuda 
Pasha. 
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Turkish Janissaries commanded by the Deys, the 
Spahis companies /Sipahi in Turkish means horserider) 
to police Tunis, Kairouan, Le Kef and Beja. 

Hammuda Pasha left a profound imprint on the 
development of the capital. He enlarged and beauti 
fied Dar-el-Bey (the current offices of the prime min 
ister) and built the mosque that carries his name next 
to the zaouia of Sidi Ben Arous, almost across from 
his first home, which still exists. He began construc 
tion on the Sidi Mahrez mosque inspired by Ottoman 
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architecture. He repaired the Zaghouan aqueduct near 
Bab Saadoun. He opened a hospital for the poor on 
Rue Al-Azzafine. He remodelled and beautified the 
mausoleum of Abu Zamaa Al-Balawi, Sidi Assahib 
in Kairouan. He received the title of Pasha in 1657. It 
was at this time that he handed over command of his 
camp to his son, Murad. He died in 1666 after reign 
ing for thirty-five years, as intermediary for his father, 
then Bey and finally as Pasha. 

His son, Murad Bey, the second with the name, had 
already proven himself as an able commander, as spirit 
ed as his father. He went to Tripolitania to punish the 
rebels who had besieged Othman Pasha, triumphed 
over armies that opposed him and only stopped from 
conquering the regions at the express demand of 
Tripolitanian dignitaries who pleaded with him to let 
them handle their own problems of governance. It was 


Interior courtyard of 
the Dar el-Bey. 


Opposite page: 
Italian-Ottoman 
decoration against a 
Qallaline background. 
Mausoleum of Abu 
Zamaa Al-Balawi in 
Kairouan. 
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Opposite page: 
Ottoman rifle. 
Tunisian Military 
Museum, Palais de 
La Rose, Manouba. 


Al-Muradiya Madrasa 
in Tunis, designed by 
Murad Bey II. 


on the return trip that he learned about the aforemen 
tioned conspiracy, incited by the Janissaries who he had 
defeated in the battle of Mellassine. He also successful 
ly defeated Bilgasim Shouk, the rebel Sheikh from 
Jebel Oueslat who committed suicide rather than be 
captured. He slaughtered mutinous soldiers in their 
barracks behind the Zaytuna Mosque, destroying their 
quarters and building the Madrasa Muradiya, which 
still exists today. 

The conflicts between the Muradid princes contin 
ued through the end of the 17th century. Remember 
that Murad Il’s son, Muhammad (or according to 
Turkish pronunciation, Mhamad) was opposed to his 
uncle Muhammad Al-Hafsi who was supported by his 
own brother Ali and the Janissaries’ Diwan headed by 
the Dey. Al-Hafsi was successful for a while in 1675. 
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Mhammad returned to power that 
same year, after his uncle abdicated. 
His brother Ali, though pardoned, 
created a harmful precedent for his 
dynasty and the next, by taking refuge 
in Algeria and asking for the support of 
the Bey of Constantine. From then on, 
interventions by the “Algerians” would 
not stop until at least the mid-eigh 
teenth century. Each time a prince 
was unseated, he took refuge in 
Constantine. The shifts in the civil war 
between the Muradids gave their 
neighbours the chance to choose one 
side or the other. Ali was finally killed 
in 1686 at Ras Tabia, near Tunis, by his 
soldiers during an attempted mediation 
by the “Algerians”. These were the Deys 
who were profiting from the situation. 
They could be found behind all of the 
developments happening in the civil 
war. Mhamad, who tried everything to 
bring his brother Ali back into the 
ranks, remained alone in power until 
1696. 

What follows was sad and resembles 
something from Shakespeare. Ramdhan, 
the third brother, who had adopted his 
nephew Murad, Ali’s son, tried to blind 
him, then imprison him at Sousse. The 
young Murad was able to escape, build 
an army, kill his uncle and ascend to 
power in 1699. Murad III would be 
the last of the dynasty, but he deserves 
special attention. 






































Aly Ben Ayed in the role 
of Murad III in the play 
of the same name by 
Habib Boulares. He is 
carrying his famous bala 
(pala, meaning "sabre” 
in Turkish). 
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1699 


MURAD III: 
VENGEANCE OR 
JUSTICE ? 


The author of this book is also the author of a play 
written in 1966 entitled Murad III. This explains the 
very specific point of view here on this extraordinary 
character. Those who are not familiar with the story 
which will unfold in a series of significant events have 
reason to be struck by the bloodstained nature of the 
reign of the last Muradid prince. What happened, 
though, between the Deys and the Beys and between 
the members of each class, not forgetting the machi 
nations of all the rulers since the Arab conquest, gives 
us examples of the ferocity that puts Murad’s actions 
into perspective. There was always violence. Five years 
before Murad III ascended to the throne, Dey Tatar 
killed 800 people in five months and left the popula 
tion in such a state of shock that people coined the 
phrase, “Like Tatar in the Casbah” to describe the 
horror that came from the caprice of a prince ! What 
made the acts of Murad HI stand out was that they 
were provoked by an obsession with vengeance. Was 
he mad ? Was it a passion for blood that made him say, 
Al-Bala (the name of his saber) Ja‘it (is hungry) ? Or 
was it trying to find out who was behind an act where 
he was the victim ? Nevertheless, what he did to entire 
cities, notably Beja and Kairouan, was inexcusable 
because it was collective punishment. It came from 
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Poster for the play 
Murad III. New staging, 
produced by the Theatre 
Nationale Tunisien in 
2003. 
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obsessional psychosis. It is similar to 
the destruction of Dresden in 
Germany by the Allies during World 
War IT (1939-1945). 

Two aspects of this, however, 
demand attention. The first is that 
Murad IIl’s reign lasted three years 
during a time when it was relatively 
easy to get rid of an undesirable 
prince. There are a number of exam 
ples from his own family. The second 
is that the man who killed him, the 
Agha of the Spains, Ibrahim Sharif, 
was in a hurry to put an end to all 
members of the Muradid family, the 
two sons of Mhamad Bey that were 
accompanying Murad, one of their 
cousins, Hammuda, the son of Husayn 
Ben Murad II, who was mentally 
disabled, as well as his four-year-old 
son ! Denouncing the excesses of 
Murad was not enough for Ibrahim to 
hold back, and he did not even have a 
reason for vengeance. 

On another note, Murad III ful 
filled his role as ruler by defending his 
territory and leading campaigns all the way to the 
heart of the Constantine region. He had the coopera 
tion of the Bey of Tripoli who supported him by pro 
viding reinforcements in the Constantine campaign. 
He received an ambassador from England and 
renewed peace and trade accords with them. It was 
during the second campaign on the way to 
Constantine during a stopover in Beja that Ibrahim 
Sharif killed him. He had been sent by Murad III as 
ambassador to Istanbul to explain what had been 
happening between Tunis and Constantine and asked 


for help. He returned with a decree naming him as the A surprising and unsettling 
new ruler ! combination of fleurs de lys 


With the death of Murad III, the era of the dynasty 7 c7escents. Capital from 


: : the Muradid period at 
was at an end. That of Ibrahim Sharif would last “as par Daoulatli in Tunis. 
long as roses last”. Photograph by Jacques 

Revault. 
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Sidi-Ali-Turki 
Mausoleum in Kef. 
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1705 


HUSAYN BEN ALI 
FINDS HIMSELF THE 
FOUNDER OF THE 
NEW DYNASTY! 


Ibrahim Sharif only reigned for three years. He was 
a Turk who served first in Algeria and came to Tunisia 
during one of his neighbour’s interventions in the 
company of Mhammad Ben Shokr, Mhammad Bey’s 
former Kahia (lieutenant) in 1686. He enlisted with 
the Beylical troops in Gafsa. He was promoted to 
Agha of the Spahis. His first act after the death of 
Murad III and after becoming Bey was to relieve the 
current Dey of his functions and replace him with 
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Gara Mustafa and he named his deputy, Muhammad 
Khoja Lasfar (a former member of the Murad court) 
as Agha of the Casbah, in other words the administra 
tive leader of the Diwan. Toward the end of his first 
year in the position he dismissed this Dey and took on 
his duties. From that point forward, he began to sign 
decrees with the title of Ibrahim Sharif Bey Dey. He 
committed a number of abuses of power in many 
regions and the “Turks” followed his example, infuri 
ating the people which led to revolt. A former 
Mamluk of Murad’s, Ali Assufi, became the leader of 
the revolts at Kalaat Senan. He was killed and his 
head was returned to Tunis. In 1703, Ibrahim became 
Pasha, and this was the first ruler to have all three 
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Soldiers (on the left) 
line up on pay-day at 
Dar al-Pasha in Tunis. 
From an anonymous 
manuscript in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale 
de Tunisie, 17th-18th 
century. 
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titles in his name. He led a campaign in 1704 in 
Tripolitania against Khalil Bey, a friend of Murad, 
who helped the former Bey of Tunis in his first 
Algerian offensive. He won the battle which took 
place near Tripoli. He pursued Khalil and laid siege to 
the city. But cholera would decimate the troops and 
the Arab tribes that were assisting retreated. He 
turned back to Tunis in January 1705. During this 
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campaign, his lieutenant was Husayn Ben Ali Turki, 
the Agha of the Spahis. 

In the spring, he returned to Le Kef, which had 
been fortified against an Algerian offensive led by 
Ishi Mustafa. But as soon as the two armies met, 
before combat began, the Arab tribes remembered 
their abuses at the hands of Ibrahim Sharif. Husayn 
Ben Ali advised him to come to an agreement with his 
adversary. He refused and was then imprisoned. 


Husayn Ben Ali found himself with the Spahis on a 
neighbouring hill near Tunis. It was July 1705. 
Arriving near Lake Sejoumi, he received a delegation 
of prominent citizens from the capital who asked 
him to accept the position of Bey. After hesitating, it 
is said that he accepted. But here was a new dynasty 
that was beginning in a time of pain, with an 
imprisoned leader and the city of Le Kef abandoned 





after being pillaged. Ibrahim Sharif was now in the 
hands of Ishi Mustafa who remained at Le Kef. A 
delegation left Tunis to inform the Algerian of the 
change in leadership and asked him to return home 
with his prisoner. They even proposed to give him 
money. The Algerian Bey refused and marched on 
Tunis, destroying Tebourba on the way with the 
troops of Bedouins who were always keen on a raid. 

The skirmishes continued until September 1705 when 


rie 


A meeting of the 
Diwan (from the same 
manuscript as the 
previous picture). 
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The casbah at Kef. 
Exterior view. 
(All rights reserved.) 
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(miraculously !) Bey Husayn provided cannons and 
the invaders were beaten and their ranks disbanded. 
The invaders headed toward Algeria by way of 
Tebourba, Medjez-el-Bab and Beja, all the time being 
pursued by “Tunisian” troops buoyed by their success. 

Husayn Ben Ali was satisfied with the title of Bey. 
He had the unbelievable luck of escaping death on a 
number of occasions, especially after Murad IIl’s 
assassination, then escaping from the defeat of Le Kef 
and successfully resisting a tenacious invader. This 
man was originally from Candia, that is to say, Crete. 
His father, Ah, also known as Turki, immigrated to 





Tunisia, most likely in the middle of the seventeenth = The casbah of Kef. 
century, and enlisted in the regular troops. Sent to Le Interior view. 
Kef, he married a girl from the Chennoufi tribe who (All rights reserved.) 
gave him a son, Muhammad. Then, he married a girl 

from the Charen tribe who also gave him a son, 

Husayn, in 1675. After the death of Ali Turki, who 

was buried at Le Kef, the two sons, members of the 

Beylical troops, would assume many duties. Muhammad, 

Chennoufi by his mother, made his career with the 

nomadic Bedouin tribes. He married the daughter of 

a Caid, Hasan Ibn Muhammad Ibn Caid Hasan and 

lived under the tent. His wife bore him a son, Ali. This 
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future Ali Pasha was thus assured of the support of 
the Chennoufi via his grandmother and that of the 
Bedouins via his mother. Husayn, Charni by his 
mother, made his career in the capital where, at a 
young age, he became Khaznadar, a treasurer, probably 
near the end of the reign of Mhammad Bey who died 
in 1696. A victim of palace intrigue, Husayn Ben Ali 
Turki fled to Kalaat Senan. Then despite a brief 
alliance with the rebel Ben Shokr around 1694, he 
reintegrated the troops of the camp of Mhammad Bey. 
After the Bey’s death, his successor, Ramdhan Bey, 
appointed him Agha of the Spahis. Murad III gave 
him responsibility for the Wilaya of the Aradh, the 
region of Gabes. Target of another palace intrigue, he 
was summoned to Tunis. Rather than fleeing as his 
friends advised, he answered the summons and Murad 
III, in appreciation of his loyalty, appointed him Kahia 
a Dar-al-Pasha and he became responsible for Dar-el- 
Jeld, in other words, director of the leather trade 
monopoly. When Murad III died, he fled to Jebel 
Oueslat, but the Bey’s successor, Ibrahim Sharif, 
recalled him and appointed him once again Agha of 
the Spahis. In 1705 he was thirty years old, but had 
already had extensive experience. 

The challenge was not over for Husayn Ben Ali. It 
had only begun. Muhammad Khuja Lasfar, his colleague 
who he quickly named Dey, wanted to reestablish the 
dominance of the Dey over the Bey. Husayn Ben Ali 
was successful in getting rid of him by linking his 
actions with the fervour of the Arabs, Drid and Riah, 
in Fahs. Lasfar was killed in Tunis by his own soldiers, 
convinced that after a series of unjust assassinations 
ordered by the Dey that his side no longer had any 
chance of winning. Then, Sharif, now being protected 
by the ruler of Algiers, was sent back from Algeria by 
sea to resume his functions in Tunis as agreed with 
Dey Lasfar, who he still believed to be alive. Advised 


of what was happening, Ben Ali was watching the 
land and sea routes. In 1706, a boat with his loyalists, 
dressed as European sailors, met the boat carrying 
Sharif at Ghar-el-Melh. They fooled him with their 
disguises and killed him. 

From that point forward, the new Bey focused on 
his task. That’s when, in 1709, one of his boats that 
had prisoners offered him a beautiful young thirteen- 
year-old Genovese girl who he added to his harem. 
He was already married, but had only one daughter. 
She gave him a son named Muhammad and then 
another, Ali, and then a girl, and after that a third son, 
Mahmud, and a fourth, Mustafa. The family had 
changed, and this upset the prearranged plans. 
Because he did not have a male heir, Ben Ali adopted 
and oversaw the education of his nephew, Ali, the son 
of his half-brother Muhammad Ben Ali Turki, born 
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around 1695. As an adult, Ali was given command of 
the native troops by his uncle since he knew the 
Bedouins. In 1724 Ben Ali decided to give command 

of the camp assigned to collecting taxes to his first son, 
Muhammad, a teenager, fifteen or sixteen years old. To 
get Istanbul to accept this change at the top, he asked 
them to give his nephew Ah the title of Pasha. Ali 
accepted the title at the age of twenty-nine, but it did 

not take long for him to realise that he had no real power 
and he began to split with his uncle in 1728. 

The twelve-year civil war dwarfs the urban develop 
ment and cultural work of Husayn Ben Ali. It is 
important to note that his strong point was that he 
assured order by saving the country after Sharif was 
defeated. He curtailed rebellions, some of which have 
already been mentioned, as well as another one ten 
years later in 1713 by a Muradid pretender, supported 
by the Hannachi clan, maternal relatives of the 
Muradids, plus an attempted rebellion by friends of 
Sharif in 1715. He reorganised the AHabus olive 
orchards near Tunis which helped increase income, 
and he performed works of charity. He implemented 
public works projects, organising a watering trough at 
Mellassine and constructing cisterns, reservoirs and 
water sources in Tunis, Gafsa, Sousse and Enfidha. 
He built bridges, sometimes small, but necessary to 
make it easier to travel between cities and between the 
villages of Kef, Fahs, Rades and Sousse. Through true 
devotion, he continued to build mosques throughout 
his reign : at Bardo where he lived, and the mosque 
Jamaa al-Jadid in Tunis, which was flanked by a 
medersa where Sheikhs Charif, Aj-Jirbi Al-Harqani 
and Al-Hanafi taught, and a turba (mausoleum). At 
Sidi Bou Said he transformed a modest place of prayer 
{masjid) into a_ significant mosque. He also built 
madrasas and assigned to each a recognised scholar to 
give courses in figh : the Palm Tree Medersa behind 


Jamaa al-Jadid 
Mosque in Tunis, 
by Husayn Ben Ali. 





the Zaytuna Mosque (Sheikh Khadhraoui) and on 
Rue Sabat Ajam (Sheikh Jait) in Tunis, in Sfax 
(Sheikh Charfi) and others in Kairouan and Nefta. 
He restored the zaouia of Sidi Dhrif and also the 
domes of Sidi Qacem Al-Jalizi and the mausoleum 
of Sidi Mahrez. He was superstitious, very much 
affected by the prophecies widespread among the 
people and sought protection from the saints, so he 
regularly visited the zaouias. 
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THE WAR OF THE 
BASHIAS AND 
THE HUSAYNIA 


For twelve years, Tunisia was split into those who 
supported Ali Pasha, the Bashia known as Basina, and 
supporters of Husayn Ben Ali, the known as Husaynia. 
The extent of the conflict was due to the personalities 
of each of the clan chiefs, but it’s important not to 
forget their maternal lineage. Remember that Ali 
Turki married a girl from the Chennoufi tribe who 
gave birth to Muhammad, Ali Pasha’s father, and then 
married a girl from the Charne tribe who gave birth to 
Husayn. In addition, Ali Pasha first married a daughter 

Seal of Husayn of a great Ca’id who gave birth to a son, Yunis, and 
Ben Ali. then a Kurlughli girl who gave birth to Muhammad 
and Slimane. Add to that the nostalgic Hannachis, 
who were descendant on the maternal side from 
th: 5 Murad tribe, who had a long relation 
ship with Ali Pasha from his dealings 
with the Bedouin world. With all 
this it is easy to see that all the 
ingredients were there for quite a 
tribal conflict from the start in 
many regions of the country. 
On one side there were the 
Husaynia : at Kairouan, Sousse, 
Monastir, Mahdhi, Kalaa-Kebira, 
Sfax and a number of places in the 
Sahel, and comprising the Bani Rizg tribes, a 
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large part of the Drid, the Zlass, the Awlad Aoun, a 
portion of the Awlad Said and the Hamama. On the 
other side were the Bashia : at Msaken, Jemmal, Kalaa 
Seghira, Akkouda, Zaouit Soussa, Jebel Oueslat, and 
consisting of the Majir, Frashish, Awlad Ayar and 
Ouertane tribes. The cities of Tunis and Le Kef, in 
spite of their preference for Husayn, were sometimes 
won over to one side, then the other. 

This first civil war (there would be another) took 
place between 1728 and 1740. In the first year, despite 
a number of setbacks, the advantage would go to 
Husayn Ben Ali after bloody confrontations at Jebel 
Oueslat (Ali Pasha’s primary stronghold), then at Le 
Kef, then in the Sahel, until Ali Pasha fled south in 
August 1729 and then to Algeria. Ben Ali returned to 
Tunis victorious with his sons Muhammad, Ali and 
Mahmud, who would undergo trial by fire. 

But Ali Pasha, who went to Algiers in 1729, was 
first imprisoned by his governor, Abdi Pasha, for some 
years. After the governor’s death his successor, 
Ibrahim Pasha, freed him. Ali continued to badger 
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Al-Djellaz fort, 
rebuilt by Ali Pasha. 


August 1735: 

a confrontation took 
place between the two 
armies at Sminja. 
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him, multiplying his promises until he was able to 
receive military training in May 1735, commanded by 
Ibrahim Khoja Khaznaji, with whom he would return 
to Tunisia. Ben Ah prepared for confrontations that 
took place at Sminja south of Tunis in August. The 
battle remained inconclusive for a long time with 
changes in alliances, especially regarding which tribes 
were supporting the Bey. The Algerians remained 
firm and the Awlad Said, who had abandoned Ben Ali 
except for the group of Awlad Qacem, backed them. 
Without changing sides, part of the Drid abandoned 
the Bey. In September, Ben Ali was wounded in the 
thigh. He secretly went to Kairouan and sent his son, 
Muhammad to Algiers to clarify connections with the 
Pashalik. His son Ali believed him dead and returned 
to Bardo to give advice on how to proceed to his wife, 
the daughter of Ali Pasha, to keep the children safe. 
However, his brother Muhammad arrived and _ this 
raised his spirits. They went to Kairouan, a Husaynia 
stronghold and, before entering the city, met their 





other brother, Mahmud, who was able to calm them 
by letting them know their father was only wounded. 
This is where the Kairouan phase of the war takes 
place. The first siege, led by Yunis, the oldest son of Ah 
Pasha, lasted eleven months, from 1736 to 1737, with 
out results. The city was able to defend itself. Husayn 
Ben Ah tried to rally the Hannachi to his cause on 
learning that they had abandoned the Ah Pasha camp. 
He sent his son, Ah, ah the way to Tougourt in vain to 
find the nomad chief. Ah settled in Constantine. Yunis 
tried again with Kairouan in 1738, for nine months. 
During this impasse of the civil war, there were many 
defections, and even Sousse, the most loyal place in sup 
port of the legitimate government, was tempted to take 
the side of Ah Pasha. Husayn sent his son Mahmud 
there in July 1739. However, the siege began again in 
November 1739 and lasted till May 1740. Kairouan 
suffered. Their provisions were blocked, their ramparts 
attacked by cannon fire and their defenders could no 
longer use them to keep the attackers away. Husayn Ben 
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Ali, sensing approaching defeat, left the city by the gate 
Al-Bab Al-Gharbi. Yunis’ army realised this and gave 
chase. The cavalrymen caught up with him so he sat 
under a tree and waited calmly. No one among his pur 
suers dared approach him. Yunis arrived and bran 
dished his sabre. Husayn told him (according to the 
historian Ibn Abi Dhiaf), “You are going to kill me, 
even though I held your father on my knees during 
his circumcision ?” And Yunis replied, “Sir, royalty is 
sterile (Yz Sidi al-Mulk aqini) !’ It was May 13, 1740. 
Husayn Ben Ah was 65 years old. He was beheaded and 
his head was sent to Tunis. 





Opposite page: 
Distribution of the tribes 
between the Bashia and 
Husaynia. (Based on 
Bice Slama, 1864 
L'Insurrection de 1864 
en Tunisie, MTE, 1967.) 


Stele from the tomb of 
Husayn Ben Ali (from 

Ahmed Saadaoui, Tunis, 
Ville Ottomane: Trois 
Siecles d’Urbanisme et 
d Architecture, Tunis, 
CPU, 2001). 
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Following the changes 
made by Husayn Ben Ali 
to his residence, the Bardo, 
Ali Pasha added the El 
Borj palace and moved in. 
Photograph from the late 
19th century (when the 
mezzanine floor still 
consisted of semi-circular 
arches). 
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1746 


BASHIA AND 
HUSAYNIA, 
THE REVENGE 


While Yunis handled the pursuit of Bey Husayn, 
his father, Ali Pasha, settled into the seat of power at 
Bardo and Tunis. When Husayn was wounded in the 
Battle of Sminja and took refuge in Kairouan in 
September 1735, prominent citizens in Tunis contac 
ted Ali Pasha’s father, the frail Muhammad Bey, who 
was being held under house arrest at Bardo, and 
placed him on the throne to see their allegiance bene- 
fitting his son Ali and instructed Princes Muhammad 


aaa | 
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and Slimane to inform their father. After assurances Khabiya, a large jar 
from his oldest son, Yunis, Ali returned to Tunis from offered to Ali Pasha, 
Sminja on September 7. He finally called on Yunis to “Mawlana Malik 
reestablish order without humiliating those who 71s, our lord, King 
helped bring him to power. CE Tani git Ee, 

Furthermore, at the same time as Husayn Ben Ali’s 
execution in 1740, his son Muhammad 
was in Algiers, his son Ali was in Fi 
Constantine and Mahmud was in 
Sousse. Muhammad sent a boat for » 
Mahmud who left Sousse for Algiers 
via Malta and Marseille. The three | 
brothers approached Algerian autho 
rities to try to mobilise an army that 
would help them avenge the death 
of their father. They would suc 
ceed six years later. 

In the meantime, Ali Pasha 
and Yunis, while ruling the 
country with a firm hand, were \) 
found guilty of abuse of power \ 
as well as executing Husayn | 
Ben Ali loyalists by the dozen 
in Tunis, Sousse and Kairouan 
as well as killing dignitaries of 
the Hannachi tribe that they ye 
lured to Bardo, and getting rid of WAQ 
officers they had recruited at great WS 
expense to the Ottoman Empire in 
order to vary the composition of the 
militia of the Diwan. They also execu 
ted Arabs, Hamama and Nefafta from 
the Gabes region. 

Ali Pasha, who reigned for twenty years 
(from 1735 to 1756) in the midst of the rattle 
of weapons had a reputation for being well 
educated. He has even been credited with writing 
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Ali Pasha took Tabarka 

from the Genoese in 
1741, a contentious 
issue between Tunis 
and Genoa. 


Opposite page : 
Ali Pasha was a great 
builder with a reputation 
for having been 
well-trained. He gave 
Tunis four madrasas. The 
picture shows Slimania, 
built circa 1754. 
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a book of commentary on the famous work of Ibn 
Malik, the Arab grammarian. He had debates with 
the Ulama and the issues were no easy matter for the 
latter. In brief, the country saw the usual regime, 
bloody despotism, for the first ten years or so and then 
armed peace and some awkward relations with the 
Genovese about Tabarka, as well as with a French 
consul insisting on “hand-kissing”, who finally backed 
down. 

In 1746, the sons of Husayn Ben Ali arrived in 
Tunisia with an army mobilised by Algerian autho 
rities. On May 10, they reached Le Kef. They con 
verged to support the Charni Bedouins and Awlad 
Bou Ghanim. But the “Algerians” abandoned them 
during the siege, bribed, possibly, by Ali Pasha, who 
might have used his relations with the Bey of 
Constantine. The attempt failed and the only option 
for the three brothers was to return to Algeria. On the 
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El-Basbia Madrasa 
in Tunis, designed by 
Ali Pasha. 
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way back, Mahmud, the youngest, died. Muhammad, 
the oldest, succeeded in returning to Algiers to escape 
the Bey of Constantine, while Ali took refuge with the 
Aacheche, part of the Nememcha east of the Aures. 

However, relations between Yunis and his father 
were not any better. This energetic son, tough enforcer 
and bold commander of the troops felt that his 
father was starting to prefer his two half-brothers, 
Muhammad and Slimane, over him. He rebelled in 
1752 and settled in the capital. His father set his loyal 
troops on Yunis, who was obliged to flee to Algeria. 
Another one ! He was not welcomed by the Bey of 
Constantine who was his father’s friend, and he was 
imprisoned, dying there due to illness. 

There was a change in leadership in Algiers : in 
1755, the new Dey decided to create an army that 
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the Husaynia could use to invade Tunisia. This force 
consisted of a Turkish corps under the command of 
Hasan, Bey of Constantine, another Turkish corps 
composed of Tunisian defectors commanded by 
Muhammad Ben Husayn Ben Ali, and a corps of 
cavalrymen, Arab Drid, Hannachi and other Bedouins, 
commanded by Ali Bey. Ben Ali s two sons wanted to 
avoid defections among their allies and wanted to put 
the desertions of 1746 behind them. Le Kef was taken 
in June 1756 and pillaged by the Algerian troops 
despite Muhammad Bey’s protests. Ali Pasha left Bardo 
for the Casbah in Tunis and barricaded himself inside. 
The siege began and Tunis was attacked by cannons 
from all the surrounding hills. The city itself was taken 
and pillaged for a month. The Casbah was able to 
withstand the attack, but for how long ? Ali Pasha 
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decided to return to Bardo. He left the Casbah via the 
door “Bab-Ghdar’” and left it open. The attackers 
discovered this and rushed inside. This was the end of 
the siege and pursuit of the fugitives. But the attackers 
were all over Tunis and the surrounding area. Ali 
Pasha was stopped en route by one of Hannachi’s 
squadrons, and his youngest son, Muhammad was 
seriously wounded and would die soon after. He was 
stripped before being taken to Hasan Bey who put 
him in a tent with his dying son and his grandson who 
had had his ears cut off. Hasan, Bey of Constantine, 
hesitated on which approach to take. He sent a 
messenger to his superior in Algiers, Barmaq Sezz, 
proposing the annexation of the Pashalik of Tunis, 
replacing Ah Pasha with a vassal from Algiers. Barmaq 
Sezz refused, keeping in mind that Istanbul wanted 
three Pashaliks, in Algiers, Tunis and Tripoli, and he 
was not going to change their directive. 

In the meantime, Muhammad Bey, who suspected 
the bad intentions of the Bey of Constantine, sent his 
brother to collect funds in order to rid themselves of a 


The interior of the 
Ali Pasha Mausoleum 
in Tunis. 





cumbersome ally. Ali Bey travelled to Hammamet, 
Sousse, Monastir, Sfax and Kairouan. He was able to 
gather a large sum of money that he could send to his 
brother. 

Hasan Bey, on receiving the answer back from 
Algiers rejecting his idea, went to the tent where they 
were holding Ali Pasha and let the executioner enter, 
who then strangled the prisoner. On September 25, 
1756, the former Pasha was wrapped in his banner 
and sent to his cousins to be buried. 

Muhammad and Ali, the two surviving sons of 
Husayn Ben Ali had their revenge, but under 
deplorable conditions ! Le Kef, Tunis and Bardo were 
destroyed : their treasures, gold, and the womens jewels 
were stolen, their libraries stripped of the most impor 
tant works. In spite of protests by Muhammad Bey, 
Hasan Bey remained calm : “We shouldn’t offend the 
soldiers who brought you back your father’s kingdom.” 
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Bir Lahjar Madrasa, 
designed by Ali Pasha 
and completed by his son, 
Rajab Ben Mami, in 
1756. 
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1756 


REBUILDING 
A DEVASTATED 
COUNTRY 


The kingdom had certainly been recovered, but one 
needed to get rid of the Bey of Constantine’s troops 
who were running amok, to appease a population 
traumatised by the violence and abuse, reestablish 
legitimacy and rebuild the country. This was a task 
that was even harder for Tunisia since, as seen previ 
ously, it was divided between the Bashia and the 
Husaynia and civil war had left its marks in all regions 
of the country now trying to heal. 

Muhammad Bey asked Hassan Bey to leave Tunisia, 
offering him, as we are told by Ibn Abi Dhiaf, horses, 
saddles, trinkets and objects of value. Hassan, follo 
wing the advice of the Chief Counsel of Algiers, 
Barmaq Sazz, complied. Muhammad took him on the 
road to Tebourba and bid him adieu. Hassan took the 
son of Yunis Ben Ali Pasha and Mahmud, Ali Pasha’s 
brother as well as the wounded that they had left in 
Le Kef with him. His troops filled three boats full of 
all the bounty collected from the pillaging and went 
back to Algeria by sea. It is a defining moment : on 
his arrival in Constantine, Hassan Bey died before 
being able to show the ruler of Algiers what he’d 
accomplished. 

In Tunisia, Muhammad Bey received the allegiance 
of his people, but exhausted by all these challenges, he 
left the management of public affairs to his brother 
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Muhammad Ar-Rashid 
Bey (from an oil 
painting by Noureddine 
Khayachi). 
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Ali Bey, who advised him not to give 
in to the desire for vengeance. 
Nevertheless, in 1757, he killed Dey 
Muhammad Kazdaghli, who was 
behind the conflicts between the 
Zouaoua (supporters of Ali Pasha) 
and Turks loyal to the Husaynids. 
He also disbanded a large part of the 
40,000 soldiers mobilised by Ali 
Pasha. He died of illness in 1759 

after a visit to Kairouan, a city loyal 
to the memory of his father. In 
Tunisian historiography, he was 
called Muhammad Ar-Rashid, and 
we don’t know if this surname was 
related to his official status or a form 
of respect. In either case, it is the sur 
name that would be used to name 
the Andalusian Conservatory of 
Music in the twentieth century : the 
Rashidia. Muhammad Bey was known 
for his love of culture, his penchant 
for poetry and especially music. 

His brother Ali, the wise sage, always ready for dif 
ficult missions either civil or military, succeeded his 
brother, Muhammad. He revitalised agriculture by 
renouncing certain taxes and forgave the debts of 
others. He subdued the revolt of one of Ali Pashas 
grandsons, Ismail Ben Yunis, who had managed to 
cause trouble in a number of regions between 1759 
and 1762. Ali Bey also successfully laid siege to the 
rebels in their refuge at Jebel Oueslat, the classic 
Tunisian hideout. The Zlass and the Awlad Aoun sur- 
veilled comings and goings for him and he attacked 
the Awlad Ayar (again it is a story of the Husaynia 
and the Bashia !). When Ismail fled to Constantine, 
he pardoned the inhabitants of Jebel on condition that 





they leave their refuge to live peacefully on the plains. 
The same year, after recent developments, he resolved 
a conflict with France about Corsican ships taken 
during the annexation of the island. In 1771 he sent 
five warships to participate in the war between the 
Ottoman Empire and Russia. During his reign he 
reorganised education in the madrasas and mosques, 
by giving them revenues from the Jizya, the tax paid 
by non-Muslims. In his later years, he gave command 
of the troops to his son, Hammuda, who would 
become a great leader and leave his mark on the 
century, erasing the stigma of what happened earlier. 
Ten years before his death in May 1782, the country 
regained a normal rhythm of life. 


Kobbet Ennhas Palace 

in Manouba, designed by 
Muhammad Ar-Rashid 
Bey. 


Overleaf (double page) : 
A French squadron 
commanded by Ali Bey 
attacked Porto Farina in 
1770, setting fire to the 
port and village that will 
be rebuilt at a later date. 
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1782 


A SECOND 
HAMMUDA PASHA 


Was Ali Ben Husayn Ben Ali such an admirer of 
Hammuda Pasha, the Muradid who was remembered 
as a great leader, that he named his own son 
Hammuda ? This second Hammuda lived up to his 
name. He reigned for thirty-one years, from 1782 to 
1813, during the time of the French Revolution and 
Napoleon’s first empire, and a time of change in Italy 
and Spain — three neighbouring countries with which 
Tunisia had relations. Hammuda left such an imprint 
on history that, when we cite him, we say Hammuda 
Pasha in order not to confuse him with the man he was 
named after, whom we call Hammuda Al-Muradi. 

At the beginning of his reign in 1785, he declared 
war on Venice, which refused to compensate Tunisian 
traders, as was the custom, for a boat that had been 
chartered to transport merchandise from Alexandria 
to Sfax and whose cargo burned in Malta. The 
Venetian fleet bombed Sousse, Sfax and La Goulette 
and the Tunisian navy defended well. Compensation 
was finally paid and peace concluded. In 1793, he 
welcomed Ali Caramanli, the ruler of Tripoli who had 
taken refuge in Tunis after having been driven from 
his country by an insurgent, AH Borghol. However, 
this usurper would occupy Jerba the following year. 
Hammuda Pasha mobilised an army of 40,000 men 
and forty ships. The troops and the navy headed 
south, retook the island, landed west of Tripoli and 
attacked the city where Ali Borghol had barricaded 
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Embassy of Hammuda 
Pasha to the British 
Crown. Oil on canvas by 
Benjamin West, 1781. 
Fine Arts Museum, 
Boston. 
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himself. The city was taken in 1795, Ali Borghol 
defeated and the prince of the Caramanlis dynasty was 
back in power. 

Algeria, with the sons of Husayn Ben Ali now back 
in power, had been extorting Tunisia in a number of 
different ways and here, things would not be so easy. 
The first attempt to take Constantine in 1806 in order 
to reinstall Bey Al-Haj Mustafa Al-Ingliz in his 
rightful position was a total failure. In July of the same 
year, a second confrontation on the shores of the 
Voued Serrat resulted in a rout of the Constantinian 
troops. The Algerians resumed hostilities in October, 
but it did not bring any results. They tried again in 
1808 but failed. On the other hand, in 1811 they were 
successful at sea, destroying a Tunisian frigate and 
imprisoning her captain, Muhammad Morali, because 





the sailors in the other ships that were accompanying 
his had abandoned him. These were Albanian sailors, 
and they refused to fight for a Morali, that is, a native 
of Morea, another name for Peloponnese. Even being 
Muslim and Ottoman, doesn’t make you any less 
Albanian or Greek ! 

Hammuda reestablished the order that was being 
disrupted by numerous attempted kidnappings by 
the Awlad Msahel (Majir) Bedouins, descendants 
of Yunis Bey supported by Algeria, or his own 
Janissaries. Gifts exchanged with Napoleon, trade 
agreements with Spain, Holland and the United 
States are some examples of his foreign diplomacy. He 
knew how to surround himself with capable men, and 
in spite of the jealousy and scores to settle between 
them, they assisted militarily, diplomatically, and in 


Sliman Agha, 
Hammuda Pasha’s 
ambassador to Louis 
XVI. Oil on canvas by 
Jean-Bernard Restout, 
1777. Musee des Beaux 
Arts, Quimper. 
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Opposite page : 
Peace treaty, written 
in Turkish, between 
Hammuda Pasha and 
Denmark, 1783. 


Souk El Bey, designed 
by Hammuda Pasha. 
Photograph by Agence 
Meurisse, 1914. 


Overleaf (double page): 
The Spanish ambassador 
in an audience with 
Hammuda Pasha. A 
steward presents the 
peace treaty (reproduced 
opposite) to Hammuda 
Pasha on a platter, 1790. 
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running the country. Some of them had a certain 
generosity that still counts today among many of their 
descendants the Sahib At-Tabaa, the Kahia, the 


Bash-Hamba, the Ben Ayed and the Zarrouk. He 
organised his troops by ethnic groups : the Turks made 
up the corps of Janissaries, the Mkhaznias (from the 
word Makhzin) were recruited from tribal allies, and 
the Mzarguia (the word mezrégue designates a sort of 
wooden club) were recruited from among the 
Bedouins. For his personal guard, he trained young 
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Qasr al-Warda, 
Palace of the Rose, 
Manouba, by 
Hammuda Pasha. 
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mamluks, raised the hard way in the inner circle, 
forbidding them to speak any other language than 
Turkish so they would not be tempted to interact with 
other soldiers. This did not stop him from nearly 
having his throat cut in Bardo in 1792 by three of 
these guards, from Sahib At-Tabaa, Kahia and Bach- 
Mamluk who were sleeping near him. A visible scar 
remained on his throat. He also faced an uprising by 
the Janissaries in 1811, who wanted to return to the 
electoral procedures that were in place when the 
Ottomans arrived in 1575. They were in Tunis and he 
used this to eliminate the Turkish corps of the army. 

He was a complex person : His high attachment to 
the Ottoman Empire came via his Georgian mother, 


his father who had firm roots in Tunisia, from his 
education as a pious Muslim which meant he was 
well-read in the Arabic language, and from his consi 
derable life experience, especially spending time in his 
youth with his father, who was distrustful and short- 
tempered. He made well thought-out decisions for the 
development of the country’s economy, simplifying 
the rates for agricultural taxes. He freed the country 
from Algerian influence. He knew how to find 
equilibrium between the demands of Istanbul and 
the interests of the country he was in charge of. 
Thus, when Napoleon began his expedition to Egypt 
in 1798, he refused to carry out the Empire’s order to 
cut off all relations with France, arguing that Tunisia 
had commercial ties with the country. It was said that 
Napoleon was grateful to him. 
He died on September 16, 1813 at the age of 54. 


The interior courtyard 
with pool of the Palace 
of the Rose, Manouba. 

Photograph by Lilia 
J. Menif. 
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1813 


HOW TO START 
THE CENTURY ” 


It is with Hammuda Pasha who made Tunisia enter 
the 19th century. A century of birth of nationalities, 
born of revolutions, of wars and technological progress, 
and the decline of the Ottoman Empire in spite of its 
attempts at reform. But Tunisia was not ready to face 
all of these changes. This was still the age of privateer 
ing and captives turned into sex slaves and we even 
continue to see reigning families torn apart until 1830, 
when the French landed in Algeria. 

Othman, the son of Hammuda Pasha, succeeded his 
father, while by primogeniture it should have been his 
cousin, Mahmud. Othman was killed within a year by 

Mahmud Ben Muhammad Ar-Rashid 
Bey, who would also kill the son of 
the former leader, Mustafa, and let his 
own son Husayn kill the two other 
brothers, Salah and Ali, who had fled 
to La Goulette. Mahmud reigned until 
1824. During his reign the Congress of 
Vienna reorganised Europe (in 1815) 
and the plague ravaged Tunisia for 
two years (1818-20). He passed the 
throne to his son Husayn II, who had 
killed Othman’s children. He reigned 
until 1835. The French landing in 
Algeria (1830) doubly inspired him. 
First of all, he prevented Tahar Pasha, 
sent by the Sublime Porte to help the 


Emir Abdelkader 

fought for the territorial 
integrity of Algeria 
before going into exile 
in Damascus. 





Algerians, from passing through Tunisia. In 
November 1830, he sent his minister, Mustafa Sahib 
At-Tabaa on a French navy ship (!) to meet a senior 
general, Clauzel and deliver the following message, 
according to Ibn Abi Dhiaf: “You have had a conflict 
with the Dey of Algiers and you obtained what you 
wanted ; leave Tunisia to worry about Constantine 
and she will guarantee you peace !” Marshall Clauzel 
responded : “Worry about Oran. We take care of 
Constantine !” It is important to note that in defence 
of Bey Husayn IJ, a French fleet had arrived, forcing 
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Husayn Bey II. 


Mathieu de Lesseps, 


French consul in Tunis. 





him, under pressure from Colonel Mathieu de 
Lesseps, to sign an accord with Draconian conditions, 
which he did at the same time as sending Muhammad 
Ben Ayed as ambassador to protest to King Charles X. 
In fact, the King of France was ousted by the revolution 
of 1830 and the new leader, to the great relief of 
Husayn II, suspended the accord. 
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The Bey, all the same, understood that there 
were things that needed to change in the kingdom 
and that absolutism needed to be moderated to take 
into account new international practices : in other 
words, at least, no more privateering and kidnapping 
captives on European coasts. After an interlude 
with his brother and _ successor, Mustafa Ben 
Mahmud Bey (1835-37) in charge, the nineteenth 
century in Tunisia would really begin with Ahmad 
Bey (1837-55). 








Mustafa Bey. 


Tombstone of Mathieu 
de Lesseps in the gardens 
of Carthage Museum. 
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La Marsa Bey Palace. 
Photograph by Garrigue, 
late 19th century. 


1837 


AHMAD BEY 
AND DREAMS 
OF MODERNITY 


On October 10, 1837, Ahmad Bey succeeded his 
father, Mustafa, at the age of thirty-one. The start of 
his reign was marked the same month by the takeover 
of Constantine by French troops, who had failed the 
previous year. His father’s hope that the French would 
allow the Bey of Tunis to expand into Constantine 
totally disappeared. Tunisia received the surviving 
members of its Algerian neighbour. In the same year, 
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Portrait of Ahmad Bey I. 





another conflict with the French would develop con 
cerning the Nahd tribe on the border. The Nahd were 
a branch of the Khamirs (called the Kroumirs by the 
French) who had territory that stretched to the region 
of La Calle. France, feeling that it inherited the 
authority of the Bey, claimed the right to all the 
Nahd’s territory on both sides of the border. The tribe 
in question, however, was composed of two groups 
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La Muhammadia Palace 
in the mid-1960s. 
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and the one on the Tunisian 
side had never answered to 
Constantine. Was this the 
situation that would affirm 
Ahmad Bey’s conviction 
that a strong army was 
necessary ? The bulk of his 
efforts would be oriented in 
this direction. His minister 
and brother-in-law Mustafa 
Sahib At-Tabaa, a Gorgi 
(Georgian) passionate about 
Ibn Khaldun and to whom 
he often referred to under 
stand history, agreed. 

The corps of troops grew, 
and they began construe - 
ting barracks as well as 
transforming palaces into barracks. In 1839 Ahmad 
Bey looked over his armed forces present around the 
capital and chose the Hambas, the Mamluks, and the 
Spahis among others and registered them in the 
Diwan as Turkish cavalrymen, placing them in the 
Palace of Manouba under his command. He then 
dissolved the “Diwan of the Turkish Spahis' and kept in 
place the Arab Hambas and Arab Spahis charged with 
collecting taxes and maintaining order within the 
country. In 1840 he built the artillery barracks outside 
the walls of Tunis at Feddan, near the door of Sidi 
Abd-as-Salam. Feddan was an ancient villa with 
gardens belonging to his uncle, which he enlarged to 
be able to accommodate two regiments. 

His great work of modernisation was the creation of 
a military school at Bardo. He designated Mahmud 
Kabadou as head (he was an exceptional man and we 
will speak more about him later), and surrounded 
him with European instructors. This is where future 


generals, including Husayn (Kheireddine’s friend) and 
Rostom among the most famous, would train. 
To finance this work as well as others (notably the 
construction of royal residences at Bardo, La Marsa, 
La Muhammadia, etc), he spent excessively, dragging 
Tunisia into successive devaluations. He nationalised 
the soap, salt, and tobacco trades to add to the leather 
monopoly. He instituted new taxes and above all started — Act of Abolition of 
to rent land for farming to raise funds, which would — Slavery by Ahmad Bey 
aggravate the situation even more. in 1846. 
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Sale of slaves in Tunis. 
The middle class and 
Makhzin did not 
welcome the abolishment 


of the slave trade. 
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In January 1846, he announced a decree emancipating 
all the black slaves in the kingdom. He had already 
prohibited the sale of slaves in the Souk El-Berka in 
Tunis in 1841, and then in 1842 sent all those who 
were for sale abroad, taking into consideration that 
anyone born in Tunisia was free, no matter where their 
parents were from. These acts did not go down well, 
because not only were they a serious blow to a lucrative 
business and an activity of the last corsairs, but they 
also raised questions that certain religious scholars 
considered fundamental, with a too-literal reading of 
their texts. 

Ahmad Bey’s relations with Istanbul were ambiva 
lent. On the one hand, he wanted to maintain ties 
with the capital of the empire ; and he didn’t hesitate 
to build a fleet to participate in the Ottoman war 
effort, but on the other hand, he didn’t want them 
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either intervening in his country or to be considered a First paper money issued 
subject of the Sultan. So when Ibrahim Pasha of — in Tunisia in 1847. 
Egypt received the honorary title of Mushir 
(Marshall), Ahmad Bey asked for the same. The 
Ottoman Prime Minister responded favourably to this 
request on the basis that Ahmad Bey would accept the 
protocol, military and fiscal obligations that came 
with being marshal of the Empire. Ahmad Bey, always 
ready to respond to any military request, had no inten 
tion of accepting tutelage and even less of paying any 
kind of tribute. He received the title in any case, and Nichan AL-Iftikhar, the 
was then called Mushir Ahmad Pasha Bey. It wouldn’t equivalent of the French 
end there. In 1846, the Bey was received with grand Legion d’Honneur. 
pomp in France. The Ottoman ambassador to Paris — Ajpmad Bey demonstrates 
protested that this happened without the presence of _ his independence from 
a representative of the Sultan. The Bey and King the Ottoman Sultan and 
Louis-Philippe each responded that relations between creates his own orders. 


Overleaf: 
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Tunisia and France were always 
direct, without an intermediary. On 
the other hand, London, which was to be 
his next stop during this voyage to Europe, felt that 
the representative of the Sultan needed to be there. 
Learning this, the Bey, without hesitation, cancelled 
the trip. 

The voyage to France, notwithstanding the diplo 
matic spats, was satisfactory for both visitors and 
hosts. The Bey and his entourage, having arrived in 
!Toulon by boat, travelled through France by carriage 

in luxury, admiring the cities and the countryside that 
‘ ~ Showed them what a developed country looked 
like in spite of the disruption of a revolution. In 
Paris, he stayed at the Palais de l’Elysée. He was 
received by Louis-Philippe at the Tuileries. He 
~ visited Parliament, the Comedie Frangaise, the 
‘Hotel des Invalides, Napoleon’s tomb, the Army 
/Museum, the Sevres porcelain factory and the 
chateau and park of Versailles. He had dinner with 
f the king, princes and Minister Guizot. On the 


ee 


Si tip home, he stayed at Fontainebleau 


visit Tunisia. 
After such a voyage in awe of the 


‘a Ahmad Bey’s father had already refused 
“yy to apply the Ottoman reforms of 1826. To 
"the end, Ahmad Bey reigned as an absolute 
monarch, not hesitating to order executions 
immediately without any trial, expressing any 
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| iuith 


why 


regrets later. In addition, his policy of constructing 
sumptuous buildings (notably at La Mohammedia, 
which is now in ruins), monetary devaluations, ongo 
ing fiscal pressure, especially the system of collecting 
land rents which were embezzled by his friend 
Mahmud Ben Ayed until his escape in 1852, placed 
the country in a critical state. Everyone accused 
Mahmud Ben Ayed of being the one primarily 
responsible for the predictable bankruptcy. It was 
complicated further by the fact that the Bey did not 
stop demanding money for his collector general while 
the country was alternating between good and bad 
harvests and a succession of cholera epidemics, espe 
cially in 1849-50 when 100,000 people died, consid 
erably lessening the population that could be taxed. 
The drop in tax revenue, in spite of all the constraints 
placed on the population, was real. Mahmud Ben 
Ayed, seeing the moment was coming when the Bey 





Ahmad Bey arrives 

at the Ely see Palace, 
his residence during his 
stay in Paris. 


Overleaf (double page) : 
France provides a royal 
welcome for Ahmad Bey 
and treats him as an 
independent sovereign. 
Cover and first page of 
the volume published by 
the poet Jules Burgy to 
mark "France’s arewell 
to His Highness, Ahmad 
the Bey of Tunis, a friend 
of mankind”, in which he 
is described as an African 
Caliph ! 
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 ADIEUX DE LA FRANCE 


A Son Allesse 


Les hons-vivent en prix sons le regal de Dien. 


Lawantixe, 


Dans le port de Tunis, — escorté de gondoles, 
Le Dante, impatient de siflonner les mers, 
Avait orné ses mats de rickes banderoles, 


Dont les vives couleurs s’agitaient dans Jes airs. 


C) 
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Son ancre était levée il cinglait vers la France, 
Orgueilleux de porter un khalife africain, 
Chéri par sa justice et sa noble vaillance, 


Et digne d’illustrer un sceptre souverain. 
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Heureuse & ses regards d’offrir son Panthéon.. 


Ses temples, ses palais, et la riche coupole 


Fiére de couronner le grand Napoléon. 


A l'aspect des drapeaux qui parent ses murailles ; 
De ces aigles en deuil pleurant sur I'Empereur ; 
Prés de ces vieux guerriers,—restes de nos batailles 


Le Bey s'est incliné devant notre grandeur. 


~ Puis, relevant ses yeux éblouis par la gloire; 
Emu par ce tombeau ceint d’immortalité, 
Frangais! s’écria-t-il : —« La plus belle victoire, 


« C'est un régne de paix avec fa -liberté... 
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was going to ask him to satisfy his financial 
needs using his own fraudulently amassed 
fortune, chose to flee and sought the protec 
tion of France. This affair would drag on 
over the years in the French justice system. 
In truth, the Bey was as much at fault as 
Ben Ayed, not only with his financial 
demands that continued to increase, but 
also in continuing to trust the collector 
general despite the advice coming from those 
loyal to him. 
A promising reign ending in bankruptcy. 






Hotel Collot in Paris, Quai Bouges chateau in Indre, Medal issued by the 
Anatole France. One of the formerly owned by Monnaie de Paris to 
many acquisitions made by Mahmud Ben Ayed commemorate the visit 
Mahmud Ben Ayed in (and Talleyrand). of Ahmad Bey. 


Paris, including an arcade 
that still bears his name. 
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1846 


KABADOU, 
KHEIREDDINE AND 
HIS DISCIPLES 


In a work published in 1973 by Maison tunisienne 
de l’edition (MTE, Tunis), covering the conferences 
given at the Institute of Al-Khaldounia, Muhammad 
Fadhel Ben Achour, sheikh, mufti and professor, 
described the awakening of consciousness in the 
nineteenth century, what we could call without abu 

sing the term, the Tunisian renaissance. 
“ We will be referring to this work, 
notably to introduce the personalities in 
this renaissance. 

The first Arabo-Muslim country to 
wake from its secular torpor was without 
contest, Egypt, following Napoleon’s 
expedition in 1798. The second country 
was Tunisia, after the French landing in 
Algeria in 1830. That things had begun 
badly with the conservatism of Ahmad 
Bey in terms of government (and espe 
cially his fiscal irresponsibility) does not 
take into account what was starting to 
change in Tunisian society. For one por 
tion of the intelligentsia, it was clear that 
the Muslim countries were falling behind 
in material ways compared to Europe 
and they no longer had the means to 
counter the decfine of the Ottoman 





Empire or the foreign occupation of Arab countries. 
Attempts to implement reforms in the Ottoman 
Empire were met with solid resistance. However, 
certain individuals began to stand out here and there. 
When Ahmad Bey founded a military school in 
Bardo, it was first called a school for engineers, then 
a school for military science. He placed an Italian 
orientalist, Colonel Caligaris, in charge and brought 


Entrance to the Bardo 
Military School, founded 
by Ahmad Bey I. 


Opposite page: 

Sheikh Mahmud 
Kabadou, a highly 
distinguished man, who 
directed the Bardo 
Military School with 
the Italian Caligaris. 
Rights reserved. 
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Plate from the Army 
physical education 
manual, an Arab 
version of a tract written 
in French by Victor 
Alfred and translated by 
Lieutenant Al-Haj 
Muhammad Ibn Al-Haj 
‘Umar. Manuscript in 
the National Library 
of Tunisia. 


Opposite page: 

First page of the tract 
for training officers, 

Kitab Tabur Talim; 

manuscript held in 

the National Library 

of Tunisia. 
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in French, Italian and English professors to teach 
mathematics, topography, artillery, army organisation, 
architecture for fortifications, history, geography, 
French and Italian. He added Mahmud Kabadou to 
its leadership, a Sheikh by training, who was very 
famous. This co-director, the Italian director, and 
some of the students, wrote up condensed versions of 
the courses given by foreign professors and translated 
European military books into Arabic. They gave the 
responsibility for supervising this editorial activity 
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Officers and soldiers of 
the Bey guard in their 
new uniforms inspired 
by European models. 
Engraving from Charles 
Chassiron's Apercu 
Historique de la Regence 
de Tunis, 1849. 


Opposite page: 
Kheireddine on 
horseback, an image of 
the Tunisian reformer 
that became iconic. 
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to young Kheireddine, a Circassians (a generic name 
for Muslims, Abkhazians, Ossetians, Kabardians and 
Circassians themselves). He was an orphan raised by 
the dean of the Sharifs, Tahsin Bey, Qadhi of the 
Anatolian soldiers. He most likely arrived in Tunis in 
1839 and entered into service under Bey Ahmad as a 
Mamluk. He was cultivated, speaking Turkish, French 
and Arabic which he perfected in Tunisia. Ahmad 
Bey had joined together an eminent representative 
of religious education from the Zaytuna Mosque, a 
young modernist Ottoman officer, an Italian officer 
and European professors to create an elite modern 
Muslim and Tunisian military, ready to cross swords 
with a conquering Europe. 

The surprising pick in this union of expertise was 
Mahmud Kabadou. The man was an ascetic, a 
mystic, and a researcher who searched for a religious 
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perspective in all disciplines. He had 
increased his knowledge to such an extent 
that his contemporaries saw him as an 
encyclopedia, who was recognised and 
admired by his colleagues from the univer 

sity of Zaytuna. He was also a great poet 
in Arabic, educated in what one could know 
about Arab and Muslim history, literature 
and spirituality. Through contact with the 
subjects taught at the military school at 
Bardo, he understood the reasons for the 
decline of Muslim countries and explained 
them in a preface written for a French 
book on military mobilisation translated 
into Arabic by the students. For him, it 
was clear that the physical sciences were 
the source of material power and_ that 
abandoning them was the source of 
Muslim weakness. Two currents of thought 
were formed within this point of view. 
One current inside the school was repre 

sented by brilliant students who would be 
champions for reform : the future Generals 
Rostem and Husayn and the Brigade 
Chief, Muhammad AI-Qaroui. The other 
current among the students from Zaytuna, 
who were great admirers of their master 
and his thinking, was represented by 
two future great reformist sheikhs : Salem 
Bouhajeb and Muhammad Bayram. The 
two currents’ meeting resulted in the 
creation of a reform party in government 
around the authority of the Bey, which 
suggested he undertakes a voyage to 
France in 1846. And if he wasn’t going to 
change his way of governing after retur 

ning from Paris, his travelling companions 


General Husayn, 





a reformer. 
were not going to stop talking about their impressions 
of what dazzled them. Ahmad Ibn Abi Dhiaf, the 
Bey’s secretary and author of a famous chronicle, was 
the most well-known. This voyage generated some 
other accounts, notably Kheireddine’s (who would Opposite page, 


represent the Tunisian state’s case against Ben Ayed top to bottom: 

in the French justice system) and that of his collabo Sheikh Muhammad 
rator, Husayn, who would be an active defender of his — Beyram and Sheikh 
predecessor’s ideas both in France and in Tunisia. Salem Bouhajeb. 
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Muhammad Fadhel Ben Achour, from whom we 
have some information, noted that the change was 
brutal after Ahmad Bey’s death in 1855. Ahmad Bey’s 
successor, Mhamad Bey, was far from sharing the 
modern ideas in vogue at court. The reformist party 
found itself threatened and Mahmud Kabadou 
explained the situation in a long poem. However, the 
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reform current started to have the upper hand 
by referring to what was happening in Istanbul 
and also, why not mention it, the influence of 
the French Consul, Leon Roche, an Arabist 
nicknamed Sheikh Omar, who some said was 
secretly a Muslim. This current would see suc 
cess in 1857 with the Fundamental Pact (Ahd 
Al-Aman) and in 1861 with the Constitution. 
Some aspects of the Constitution represented 
advances that would be called into question, as 
we will see later on. 

Thanks to Kheireddine, who published an 
essential book on the countries of Europe 
(Aqwam Al-Masalk), the reformist wave 
continued to grow. Sheikh Omar Ben Sheikh 
(or Cheikh), Sheikh Hasan Laz-Oghli and 
Sheikh Muhammad Senoussi continued the 
work of their masters, Salem Bouhajeb and 
Muhammad Bayram. They focused on teach 
ing, education, the press (with the publication of Ar- 
Rayed, the first Tunisian newspaper in 1860), printing 
(with the creation of what would become the official 
printer), and pubfishing (with the distribution of 
Muhammad Bayram’s book, Safwat al-I'tibar, and 
that of Muhammad Senoussi, Ar-Rihla_  Al-Hijazia\ 
Kabadou, who died in 1871 and Kheireddine (who 
left Tunisia in 1877) along with new reform activists, 
notably graduates of the Sadiki College and _ their 
leader Bechir Sfar, left their mark on the second half 
of the nineteenth century. This movement continued 
with the actions of the students of Sadiki College 
(created in 1875), and the Khaldounia (created in 
1897), publication of Ali Bouchoucha’s paper, Al- 
Hadhira (in 1888) and Abderrahmane Snadli’s paper, 
Az-Auhra (in 1886). 

If the Enlightenment preceded the 
Revolution, then Tunisian reform movements of the 


French 
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First edition of the 
French version of 
Aqwam Al-Masalik, 

The Surest Path to 
knowedge concerning 

the condition of countries 
by Kheireddine Pasha, 
published in Paris in 
1868. 
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Opposite page: 

First issue of the Ar-Raid 
Ettounsi newspaper, 
dated 22 July, 1860. 


Muhammad Al-Qaroui 
and Ali Bouchoucha. 





nineteenth century also neither happened sponta 


neously nor was exclusively driven by the rulers. New 
current trends in thought played a role thanks to the 
intellectual and physical courage of the key players 
and authors who, even today, deserve further study. 

We can’t understand the nineteenth century in 
Tunisia without understanding the ideas that were 


The Al-Hadhira being spread at the time by Kabadou, Kheireddine, 
newspaper, founded by Bouhajeb, Bayram, Rostem, Husayn, Al-Qaroui, Ben 
Ali Bouchoucha in 1888. Dhiaf, Ben Cheikh, Laz-Oghli, Senoussi, Sfar, 


to find some of them or their descendants in the 


y Bouchoucha, Snadli, etc. It is not surprising therefore, 
nationalist movement that was coming to __ life, 











ts 
is? Yq, because the first wave of students from Sadiki 
ne a Poe College would leave in 1881, and the reformist 


oe 

gt, trend would acquire new legitimacy in resis 
“$f tance to colonialism. 

“That is why we can’t stop with the death of 
#z4, Ahmad Bey in mid-century and cut the timeline 
of reform. But at the same time, we can’t ignore the 
key holders of absolute power and not analyse how 
Ahmad Bey’s successors reacted in the face of events 
that arose in the following decades and how inturn, the 


(ern. Es #09 1x7.~; leform movement adapted to the new situation. 
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1855 


AHD AL-AMANE AND 
THE CONSTITUTION 


When Ahmad Bey died on May 30,1855, his cousin, 
Mhamed, succeeded him in power. The new Bey, with 
little education, believed in absolute power and was not 
open to the reforms recommended in Istanbul or Tunis. 
He began to control and judge everything, even those 
questions usually handled by the lower courts. He 
ordered executions without hearing a defence from the 
accused and confiscated the assets of certain favourites 
of his predecessor. On the other hand, he reduced taxes, 
/ q Ay which pleased the taxpayers in general and especial- 
i \ ly the growers and small farmers, but also hurt the 
r country’s financial situation. He ordered 
Kheireddine, who was in Paris, not to take 
the loan requested by Ahmad Bey. He 
also reduced the numbers in the 
armed forces and the number of 
pensioners among the old 
Janissaries. He made friends 

with Leon Roche, the French 
"\ Consul, who began to have 
discussions with him in 
Arabic about everything and gave 
Co : \ advice, to the great displeasure of 
@x—)\ his entourage, who were not 

se accustomed to having such con 
suls meddling in the country’s affairs. 
The Bey’s behaviour, somewhat incompre- 
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hensible to his entourage, resulted in him making a 
mistake that would take him far beyond where he 
wished to end up. One day a Jew was brought before 
him, accused of having insulted another coach driver 
and his Muslim religion. He condemned the Jew to 
death in spite of the denials by the accused. He had 
the man decapitated, refusing to hear the advice of 
his entourage. The victim, Batto Sfez, was the coach 
driver of the Fermier General Nissim. The affair was 
a bit shady, seeing that this followed the execution of 
a Muslim who had killed a Jew and public opinion was 


Muhammad Bey 
promulgates the 
Fundamental Pact in 
1857. In the preamble, 
we read: “God is witness 
that I have put the 
national interest 
(maslahat al-watan) 
above that of my own 
self. ” Engraving 
published in The 
Illustrated London 
News, 30 June, 1855. 


Opposite page: 
Nichan Ahd Al-Aman, 
a new order created in 
the name of the 
Fundamental Pact. 
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Opposite pqge : 
Ahmad Ibn Abi Dhiaf 
(1804-74). 


Richard Wood, the 
British Consul. 
Engraving by G. Thomas 
Vigne, 1844. Victoria 

& Albert Museum, 
London. 
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heated. It highlighted a disagreement between the 
Malekites (who were for capital punishment) and the 
Hanefites (who considered that the death penalty 
could not be pronounced since the accused denied 
what he had been accused of). The Bey, even though 
a Hanefite, followed the advice of the most radical 
Malekites. 

The execution that took place on July 24, 1857 
raised protests among the Europeans. A French fleet 
of nine vessels armed with 700 cannons arrived in La 
Goulette in August. The admiral landed and went to 
La Marsa where he found the Bey and gave notice 
that they were to introduce reforms in the kingdom. 
In a statement where diplomatic language did little to 
hide his intentions, he told the Bey, according to Ibn 
Abi Dhiaf, “I was sent by my sovereign with this force 
to assist you against all persons who will prevent you 
from according liberty to your subjects and to assure 
peace and security for their persons and their assets. 
Next, it was the English Consul, 
Richard Wood, who presented the same 
message, adding that a fleet anchored in 
Malta would come if necessary. This 
Consul, who was also a distinguished 
Arabist, was not flustered by the Bey’s 
entourage, who justified their contro 
versial act with religious considerations. 
The Consul responded, “What Islam 
are you referring to ? An Islam that 
allowed your ancestors to destroy in 80 
years what the Romans took 800 years to 
construct, and it’s that that you ask us to 
respect today, or are you making allusion 
to the fatwas of your Ulama adapted to 
the ambitions of your rulers ?” 

The consuls each handed over a written 

message from their governments. The 
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Proclamation of the 


Fundamental Pact, 
9 September, 1857 at 
the Bardo Palace, Tunis. 
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French message was dated July 20, 1857 and expand 
ed on the reforms to be introduced, following the 
example of the Tanzimat published in _ Istanbul, 
notably in terms of justice, international commerce, 
the suppression of monopolies and liberty in land 
ownership. The Bey understood that he no longer had 
a way out from the pressure. He therefore ordered his 
Secretary, Ibn Abi Dhiaf, to draft a commitment 
(where the name Ahd comes from) based on the 
European demands and the text of the Ottoman 
Tanzimat. This Ahd Al-Aman, translated officially in 
French as Pacte Fondamental, was a declaration of 
rights in eleven points. The articles related to : 

-The security of persons and assets (art. 1) ; 

- Equal treatment in fiscal matters (art. 2); 

- Equal treatment in justice for Muslims and non 
Muslims (art. 3) ; 





- Respect for religious practices that were not Islam The Bey receives the 
(art. 4) ; French Consul, Leon 
- Regulations and limits for military service (art. 5); Roche, who urges him to 


- Participation of a representative of non-Muslims — fu/fil his commitment 
to reform the country's 


in all jurisdictions passing judgement on non 
Muslims (art. 6); 

- The creation of a commercial tribunal with the 
participation of foreigners whenever international 
treaties were to be made (art. 7); 

- Equality for all subjects in all local and legal mat 
ters (art. 8); 

- Freedom of trade (art. 9); 

- Freedom for any foreigner to practise a trade pro 
vided they respect the laws of the country (art. 10); 

- Freedom for all foreigners to settle in the country 
and own a home, orchard or land provided they 
respect the laws in effect (art. 11). 


institutions. 
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The Prime Minister 
(Grand Vizir), 
Mustafa Khaznadar. 





The commitment was read during a formal session 
of the court in the stateroom of the Bardo Palace in 
the presence of the Bey, princes, ministers, religious 
dignitaries, generals and representatives of tribes 
and consuls on Wednesday September 9, 1857. It 
was marked with the sovereign seal then sent to the 
consuls and distributed in all the provinces. Opposite page: 

In truth, the Bey believed that this formal declara The act of the 
tion exempted him from all other acts. He continued = Fundamental Pact, 
to preside over the courtroom and governed as before. signed by Muhammad 
Later there was a formal protest by the French consul Bey. 
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Tunisian troops land in 
La Abdilliya in 1855 
after fighting in the 
Crimean War alongside 
the Ottoman army. More 
than 10,000 Tunisians 
took part on the orders 
of Ahmad Bey. Oil on 
canvas by Noureddine 
Khayachi (detail), based 
on the original painting 
by Auguste Moynier. 
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who reminded him that he had placed his seal on the 
Pact and that he must follow through. Then on 
November 4, 1857, the Bey decided to create a com 

mission to draft a law derived from the commitment. 
He selected Sheikh Al-Islam Muhammad Bayram, 
Sheikh Ahmad Ben Hassine, Sheikh Muhammad 
Belkhoja, Prime Minister Mustafa Khaznadar, War 


Minister Mustafa Bash-Agha, Navy Minister 
Kheireddine, Minister Ismail Sahib-at-Tabaa, the 
Governor of Aaradh (Gabes) and Secretary Ahmad 
Ibn Abi Dhiaf. He mandated that they meet two 
times a week at Dar el-Bey in the Casbah of Tunis to 
clarify the articles in the Pact. He ordered that they 
familiarise themselves first with the text of the 
Tanzimat. The Bey designated Muhammad 





Muhammad Baccouche. 





Baccouche and Yusuf Jait as secretaries for the com 
mission with the possibility of General Husayn joining 
them. The irony of the story comes at the moment the 
commission met. An emissary from the Sultan asked 
the Bey, “What have you done to the Tanzimat ? Why 
has it taken so long to implement ?” One must 
remember that Tunis had refused to follow Istanbul in 
putting the reforms in place ordered by Khatti Sharif 
in 1839 and Khatti Humayun Gulkhane in 1856. The 
Bey answered the Ottoman envoy, “That’s what we 
just did.” 

The commission went to work with Prime Minister 
Mustafa Khaznadar as their president. However, after 
examining the first article, approved by Sheikh Al-Islam, 
the religious dignitaries asked to be excused from 
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Muhammad Bey and 
General Rashid, 
commander of the 
Tunisian contingent in 
the Crimean War, attend 
the parade of Tunisian 
troops returning from 
Crimea. Oil on canvas by 
Ahmed Fekih, based on 
the original painting by 
Auguste Moynier. 
Tunisian Military 
Museum, Palais de La 
Rose, Manouba. 
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assisting with the work. The commission continued 
with six members. The Bey for his part, created a 
private council to get an idea of the results, and this 
created friction between the two groups. 

The Bey died on September 22, 1859 before the 
commission completed their work. His successor, 
Muhammad Sadok Bey, took an oath while being 
enthroned to respect the Fundamental Pact (Ahd Al- 
Aman) like his late brother. The commission continued 
their work, giving substance to each article. A grand 
council, courts of justice and a chamber of commerce 
were created. In November 1860, the Bey designated 
the members for the council. Ibn Abi Dhiaf noted 
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that other than himself, all the members of the grand 
council were born outside the country. The Bey gave 
them five months to become familiar with the text 


before its implementation. 

In truth, it is necessary to take into consideration all 
of the texts of this time period to better understand 
the stakes and follow the changing attitudes. 
Abdelfattah Amor, Professor of Law, assembled all 
the texts into one volume in 1987. From that one can 
see that those working on them were both prudent 
and instructive. It was the first of its kind in the 
Muslim world. Also, the Fundamental Pact was fol 
lowed up by an explanation of the text published that 
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same year by the official printer. Then on February 27, 
1860, a decree was issued by the Great Ministry. It was 
for the earliest government of its kind, signed by 
Wizara Kubra (an expression later translated as Prime 
Minister), consisting of a Ministry for the Provinces, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, and Ministry of Finance 
and Accounting. On February 25, 1861, a decree was 
published defining the rights of the sovereign and his 
subjects, a precursor to what would be the Constitution 
of April 26, 1861. It all happened as if the authors of 
the texts wanted to move prudently, not only to avoid 
shocking the Bey, but also so that administrations 
could understand this new system that broke with the 
practice of absolute power. 

On April 26, 1861, the proclamation of the 
Constitution took place during a formal ceremony in 
the stateroom at the Bardo Palace in the presence of 
the Bey’s family, ministers, religious dignitaries of all 
faiths, prominent citizens, representatives from 
around the country and consuls from “friendly states”. 
The first constitution in an Arab country was born. It 
was read by General Kheireddine in the absence of 
Mustafa Sahib at-Tabaa, President of the Commission, 
who had prepared it. Once the formalities were com 
pleted, the rulers fell back into old habits. The Bey 
continued to act as a high court justice. The French 
complained about a so-called Mahdi who was preach 
ing on the Algerian border. The Bey had him arrested 
and brought to Bardo, where he was brought before 
the court, condemned to death and executed. Ibn Abi 
Dhiaf noted that the session only lasted three minutes, 
while France had only asked him to be removed from 
the border. 

Tunisia was more advanced than other Muslim 
countries, but it was because of its reform-minded 
elite and not their ruler. As soon as the Grand Council 
had announced a decree about “the rights of the 
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Sovereign and his subjects”, the Bey had created a 
Privy Council that was not always of the same opinion 


as the institutions created for reform, 


in spite of 
the presence of two or three reformists among its 
members. 


The Fundamental Law 
of the Tunisian state, 
April 26,1861, the first 
Constitution in an 
Arab country. 
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1864 


THE BLED 
wave’ INSURGENCY AND ; 


depicting Ali Ben 


aie THE CONSTITUTION 
BURIED 


The insurrection of 1864 was the death knell for 
reform. Adversaries to the Constitution blamed it for 
the crisis, arguing, among other things, that the new 
tribunals would need time to make decisions, while 
the real reason was that taxes had doubled in a way 
that was not well thought-through, in order to be able 
to cover continuously growing expenditures in a 
country where pressure was growing and the 

farmers were always the ones being 
squeezed. Many authors, such as Ibn 
Abi Dhiaf, a witness to the events, and 

















Jean Gagniage, who wrote a thesis 
on the period prior to the French 
Protectorate, did justice to the 
sources of the discontent. The 
Js" cause of the insurrection 
was financial collapse 
followed by unbearable 
fiscal pressure as well as 
tax collectors who were 
asked to use any means 
necessary to get results. 
The man behind the 
insurrection, triggered by 
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I lie Beylical decree which doubled the mejba 4 
of J ana (tax) in April 1864, was Ali Ben 
(ihadhahum, an educated man and son 
of a Cadhi healer from the Majir 
tribe from the Kasserine region, t, 
I ,ooking back on how things 
evolved, all areas of the country , 
took part in the revolt. In the 
Kairouan campaign, home of 
the Zlass, it was Sebu‘i Ben 
Muhammad Sebui, an affluent 
citizen, who led the revolt. The city 
itself led the way because it had been 
exempted from the tax previously. At 
the home of the Arab Riah from the 
Zaghouan region, it was another prominent 
citizen, Fre}; Ben Mansur Ben Dahr who led the insur 

gents. The leader of the Frashish, neighbours and cousins Seal of Ali Ben 

to the Majirs, was Ghadhahum Ben Muhammad. Sfax  Ghadhahum, dated in the 
broke off from the Bey and proclaimed itself subject to year of the Hegira 1281 
the Ottoman Sultan. Sousse and Monastir barricaded (1864). 

themselves and no longer answered to their governor 

(Amil). Cards, Aghas and army generals who lived in 

Tunis could not go to their assignments out of the city 

because there were groups of Bedouins lying in wait to 

kill them. Even the grand Caid of the Makhzin Drid 

tribe was obliged to turn back to Tunis after being 

stopped at Teboursouk. Some were able to succeed in 

blockading themselves in their cities, such as Beja and 

Kairouan, and thanks to the intervention of religious 

dignitaries, they were saved by being able to flee at 

night. Others were only able to make it to the capital by 

going first to Gabes or Sousse and then taking a ship to 

Tunis. Only one Caid, General Farhat, though opposed 

to Bardo and the doubling of the tax, refused to be treat 

ed as a coward and decided to return to Le Kef in spite 

of the warnings of his friends and his representative 
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there. He was killed just before arriving in front of the 
Spahis who were supposed to help him. It is true that 
the previous year, he had stripped the Bedouins there of 
their tents when they couldn’t pay the taxes, leaving 
them to sleep in the open air. In fact it was this incident 
t hat led him to advise the Bey not to double the tax. The 
regular troops either refused to obey or deserted. The 
Sahel, which had the largest troop reserves, no longer 
had any soldiers available. The Bey was desperate and 
decided to call on the Zouaoua (Zouaves) that had been 
demobilised by his predecessor. They insisted on receiv 
ing their back pay. The Bey accepted and they erected a 
camp on Jebel Lakhdhar next to the Rabta of Tunis and 
all Zouaoui who came received all of their back pay. 
Toward the end of April 1864, two fleets arrived at La 
Goulette, one French and the other Ottoman. The 
Ottoman commander, Captain Haydar Efendi, told the 
Bey that he had come to place him back on the throne 
because Istanbul had heard that he had had to flee his 
capital. However, on April 29, the French Consul, 
Charles de Beauval, went to the palace in Bardo, accom 
panied by the commander of the French fleet and his 
second-in-command, as well as the interpreter, Monge, 
and Lieutenant Colonel Campenon, a former instructor 
at the military school in Bardo. The Consul asked to see 
the Bey, and once with him, asked to speak with him 
one on one. The Bey refused. The Consul then notified 
him of the official demand of Napoleon IIl’s govern 
ment to revoke the Constitution. The Bey, taken aback, 
tried to defend his position, but Campenon responded 
disrespectfully and in Arabic, insisting that the Bey and 
his entourage were responsible for the country’s deterio 
rating situation. The Bey stood up to him and the 
Consul went a step further some days later, demanding 
the resignation of Prime Minister Mustafa Khaznadar, 
General Kheireddine, General Husayn, General 
Rostem and Secretary Ibn Abi Dhiaf. It was clear that 


Tuerie des Jlass a 
Kairouan. Oil on canvas 
by Bertrand, 1865, 
captioned in Arabic: 
“Maqtalat Aj-Jlass fi-l- 
Qayrawan ma'a amir 
al-oumara' Sidi Rashid 
Agha, fi qi'dat 1281” 
(March-April 1865). 
Tunisian Military 
Museum, Palace of the 
Rose, Manouba. 
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Tuerie des Jlass a 


Kairouan. Oil on canvas 
by Bertrand, 1865 
(detail). 
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they were demanding that the principle supporters of 
reform step aside. 

On May 1, 1864, the Bey notifies the institutions 
created by the Constitution (the Grand Council, the 
Criminal Court and the Court of Appeals), a brief, 
one-line order, “These institutions must cease to function” | 
Adieu Fundamental Pact and Constitution ! 

What follows is only a succession of failed revolts. 
Before things deteriorated, the Bey, aggravated by letters 
attributed to the French representative which were sent 
to Ali Ben Ghadhahum assuring French support for 
Bedouin demands, annulled all pay increases and 
created an armed corps under Ismail Sahib at-Tabaa. 
The Bey sent Ismail Sahib at-Tabaa to spread the news 
and that aman would be granted to all who would stop 
rebelling. A showdown with Ben Ghadhahem’s troops 
took place near Beja and to avoid battle the Grand 
Sheikh of the Ar-Rahmaniya brotherhood, Mustafa 
Ben Azzuz, stepped in and convinced the leader of the 


insurrection to accept the aman offered by the Bey. But 
this was only the end of the first part of the revolt, 
because Sahib at-Tabaa continued along the road to Le 
Kef to punish General Farhat’s assassins, and he was 
heavy-handed. Suspicious, Ben Ghadhahum took up 
the fight again. If aman was given to those who agreed 
to it, the provinces would suffer unprecedented repres- 
sion. In the Sahel, massacres and violence from General 
Zarrouk’s expedition were fresh in peoples memories 
until the mid-twentieth century. Indelible traces of the 
punishments inflicted remained for a long time for the 
Zlass tribe and the people of Jerid, Le Kef, and Siliana. 
finally, Ben Ghadhahum was arrested and taken to 
Bardo where he would die. The Beylical regime reduced 
taxes but took up their old habits of repression. 

Adversaries of the reform movement had won. The 
thieves, the bribe-takers and the «fermier generaux » 
among others were happy to find themselves in a 
country without controls. But this was only tempo 
rary. 

The attitude of France during this course of affairs 
might surprise some. It becomes easier to understand 
looking back afterwards. France did not want Tunisia 
to be reformed solely through the Tunisians’ own 
efforts. French diplomats were happier to have one 
single counterpart to deal with and they would rather 
have a Bey with absolute power in that role. 
Commitments required by the Fundamental Pact, 
given that they protected foreigners especially, were 
enough for France. The Constitution introduced other 
actors into the management of the country. With this, 
Tunisia risked becoming a pawn of other powers again 
and the existence of institutions for debate and control 
could only disturb a country that had its sights on the 
neighbour immediately next door, Algeria. From this 
perspective the processes demanding the annulment 
of the Constitution foreshadowed a future international 





The “knitting soldier”, 
based on a photograph 
from the second half of 
the 19th century. This 
picture, «which shows the 
destitution of the Bey 
army, was widely 
diffused and reproduced 
in a variety of media : as 
an engraving, postcard, 
in popular imagery, etc. 


5 
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Opposite page: 

May 1864: the country 
rises up. (Based on Bice 
Slama, L’ Insurrection de 
1864 en Tunisie, Tunis, 
MTE, 1967.) 


The cahier de doléances 
(list of grievances) drawn 
up by the Riahi tribes 
(Beja) and negotiated 
with Sheikh Mustafa Ben 
Azouz during the 1864 
insurrection. The thirteen 
demands included 
amnesty for all acts 
committed in the past, 
the application of Sharia 
law, the suppression of 
the courts, tax for all 
adults set at ten piastres, 
the restoration of the 
slave trade and the 
resignation of the former 
Caids. (From Bice Slama, 
op. cit.). National 
Archives ofTunisia. 
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Opposite page : 

Sabre given by Sadok 
Bey to the redoubtable 
General Pelissier, 
Governor-General of 
Algeria, circa 1865. 
Musee de I’Armee (Army 
Museum), Paris. 


financial commission and control of the entire Beylical 
regime. The commander of the French fleet had already 
tried in vain to oppose the landing of the Ottoman 

fleet commander to keep the Bey isolated and avoid 
intervention by the Ottomans or other powers. Great 
Britain understood what was going on. The British 
Consul made public their opposition to the abandon- 
ment of the Fundamental Pact. Yet, it was the 
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Constitution that defined the courts, the tribunals and 
the councils created by the Fundamental Pact, and 
their elimination signified a return to the previous 
status quo. It was as if the Pact never existed. The two 
texts were linked. European powers, despite their 
difference of opinion, did not bring any solution to 
this contradiction. 





Le Camp de la M’halla. 
Oil on canvas by 
Bertrand, mid-19 th 
century (detail). Tunisian 
Military Museum, Palace 
of the Rose, Manouba. 
The presumptive 
successor to the Bey (Bey 
el-Mhalla) criss-crossed 
the country at the head of 
an army twice a year to 
collect taxes and subdue 
insurgents. 
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Kheireddine Pasha, 
Grand Vizier from 
October 1873 to July 
1877. 
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1873 


KHEIREDDINE, 
THE ULTIMATE 
SOLUTION 


The time had come for Kheireddine to publicly 
declare his point of view. We have already seen him at 
work in the military school at Bardo, in his missions 
to Istanbul, and in his mission to 
France where he presented Tunisia’s 
complaint against the former Fermier 
General Mahmud Ben Ayed. We 
have seen him as minister, member 
of the commission that detailed the 
text of the Constitution and finally, we 
have seen him presiding over the 
Grand Council controlling govern 
ment action after the death of Mustafa 
Sahib at-Tabaa. Yet this was no longer 
the order of the day. In reality, 
Kheireddine was ahead of the game. 
As early as 1862 he had resigned from 
the Navy Ministry and the presidency 
of the Grand Council, because he 
opposed a loan from Europe that 
would only aggravate the situation. 
The Bey did not abandon him howev 
er, since he invited him to be a part of 
the Privy Council. Between 1863 and 
1867 he was responsible for many mis 
sions abroad. He would take advantage 
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Notice announcing the 
opening of Sadiki 
College, signed by 
Kheireddine on February 
1, 1875, following the 
decree dated June 1, 
1874 on the appointment 
of the programme 
committee. In so doing, 
the man who wrote 
Aqwam al-Masalik was 
able to put his ideas into 
practice. As Ahmed 
Abdessalam notes: “In 
founding Sadiki College, 
Kheireddine was not 
pursuing entirely cultural 
purposes: he was not 
seeking the simple 
diffusion of knowledge. 
His actions were guided 
by the concerns of a 
reforming, but not a 
revolutionary, states 
man". A. Abdessalam, 
Sadiki et les Sadikiens, 
Tunis, Ceres Productions, 
1975,p. 21. 





The former premises of 
Sadiki College in the 
barracks of Jamaa 
Zaytuna Street in Tunis. 
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of these breaks from public activity, with the help of 
his followers, to help clarify his ideas on needed 
reforms, not only in Tunisia, but in the entire Muslim 
world. From these reflections, inspired by his observa 
tions during these many voyages (five to Europe and 
two to Istanbul), he created a book that lives on today 
about his ideas for reform in the nineteenth century. 
The work is called Agwam Al-Masalik Fi Maarifati 
Ahwal Al-Mamalik, The Surest Path to Know ledge 
Concerning the Condition of Countries (translated by 
Professor Moncef Chennoufi of the National Foun - 
dation of Carthage in 1991 as Les plus sures directions 
pour connaitre I'etat des nations {The Best Way to Know 
the State of Nations)'). Kheireddine published it in 
Tunisia in 1867. He opens it with an introduction 
titled, Necessary Reforms in Muslim States. 





The book presents a series of studies on countries he 
visited or which he had collected precise information 
about thanks to the help of the assistants he engaged 
during the course of his voyages, who translated relevant 
texts on the organisation of these countries. He reviews 
the Ottoman Empire, France, England, Austria, 
Russia, Prussia, the German Confederation, Italy, 
Spain, Sweden, Norway, Holland, Denmark, Bavaria, 
Belgium, Portugal, Switzerland, the Papal estates, 
Wiirttemberg, Baden and Greece. The book does not 
ignore the rest of the world, but settles on showing 
maps of the continents. With these very complete 
studies he offers his readers a window on the world 
and the possibility of making useful comparisons. 

More important, however, is the long introduction 
(122 pages in the 1991 edition) where he presents his 


The new premises of 
Sadiki College in the 
casbah, built on the site 
of the former Bayram 
gardens, welcome 
students from the new 
academic year in October 
1897. 
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Mustafa Ben Ismail, the 
Bey’sfavourite, headed 
the resistance against 
Kheireddine, who 
finished by leaving the 
government. 
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own reflections. He insists on the necessity of adop- 
ting some methods from the West, denounces the 
opposition by Muslim religious dignitaries to that, 
and affirms that it is possible to find a compromise 
between the two. He defends the advisory system for 
the Bey as protection against a slide towards abso 
lutism. He proclaims that Islam is not contradictory 
to liberty, justice and the primacy of the law. After 
having reviewed the reforms recommended in the 
Ottoman Empire that he feels have little bearing, he 
analyses the goals of Muslims, Christians and imperial 
servants as well as those of the other players opposed 
to progress in Ottoman society. He concludes that 


The Ottoman Sultan 
Abdiilhamid I hands 
over leadership of the 
Ottoman government 
to Kheireddine in the 
capacity of Sadr Azam, 
prime minister. 





Sharia is not in opposition to the Tanzimat. In a second 
part of the introduction, he summarises the evolution 
of Europe towards modernity after the Middle Ages 
and the various stages it went through, to distance 
itself from the inward-looking Muslim world. Finally, 
in the third part, he addresses a list of European dis- 
coveries and inventions that made the West a strong 
power. 

For Kheireddine’s readers, this introduction repre- 
sented the basis for reformist thinking, a real mani- 
festo for modernity, illustrated by descriptions of the 
structures in place in the countries cited. Kheireddine 
did not speak of democracy or elections and even less 
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Despite all Kheireddine’s 
efforts, the political 
climate that reigned 
under the government 
of Mustafa Khaznadar 
still prevails. 
Kheireddine’s policies 
were generally 
unpopular with France, 
and the lawyer Edmond 
Desfosses took up his 
pen to defend the line of 
Khaznadar, which 
coincided with French 
interests. 
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of universal suffrage, but of liberty, the primacy of 
the law, equal justice, legitimate power, an advisory 
government, a system of public financial control and 
peaceful coexistence between different elements of 
society. He chose a constitutional monarchy in 
whatever form and for Kheireddine, there were a 
number of variations to the countries he had reviewed. 

In 1869, to control public expenditures (and espe 
cially to assure paying down the national debt which 
was at 160 million gold francs), an international com 
mission was created with France, England and Italy, 
and Kheireddine was appointed President. In 1870, he 


was appointed Executive Minister (Wazir Mubashir), 
a title equivalent to Deputy Prime Minister, in charge 
of the entire administration. Then in 1873 he was 
appointed Prime Minister. In this position, he 
reorganised his administration into four sections with 
specific responsibilities for each : the judiciary system 
was overseen by two sections, one civil and the other 
penal ; the tax system did not apply to production 
activities ; the public Habous are placed under the 
responsibility of a special administration. In addition, 
the educational system was reorganised. This plan 
created its major work : the Sadiki College, which was 
destined to educate a modern elite. There was also a 
thorough reorganisation of the traditional teaching at 
the Zaytuna Mosque, without creating much conflict 
with the directors of the institution. 

Much has been said on Kheireddine’s work as Prime 
Minister, reproaching him for not having implemented 
all that he advocated in his book. We cannot lose sight 
of the fact that his role was to govern for the Bey, an 
absolute monarch who had just suspended the 
Constitution and Kheireddine had to negotiate each 
step of the way with the many adversaries in the Bey’s 
entourage. He had to show that he was pragmatic. 
Despite that, he was hit with insurmountable resis - 
tance by Mustafa Ben Ismail, the Bey’s favourite, and 
in 1877 would end up leaving the government. 

For him, all was not lost because the following year, 
after two spa treatments in France during which time 
he hoped in vain to be called back by the Bey, he was 
called to Istanbul by Sultan Abdulhamid II who, after 
having given him different responsibilities, entrusted 
him with managing the Ottoman government as 
Prime Minister or Sadr Azam. It was Tunisia that lost 
out, because by no longer having Kheireddine’s official 
functions, it lost its last chance to reform on its own 
before colonisation came four years later. 
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Theodore Roustan, 
French consul in Tunis 
from 1874 to 1882. 
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1881 


THE FRENCH 
PROTECTORATE 


Since the occupation of Algeria, the French had 
been continually meddling in Tunisian affairs. Ahmad 
Bey, committed to modernising his country while 
ensuring independence vis-a-vis Istanbul, was playing 
the French diplomacy game. He was cautious and 
even hesitant, but constantly keeping a close eye on 
the Italians and the English. With the proclamation 
of the Fundamental Pact in 1857, both France and 
England now had the opportunity 
to pressure Mhammad Bey to make 
a formal commitment respecting the 
rights of residents and foreigners. 
However, from that date forward, 
the policies of the two European 
countries would move in different 
directions. While the English 
wanted to see the ties between 
Tunis and Istanbul strengthened, 
France was playing the card of 
Tunisian autonomy, which would 
make it easier for them to intervene 
in the same internal affairs of the 
country. 

The Insurrection of 1864 and the 
suspension of the 1861 Constitu - 
tion that followed found the two 
European counties on the same 
wavelength : wanting to maintain 


their commitments to the Fundamental Pact, which 
essentially protected foreigners and their trade. Now 
there were both the Pact and the Constitution in 
combination. Renouncing both allowed the Bey to 
once again exercise his right to absolute monarchy, 
lost previously because of foreign pressure. On the 
other hand, Tunisia’s financial situation, with its 
insurmountable debt, increased expenditures and a 
tax system at a dead end, created an opportunity for 
foreign powers to intervene directly in managing the 
country. 

The international Financial Commission became a 
sort of supranational government where representatives 





The Jules Ferry 
monument in Tunis, 
which stood until 
independence in Place du 
14 Janvier on Avenue 
Habib Bourguiba 
(formerly Avenue Jules 
Ferry). It was under 
Ferry’s government that 
France imposed its 
Protectorate on Tunisia. 
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Jules Barthelemy 
Saint-Hilaire, foreign 
minister, pushes for 
French intervention 
in Tunisia. 
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of Tunisia, France, England and Italy would negotiate, 
each making moves based on their diplomatic objec 
tives. Kheireddine, the final hope for Tunisia, with 
drew, weakened by the actions of a beylical court 
thirsty for illicit riches and a Bey more emotionally 
attached to his favourites (Mustafa Ben Ismail and 
Allala Bezzai) than to saving his country. In addition, 
Bismarck encouraged France to, in his words, “harvest 
the ripe Tunisian pear’. Germany counterbalanced 
this by taking Alsace-Lorraine in 1870. The departure 
of Kheireddine in 1877, French fears that Istanbul 
would claim Tunisia in a similar way to what hap 
pened with Egypt (where there was a viceroy Khedive 
institutionally connected to the French empire), and 
the ongoing efforts of Consul Theodore Roustan in 
Tunis would accelerate events. 





However, the political consensus in France wasn’t in 
favour of full colonisation. In fact, Gambetta was even 
opposed to any form of intervention. 1881 was an 
election year, and Jules Ferry was more committed to 
his education reforms than expanding the colonial 
empire ; he did not want the opposition to drag him 
into a difficult debate. However, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Barthelemy Saint-Hilaire, was push 
ing for intervention in Tunisia even though the War 
Minister, General Farre, was reluctant. Farre reckoned 
that the pretext of “Khroumire incursions in Algerian 
territory” was not enough of an excuse and that it 
would be better to come to some sort of arrangement. 
On the other hand, the military in Algeria were 
diligently preparing for action and pushing Governor 
General Albert Grevy (brother of the President of the 


General Saussier, head 
of the 19th army corps 
based in Algeria, took an 
active part in the French 
expedition in Tunisia. 
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Republic, Jules Grevy) to ask for the green light in 
Paris. Those supporting the war won. But what war ? 
While military preparations were well underway in 
Algeria and the French government obtained addi 
tional budget effective April 3rd, the instructions 
given to the expeditions leader, General Forgemol, 
stated that “the expedition cannot be compared to an 
international war. Our relations with the Regency of 
Tunis continue and peace continues between the two 
governments.” According to his orders, it was a ques 
tion of “fighting an armed rebellion by substituting 
our actions in the place of those of the sovereign 
authority in the territory” and, he added, “this fiction 
(sic) won’t go as far as to eliminate the combative 
nature that foreigners bestow on them !” Such instruc 
tions were the real headache for the 60-year-old gen 


The French consul eral used to straightforward orders. The fact remained 
Theodore Roustan that this war-that-was-not-a-war but an incursion 
presents General Breart would mobilise five generals, thirteen battalions, five 
to Sadok Bey. squadrons, four batteries, two mountain sections, four 
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companies specialised in drivers 
and convoys and a navy fleet in 
Algeria. 

On April 15, as the troops 
embarked, General Farre admitted 
to the Council President, Jules 
Ferry, that the expedition could 
have an objective other than pun 
ishing the Khroumires, and “it was 
necessary to completely assure the 
security of Algeria by establishing 
definitively our influence’ in 
Tunisia”. He therefore changed 
his opinion and joined those sup 
porting colonisation. To attain this 
objective another expeditionary 
force left Marseille and Toulon 
under the command of General 
Breart. Their destination was 
Bizerte and he commanded a 
brigade with thirty chasseur batta 
lions, six infantry battalions, a company of engineers, 


and two mountain batteries of 80. Even General . 


Forgemol, commander in chief of the expedition com 
ing from Algeria, was not informed of the second 
front that would arrive on April 28, more than ten 
days later. The French government had thus crossed 
the point of no return. It was now up to him to find 
the diplomatic solution that would justify what should 
have been called an invasion. 

On April 15, they were given the go-ahead to send 
one column under the command of General Logerot 
from Souk-Ahras to Le Kef and Souk-el-Arba 
(Jendouba), which they would reach on April 27th. 
Another column under the command of General 
Delebecque on April 26 rushed north, their objective 
being Tabarka (bombarded by the naval units coming 





General Logerot. 
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May 12,1881: Sadok 
Bey signs the treaty 
known as the Treaty of 
Bardo in Ksar Said. 


Opposite page: 

The front page of the 
satirical newspaper 

La Comedie Politique. 
The fiction about the 
khroumires does not fool 
anyone: they are nowhere 
to be found. Numerous 
political figures in France 
in 1881 were initially 
opposed to military 
intervention in Tunisia. 
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from La Calle). They reached it on April 29th, pass 
ing through Ain Draham before meeting with 
Delebecque at Jendouba. To the east on May 1, 2,000 
troops under General Breart arrived in Bizerte on 
three transport ships from the Compagnie Generale 
Transatlantique (the Cassard, the Sarthe and_ the 
Dryade) and were joined by 4,000 men coming from 
Bone on_ the the Alma and _ the 
Surveillante. Their mission was to occupy Bizerte and 
secure the route to Bardo. General Breart was tasked 
with getting the Bey to sign a treaty he had received 
from Paris as quickly as possible. The general set out 
with a column on May 9th and reached Bardo on the 
12th. 

On May 12, Muhammad Sadok Bey, whose country 
was invaded “in a friendly manner” by French troops, 
signed the Treaty of Bardo, establishing a protectorate 
in Tunisia. The text, two copies - one in Arabic and 


Galissonniére, 


one in French - had four signatures : 
Muhammad Sadok Bey, General Breart, 
Prime Minister Mustafa Ben Ismail and 
Theodore Roustan, Consul General of France. 

To say that the Bey signed it without 
hesitation is not exactly correct. He began by 
protesting that there had been no negotiations, 
the text presented was unilaterally conceived 
and the manner in which it was done, with 
troops landing, was more like a diktat, saying 
he needed time to reflect and confer. General 
Breart, who was received at four o’clock, gave 
the Bey until nine o’clock. The Bey was not 
expecting a time limit on the ultimatum. At 
seven o’clock in the evening, the Bey recalled 
the general, who was waiting in a room on the 
ground floor. The agreement was signed. 

That did not keep the situation from being 
most ambiguous. The Bey had dispatched his 
brother and heir, Ali Bey, who led a column of 
3,000 men towards the western part of the 
country, officially to pacify the region. Could 
this force stand against the 30,000 men com 
manded by Forgemol ? Should they have 
opposed the invasion and rallied the so-called 
Khroumires, or punished them and taken away 
any justification for French intrusion ? For the 
Bey and his heir apparent, it was important 
not to engage in a war against France, because 
of the threat of Sadok Bey being deposed and 
his other brother, Taieb Bey, being enlisted. 
When the two sides met in the region of 
Jendouba, the French demanded that the 
Tunisians retreat. Ali Bey complied after a 
confrontation that was reported in two dif 
ferent ways : for Ali Bey, it was a massacre and 
for Forgemol, a skirmish. 


that of 


The colonial press praises the 
support of the Bey’s family 
for France. 





AFFAIRES DE TUNISIE 


Nous _recevons de notre correspondant particu- 
ler la dépéche suivante : 

Tunis, 15 juillet, § h., matin. 

Hier soir, réception brillante a la résidence du 
ministre de France. Tous les ministres du bey 
étaient présents, ains! que divers généraux, St- 
Aziz, faisant fonctions de premier ministre, est 
venu au nom du bey boire ala prospérité de la 
France et jurer une amilié inaltérable. Les deux 
fils de Si-Aly-Bey, V’héritier présomptif, sont ve- 
nus apporter les hommages de leur pére. Tous 
les notables musulmans de Tunis étalent présents; 
jamais on n’avait vu chose semblable. Cette ri- 
ception, cette féte et la présence des notables tu- 
nisiens 4 la résidence francalses sont du mollleur 
effet. Tous sont unanimes 4 se lover de l’amabilité 
et de Ja cordialits du ministre francais, qui salt 
si blen ramener les gens_par son tact et sa politi- 
que. M. Roustan est bien l'homme de la situation, 
et, dans les circonstances actuelles, personne ne 
pourrait le remplacer 4 Tunis, Connaissant 4 fond 
les hommes et les choses de ce pays, il rendra les 
plus grands services a la France, et avec lui nous 
sommes certains de voir bientét la Tunisie pros- 
pérer, au grand avantage de la France et de l’Al- 
gérie. La féte s'est terminée dans le plus grand 
ordre et le plus grand calme. Ainsi sont déjouées 
les manmavres de ceux qui comptalent sur des 
troubles dans la capitale pour nous créer des em~- 
barras. 

Toutes les précautions étalent prises, et,a la 
Manouba, nos troupes, au premier signal, seralent 
accourues 4 Tunis par un train spécial prét ot 
avec ses locomotives sous pression. 
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COMEDIE POLITIQU 
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In fact, the discussions between the Bey and his 
advisors proved what the Husaynid family had feared : 
Tunisia was being annexed to Algeria, pure and simple. 
France knew the Bey feared this outcome. The risk 
was eliminated (the treaty maintained that the family 
could remain, and Consul Roustan was sent earlier to 
assure the Bey that no matter what happened, things 
would turn out favourably for him), and the French 
intervention was accepted. 

It wasn’t the same for the rest of the country. Once 
the treaty was signed, France had great difficulty 
asserting its authority. They bombarded Sfax in July, 
entered Kairouan by force in October and Gafsa and 
Gabes in November. The resistance, and it was truly a 
resistance, continued sporadically here and there and 
would continue in a sense in the South until the end 
of the First World War. 


Text of the Treaty of Bardo 
Here is the content of the treaty concluded on May 
12 at the Palace of Kassar Said : 


Prolonged siege and 
repeated attacks in front 
of the ramparts of Sfax. 


Opposite page: 
October 26,1881: 
occupation of Kairouan. 
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First page of the Treaty 
of Bardo. 
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The Government of the Republic of France and that 
of his Highness the Bey of Tunis, wanting once and 
for all to put an end to the unrest that has recently 
occurred on the borders of these two states and on the 
coast of Tunisia, and with the desire to strengthen 
their former relations of friendship and good neigh 
bours, have resolved to conclude a convention to these 
ends, in the interest of the two High Contracting 
Parties. 

The President of the Republic of France has named 
General Breart as plenipotentiary, who has agreed 
with his Highness the Bey of Tunis on the following 
stipulations : 

Article 1 - The peace, friendship and trade treaties 
and all other agreements currently existing between 
the Republic of France and his Highness the Bey of 
Tunis are expressly confirmed and renewed. 

Article 2 - In order to assist the Government of the 
Republic of France in accomplishing the measures 
needed to attain the goal that the High Contracting 
Parties proposed, His Highness the Bey consents to 
allowing the French military authorities to occupy any 
point deemed necessary to reestablish order and secu 
rity on the border and along the coast. This occupa 
tion will cease when the French and Tunisian military 
authorities acknowledge in common agreement that 
the local administration is able to guarantee order. 

Article 3 - The government of the French Republic 
commits itself to providing ongoing support for His 
Highness the Bey of Tunis against all dangers that 
would menace either his person or His Highness’ 
dynasty, or which would compromise the tranquility 
of his estates. 

Article 4 - The government of the French Republic 
guarantees the execution of treaties currently in exis 
tence between the government of the Regency and 
various European powers. 
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The Treaty of Bardo, 
continued, signed 
“Casr Said”, May 12, 
1881. 
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Article 5 - The government of the French Republic 
is to be represented alongside His Highness the Bey of 
Tunis by a resident minister who will ensure the exe 
cution of the present Act and will be an intermediary 
between the French government and Tunisian autho 
rities concerning all affairs involving both countries. 

Article 6 - Diplomatic and consular agents of France 
in foreign countries will be charged with protecting 
Tunisian interests and the nationals of the Regency. In 
return, His Highness the Bey will not conclude any 
international act without having previously informed 
the government of the French Republic and without 
having previously agreed it. 

Article 7 - The government of the French Republic 
and that of His Highness the Bey of Tunis will agree 
on a common basis for the financial organisation of 
the Regency so that the service of the public debt and 
the rights of Tunisia’s creditors will be guaranteed. 

Article 8 - A war contribution will be imposed on 
rebellious tribes on the border and on the coast. A 
subsequent convention determining the figure and 
the mode of renewing will be the responsibility of the 
government of His Highness the Bey. 

Article 9 - To protect the Algerian possessions of 
the French Republic from the smuggling of arms and 
munitions for war, the government of his Highness 
the Bey of Tunis is committed to prohibiting all intro 
duction of arms or munitions of war on the island of 
Jerba, in the port of Gabes and other ports in the 
south of Tunisia. 

Article 10 - This treaty is subject to ratification by 
the government of the French Republic and the 
instrument of ratification will be submitted to his 
Highness the Bey ofTunis at the earliest possible date. 
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Paul Cambon, 


Resident Minister. 
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1883 


DIRECT FRENCH 
ADMINISTRATION 


The fiction of an intervention to protect Algeria 
from Khroumire raids and to protect the Bey from the 
unruliness of his subjects would not last long. Tunisia 
was certainly not united with Algeria but it was sub 
jected little by little to the same colonial administra 
tive regime. The regime of direct administration main- 
tained the appearance of the Tunisian State, and it 
worked by co-sovereignty. The entire Tunisian hierarchy 
was paralleled with a French hierarchy which had the 
real power. The Bey was placed under 
the control of the Resident General, 
who became the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs (with the decree of 9 June 1881) 
and president of the Council of 
Ministers, chaired by the Prime 
Minister. The Tunisian ministers had 
their equivalent in the French Directors; 
the Caids had the French Civil 
Inspectors. The traditional civil service 
administrations were left in the hands 
of the Tunisians, but the modern ones 
(finance, public works, the post office 
and telegraph, etc.) devolved to the 
French. In the end, all official acts 
(decrees, orders, memorandums, deci 
sions about nominations or organisa 
tion) were dependent on the French 
hierarchy, including the text of law 


All Bey III (1817-1902), 
signatory to the La 
Marsa Convention. 





(beylical decree) which could only be validated by the 
official stamp of the Resident General. 

It could have been worse. Charles-Andre Julien 
recalled (in L'Afrique du Nord en Marche) that begin 
ning in 1882, the new Resident General, Paul 
Cambon, unveiled his plan to “establish step by step a 
Ministry of the Bey with French staff, who would 
govern Tunisia in the name of the Bey at all levels.” 
Indeed, he created an agreement with Bey Muhammad 
Sadok on October 30, 1882 that gave the French 
government the right to organise administrative and 
judicial practices as they saw fit, to establish tax rates, 
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Right and following 
pages: 

The La Marsa 

Convention, signed on 
June 8,1883. The word 

“Protectorate”, which did 
not feature in the Treaty 
of Bardo, is now included 
in black and white. 
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the basis and collection of taxes and regulate resource 
allocation ! It was the French government that did not 
want that and Parliament refused to ratify it. 

The Convention of La Marsa, signed by the new Bey, 
Ali, on June 8,1883, was even worse than agreements 
signed in the Treaty of Bardo. It established a direct 
administration respecting procedures better than the 
convention annulled in 1882. 

Anyway, this convention was not an international 
act between states, but an accord created to facilitate 
implementation of the treaty. This ambiguity would 
favour France by creating new links tying Tunisia to 
the French administration, and it would also be used 
by nationalists to say that the Treaty of Bardo was 
expressly temporary in nature. The French would talk 
about subsequent actions (meaning everything deriving 
from the Convention of La Marsa) and the Tunisians 
would hold onto the part of the Tunisian state that the 
Treaty of Bardo had not dissolved. In fact, even the 
term protectorate was not in the initial treaty, but in the 
first article of the Convention of La Marsa (“In order 
to enable the French government to establish their 
Protectorate, his Highness the Bey commits itself to 
administrative, judicial and financial reforms that the 
French government would deem useful”). And, it’s not 
by chance that the nationalist party would later take 
the name Destour (the Constitution), because the 
Constitution of 1861 was not formally repealed, but 
suspended. France would also play on ambiguity when 
they wanted to give up some control in 1922. They 
agreed to the creation of a Grand Council, since there 
was an assembly mentioned in the text of 1861, but 
this Council would have joint sovereignty, French and 
Tunisian. 
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1885 


« THE TUNISIAN 
AFFAIR » INVOLVING 


Opposite page: 
Marsa Palace, site of the 
1885 demonstration. 


Postage stamp bearing 
the image of Sheikh 
Mohamed Senoussi 
(1851-1900). 


A. FAKHET 2002 Imp. Poste Tunis 
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THE PROMINENT 
CITIZENS OF TUNIS 


It was not long before the population, that had been 
handed over and whose leader had accepted the diktat, 
reacted. ae cities that the army had bombarded 


before the occupation by force Sfax, 
Gabes, Gafsa, Kairouan and __ its 
surroundings reacted without co-ordi 
nating, spontaneously, leading to their 
defeat, one by one. On April 6, 1885, 
forty prominent citizens of the capital, 
along with 3,000 locals, went to La 
Marsa to present a petition to Bey 
Ali. It summarised their grievances 
against decisions about public assets, 
imports versus local products and the 
new tariffs on water coming from 
Zaghouan, etc. What would be called 
in France “The Tunisian Affair” 
involved a number of stages : a meeting 
between the prominent citizens and 
the Bey’s ministers at the Sidi Mahrez 
mausoleum, a meeting they had with 
Prime Minister Mohamed  AI-Aziz 
Bou-Attour, their complaint before the 


Ne 
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courts against the new French water company of 
Zaghouan and even a letter they addressed to the 
President of the French Chamber of Deputies. This 
was during the first years of the French Protectorate. 
These citizens believed that they could talk with the 
authorities. The heads, or presumed heads, of this 
movement, a total of thirteen citizens, were relieved of 
their functions, like Professor Mohamed Senoussi 
(an old friend of Kheireddine and the head of the 
Habus Ahmed Al-Ouartattani, a reformist Zaytunian 
Sheikh), and Mohamed Dallaji, as well as two Amines 
from trade associations, that of the perfumers 
(Attarine) and that of the saddlers (Sarrajine). 


Water arriving at the 
Bab-Sidi Abdallah 
reservoir in Tunis, late 
19th century. 


Opposite page : 

Supply pipes for drinking 
water in Tunis. The 
people complained 

about the cost of the new 
water brought from 
Zaghouan. 
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The first government 

of the Protectorate. 

Left to right, seated: 
Robin, Al-Aziz Bou 
Attour, Paul Cambon 
and Depienne. Standing: 
Regnault, Maurice 
Bompard, Grant, 
Mohamed Jallouli and 
Commander Coyne. 
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1896 


AL-KHALDOUNIA 


Bechir Sfar Bechir Sfar, who we’ve already seen active at the 
(1856-1917). head of the first class of students at the 

Sadiki College during his university studies 
in France, and who was now head of the 
administration of the Habus, did not lose 
sight of his role as an educator, a role that 
he intended to continue as much as he could. 
On December 22, 1896, he created the 
» Al-Khaldounia Association to give an opportu - 
nity for graduates of the Great Mosque 
Az-Zaytuna (more commonly called 
La Zitouna) to take courses and 
attend conferences in subjects 
they were not taught at the 
venerable Koranic university. 
















Ten years later, it was once 
again Bechir Sfar who, on 
March 24, 1906, gave a 
speech before the Resident 
General Stephen Pichon, 
asking for reforms the 
Tunisian people wanted. 
This speech, rousing the 

ire of the colonists, would 

become memorable since 
Sfar, a known moderate, had 
great prestige in the eyes of 
the Tunisians and was respec 
7% ted by the French administra 
tion. 
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First page of the 
articles of associa 
tion and internal 
regulations of the 
Khaldounia 
association, Tunis, 
1896. 
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List of supporting mem 
bers ofAl-Khaldounia, 
from the date it was 
created until December 
1,1909. Crown Prince 
Mohamed El-Hedi Bey, 
his son Tahar Bey, his 
brother Bechir Bey, 
Sheikh el-Islam 
(Hanafi), Mahmoud 
Belkhouja, Mohamed 
Jallouli (Ministre de la 
Plume), Princess Nazli 
(Nazli Fadhel, niece of 
the Khedive of Egypt 
and wife of the Tunisian 
Khalil Bouhajeb), and 
the Maliki mufti Sheikh 
Amor Ben Sheikh. 


Opposite page: 
Members of Al- 
Khaldounia receive the 
Sheikh from Al-Azhar, 
the Egyptian Mohamed 
Abduh. 

Bechir Sfar and 
Mohamed Lasram 
chair a meeting at 
Al-Khaldounia on July 
20,1908. The room is 
equipped with modern 
teaching aids. 
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1905 


ALUMNI OF 
SADIKI COLLEGE 


The lawyer Ali Bash Hamba, having already 
created the Alumni Association of Sadiki College on 
December 23,1905, assembled a group of elite alumni 
with a mission to continue the aim of the reformer 
Kheireddine : to modernise Tunisia. The Sadikians 
considered themselves well equipped to serve their 
people in the face of a powerful coloniser whose 
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All Bash Hamba 
(Tunis 1876 - Istanbul, 
October 29,1918). 





language and mind they knew well. In the spirit of 
Kheireddine’s reforms, they added defending the 
interests of a powerless population and ambitious 
youth to their cause. 

On April 27,1906, the Thala Affair would explode. 
It was a protest that followed troubles that took place 
in the region of the Frashish arising from land that 
had been confiscated and tax burdens that had built 
up. The protest at the offices of Civil Control turned 
into a massacre with twelve dead and seven wounded. 
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The need to defend the interests of the Tunisian 
population became much more pressing in the mind 
of this elite, increasingly aware of the dangers of the 
confiscation of land routes, areas of land used for 
collective exploitation or Habus, and their distribution 
to colonists. 





Opposite page: 

The Kasserine-Thala 
affair made the cover of 
the Parisian magazine 
LActualite of December 
14,1906. Amor Ben 
Othman andAli Ben 
Mohamed Ben Salah are 
the two main accused. 


Medal from the 
agricultural show, 
Tunis 1906. 
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1907 


THE YOUNG 
TUNISIANS PARTY 
AND LE TUNISIEN 


In 1907, Ali Bash Hamba launched the French 
language newspaper, Le Tunisien to defend the “interests 
of the native population”. The first issue premiered 
on February 7. From this point forward, national 
demands had their newspaper. The decree of August 
16, 1887 eliminated the previous guarantee regarding 


The first edition 

(February, 7 1907) of the freedom to publish newspapers, but only those 
the weekly Le Tunisien, linked to the French colonists took advantage of it 
"the organ that reflects with La Tunisie (1887), La Petite Tunisie (1888) and 
indigenous interests,” La De'peche Tunisienne (1885) as well as Le Colon 
edited by Ali Bash Franfais and La Tunisie Franfaise. Le Tunisien, the 
Hamba. first French language newspaper by Tunisians, would 
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quickly ignite the fire for nationalism and become the 
favourite target of the colonists at the same time. 

In 1909, the Arabic version of Le Tunisien (At- 
Tunusi) was launched thanks to the collaboration of 
Abdelaziz Thaalbi, a Zaytunian with ideas for reform. 
Bechir Sfar, Ali Bash Hamba and his _ brother 
Mhamed, Abdelaziz Thaalbi, through their newspa 
pers formed what both French and Tunisians would 
call the Young Tunisians, a reference to the Young 
Turks, activists in Istanbul for the modernisation of 
the Ottoman Empire. 
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The Depeche Tunisienne, 

founded in 1889 by 
Edmond Lecore- 
Carpentier at the request 
of the Resident General. 
The newspaper had the 
widest circulation of all 
the colonial press. 


At-Tounousi, a Tunisian 
political newspaper that 
defended the rights of 
nationals, the Arabic 
version of Le Tunisien. 
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Mustafa Kemal (the 
future Ataturk), dressed 
in Libyan costume, took 
part in the Ottoman 
counter-offensive at 
Tobruk in 1911, where 
he succeeded in pushing 


back the Italian army. 
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1911 


THE DJELLAZ 
AFFAIR AND 
TRIPOLI OCCUPIED 


BY ITALY 


The Young Tunisians 
protested in 1911 against 
the Italian occupation of 
Tripoli and organised a 
show of solidarity with their 
neighbours, whose destinies 
had been linked = with 


, Tunisians since the time of 


Carthage. The following 
year, France established a 
protectorate in Morocco, 
adding its monarchy to 
their colonial model. For 
the people of North Africa, 
it was as if the Catholic La 
Reconquista, another form 
of Crusade, was still taking 
place and causing passio - 
nate reactions. In this atmos 

phere, something happened 
that sparked the fire. The 
city of Tunis decided to 
register the Muslim ceme 

tery of Djellaz, a place 
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Previous page: 
Monument erected at 
Bab-Alioua in memory of 
the victims of November 
7, 1911 in Djellaz, 
including the two 
guillotined martyrs 
Mannoubi Jarjar and 
Chadli Guetary. 


TUNIS. ~ REVOLTE MUSULMANE ‘7 8 NOVE 





particularly sacred with the Zaouia {marabout) of Sidi 
Abu-l-Hasan Ash-Shadli, at the top of the hill and 
its maghara (cave to remember the dead). The French 
law effective on July 1, 1885, extended to Tunisia, and 
was greeted with enthusiasm by the French colonists, 
who used the Land Registry to register land often 
acquired thanks to arbitrary administrative procedures. 
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Colonial postcard 
describing the incident 
at Djellaz as a “Muslim 
revolt”. The caption 
reads: “Mr Tridon, 
director of French 
Tunisia, taking notes on 
Place Bab Souika. ” 





For Tunisians, each lot that was registered was a loss 
for their national heritage. As a result, they saw the 
Djellaz Affair not simply as being about registration, 
but the prelude to something more underhand ; 
dispossession, with the cemetery land becoming the 
property of the city and future land development. The 
affair provoked a true popular uprising on November 
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7, 1911, and confrontations with the armed forces, 
leaving both dead and wounded. There were numerous 
arrests and 35 were convicted, seven condemned to 
death. Two of those convicted (Jarjar and Guetary) 
were guillotined. The French administration declared 
a state of siege that would last until 1921. 





A demonstration is 
repressed at Bab Souika, 
November 8,1907. 


Opposite page : 
Abdeljelil Zaouche at the 
Djellaz trial. 


Manoubi Ben Ali 
Khadraoui, known as 
El-Jarjar, and Chedli 
Ben Amor El-Guetary, 
guillotined in 1912. 
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1912 


THE TRAMWAY 
AFFAIR AND 
TUNISIA UNDER 
STEGE UNTIL 1921 


As if that weren’t enough to strain relations between 


Photo of a company 
share in the Societe des 
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the population and the administration, there was 
another incident three months later. In February 
1912, an Italian tramway conductor in Tunis ran over 


a young Tunisian in Bab Souika, a 
working-class, rebellious neighbour 
hood. After this incident, Tunisians 
began boycotting the tram and began a 
movement demanding equal salaries 
and work conditions for the company’s 
employees. 

The administration 
Young Tunisians of organising this 
movement and suspended Le Tunisien, 
exiled Ali Bash Hamba, the Sheikh 
Thaalbi, and attorneys Hasan Guellaty 
and Mohamed Noomane. They sent 
Chedli Darghouth and Sadok Zmerli 
to Tatouine and arrested and _ sent 


accused the 


4 Mokhtar Kahia to the Beylical prison 


(Zindala) at Bardo. Bash MHamba 


As’ would not return to Tunisa. He settled 


in Switzerland first where he joined 


: his brother Mhamed, who launched 


oo Te: Tunis — Rue Al-Djarira 





another paper in Geneva, La Revue du Maghreb. The tramway at 
The two brothers began working with tireless Bab Souika. 
organiser, the Syrian Shakib Arslan and their fight 
would take on another dimension. Ah settled in 
Istanbul and created the Committee for the Liberation of 
the Maghreb. 
The core of the nationalist movement was there. 
The lineage continued on from  Kabadou, 
Kheireddine, General Husayn (whose daughter 
Ferida would marry Bash Hamba), Sfar and their 
followers. Noomane would become the lawyer for the 
Destourians ; Zaouche would manage the city of 
Tunis ; Kheirallah Ben Mustapha would become 
famous for his way with words in French ; until others 
appeared who would become a part of the march 
towards nationalism, like Chedli Darghouth, 
Mohamed Lasram, Hassouna Al-Ayachi and 
Abdelaziz Thaalbi. The Young Tunisians did not 
constitute a party in the modern sense of the word, 
but they had their newspapers, their doctrine, their 
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Habib Bourguiba and 
the Syrian Shakib Arslan 
(at a meeting in the 
mid-1940s). 


Mohamed Lasram. 
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Abdeljelil Zaouche 
(1873- 1947). 





influence and especially their attraction for the elite 
and the youth of the country. They showed their 
talent for complementing each other ; when one 
person succeeded with something, the others were 
supportive. We would see many of them later either 
as activists or working in the machinery of the State. 
One of the most famous survivors of the first move 
ment, Abdelaziz Thaalbi, became pivotal in the 
actions that, at the end of World War I, would give 
birth to a true party : the Destour. 
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Abdelaziz Thaalbi 
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1920 
THE DESTOUR 


The birth of a party depends on the circumstances, 
its connections to the past and external relationships. 
It’s normal that the survivors of the experiment in the 
first decade of the century recalled the newspaper Le 
Tunisien. It is also normal that the wave of hope that 
roused the world of the colonised touched Tunisians 
in the same way as Indians or Egyptians after the 
paper’s publication of American President Wilson’s 
fourteen points supporting the 
freedom of people and their right 
to self-determination in January 
1918. At the same time, with 
France among the victors of 
World War I, it seemed to have 
the effect of obliging Tunisians to 
return to the previously restrictive 
relationship they had before. All 
pf these things would be evident 
in the different stages of develop 
ment of the Destour Party. 

The end of the Great War 
emphasised the fall of the Ottoman 
Empire. Not only was it no longer 
a question of there being a supra 
national authority, but Turkey, the 
heart of the Ottoman Empire, was 
itself threatened with extinction. 
The entire Fertile Crescent (Syria, 
Lebanon, Palestine and Iraq), 


Hassen Guellaty. 
Courtesy of 
Mohamed Bennani. 





coveted by the Hashemite family of the Cherif of 
Mecca, the Beys of Tunisia and the Viceroys of Egypt 
had to function autonomously. Egypt sent a delega 
tion (Wafd) to London to negotiate independence 
from England. The Hashemite family was tricked by 
the promises of British Minister Lord Balfour at the 
World Jewish Congress for a Jewish homeland in 
Palestine, and then saw themselves chased from 
Lebanon and Syria by France. They would have to 
make do with having Iraq under a British protectorate 
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Tunisian delegation in 


Paris in December 1924. 


Left to right: Salah 
Farhat, Ahmed Essafi, 
Taieb Jemail, Taoufik 
Madani. 
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and a Transjordanian wasteland. Tunisians faced 
different experiences, one disappointment after the 
other. Legally, even the notion of Regency no longer 
made sense. Arabic texts gave the Bey the title of 
Possessor of the Kingdom of Tunis {Sahib Al-Mamlaka 
At-Tunisiya). However the name Regency in French 
would stick, as if France wanted to maintain this 
fiction, while Egypt agreed to an accord with the 
English, changing its status from  Viceroyalty 
{khedival) to Kingdom {mamlaka). 

First the Parti Tunisien was created in Tunis in the 
spring of 1919 by public figures like Abdelaziz 
Thaalbi, Ahmed Essafi and Hassen Guellaty. They 
insisted on creating a Constitution /Destour) and 
addressing a petition to President Wilson asking him 


to apply the principle of self-determination to Tunisia. 
They discovered that the victors understood Wilson’s 
principles to apply to Central and Austro-Hungarian 
Europe and not the colonised countries. They then 
focused on France to fight against the propaganda that 


made the colonial regime look like it was on a civili - 


sing mission. In January 1920, a book was published in 
Paris titled La Tunisie martyre (Tunisia, the Martyr). 
This described the reality of the Protectorate : the 
expropriation of land, the impoverishing of the rural 
population, the difficulties faced by the traditional 


LA TUNISIE 
MARTYRE 


SES REVENDICATIONS 


ed 


JOUVE & Cie, EDITEURS 
5% RUE RACINE — PARIS-VI" 
1920 


The work attributed 

to A. Thaalbi, on which 
Ahmed Sakka and 
Ahmed Essafi 
collaborated. La Tunisie 
Martyre, Paris, Jouve 

& Cie, 1920. 
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Constitutionalist Liberal 
Party of Tunisia. 
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economy and the infringements on liberty. It called 
for a new status for the country, with separation of 
powers and the election of an assembly that controlled 
the government, justified by the price paid in blood by 
Tunisian soldiers during the war. The book, published 
anonymously, brought together a number of writers, 
such as Abdelaziz Thaalbi in Arabic and Ahmed Sakka 
and Ahmed Essafi in French. The Protectorates 
authorities saw Thaalbi as the principal author and 
charged him with conspiring against the state. 

Tunisians were counting a great deal on a victory for 
the Left in France, but the elections in October 1919 
brought the Right to power. Thaalbi changed tactics 
and defended the need to fight in Tunisia, even for the 
Tunisian demands. Thus a party was bor in March 
1920, named Parti Liberal Constitutionnel Tunisien 
(Al-Hizb Al-Hurr Ad-Dustouri At-Tunsi), Which over 
time in Arabic and French was shortened to Destour. 


This was a party with a headquarters (25, Rue 
d’Angleterre), managed by an Executive Committee, 
supported by its own members and relying at first on 
certain areas of town, such as Halfaouine, a working 
class neighbourhood in Tunis. The party created a 
nine-point programme : including a call for a govern 
ment responsible to a legislative assembly, separation 
of powers, participation of Tunisians in the public 
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sector, civil rights and mandatory education (like in 
France). However, the delegation under the direction 
of Ahmed Essafi that went to Paris to present its 
programme failed in its mission. Before this setback, 
the “moderate” wing of the party reduced the pro 

gramme. They limited themselves to the demand for 
a council with Tunisian and French representation 
(respecting the idea of co-sovereignty), the representa 

tive of France and the commander of the troops, called 
the Minister of Defence. Between 1920 and 1925, 
many delegations followed to Paris to defend Tunisian 
demands, but they ran up against the increasing 
influence of the colonists’ representatives. What stood 
out, however, during this period was that from the 
beginning, the Destour used the connections of Bey 
Naceur. Their demands for enacting a constitution 


Muhammad an-Nasir, 
Commonly Known 
Naceur Bey. 
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were addressed to him, and the new party found in 
him an attentive ear. As a return favour, the Destour 
supported the Bey when he ran into conflict with the 
Resident General in 1922 and was forced to abdicate, 
before backing down on his own abdication thanks 


The Destour delegation 
with Naceur Bey, 

June 1920. 
Foreground, left to right: 
Mohamed Bennys, 
Tahar Mhiri, 

Chedli Belhassen, 

Khemais Kehaili, 
Othman Belkhouja, 
Sadok Ennaifer, 

Ta'ieb Radhouane, 

Mohamed El Bahi, 
Hammouda El Mestiri, 
Habib El Almi, 

Sliman Jadoui and 

Abdelhamid Jarboui. 
Standing, left to right: 
Mohamed Ressaisi, 
Ali Kahia, 

Mohamed Bouhachem, 
Mohamed TIili, 
Mohamed Darghouth, 
Mohamed Ben Ammar, 
Sadok Boukraa, 
Mohamed Hentati, 
Mohamed Belhassen, 
Youssef Zouiten, 
Mannoubi Darghouth, 
Hassine Chelaifa, 
Ahmed El Atki, 
Mohamed Riahi, 
Mohamed Chaouchi, 
Mohamed Jaibi, 
Hassen Triki and 
Tahar Sayadi. 





precisely to popular support and a change in attitude 
by the Resident General. For the first time in the 
history of the Husaynid dynasty, there was total 
agreement between the people and their prince. 
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1930 


NATURALISED 
CITIZENS 


1931 


THE NEWWAVE 
OF ACTIVISTS 


The arrival of a new wave of supporters for natio 
nalist action happened in stages. There were a number 
of factors that led to it : the economic crisis that 
worsened at the end of the twenties, the public shock 
at the gathering of the Jnternational Eucharistic 
Congress, the clashes that ensued when naturalised 
French citizens were buried, the break-up of the old 
leadership of the Destourian movement, and_ the 
failed attempts by those who wished to regenerate the 
party with new blood. 

The Destour Party had been dormant since the 
mid-twenties and especially since the “decrets 
scelerats' (scandalous decrees) of January 29, 
1926, which allowed the dissolution of 
the first truly Tunisian national union 
- CGTT - and exiled its leader, 
Mohamed Ali El-Hammi (1890- 

1928). The decrees also allowed a num 
ber of newspapers to be banned (Ifrigiya, 
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Al-Asr, Al-jadid, and Le Liberal), and Gg “U2 


exiled Ahmed Taoufik El-Madani and 
Abderrahmane E]-Yaalaoui, two Des- 
tourians who were active in supporting | 
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the Moroccan fighters in the Rif War. 
The nationalist party was also dormant 
because of the split within it and the 
departure of Hassen Guellaty and 
Mohamed Noomane as leaders, who 
went on to found the Reformist Party, 
and Farhat Ben Ayed, their represen - 
tative in Paris, who founded the 
Independent Destourian Party in Tunis. 
The reasons for the inactivity can be 
found equally in the opposition between 
the party leadership and Tahar El-Haddad, 
whose emancipatory ideas were expressed 
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Society. Also influential was the aban 
donment of the CGTT in the ongoing * 
fight after having participated in its 
creation. A nationalist party that aban Opposite page: 
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November 1925. The 
trial of the Tunisian 
trade unionists accused 
of plotting against the 
internal security of the 
state. Leaving the court, 
left to right: Mohamed 
Ghannouchi, Mokhtar 
Ayari, Mohamed Ali 
El-Hammi (General 
Secretary of the CGTT), 
Jean-Paul — Finidori 
(Corsican communist 
activist, editor of 
LAvenir Social), 
Mahmoud Kabadi and 
Ali Karoui. El Hammi, 
Ayari and Finidori were 
sentenced to ten years of 
exile, and their three 
co-defendants to five 


Page 547: 

Our Women in Sharia 
and Society by Tahar 
Haddad, a work 
defending the feminist 
cause, published at the 
author’s expense in Tunis 
in 1930. 


Page 551: 

Portrait of Tahar Sfar, 
student in Paris, 1925. 
(Collection of Rachid 
Sfar.) 
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Mhamed Bourguiba. 


Bahri Guiga. 


The La Voix du Tunisien 
daily newspaper, edited 
by Chadly Khairallah. Its 
motto was: “Defending 
the interests ofTunisia. ” 
L’Action Tunisienne was 
to take up the same 
slogan before adopting 
the sub-title “Tunisian 
Constitutionalist Liberal 
Party. ” 


Moroccans over the infle 
xibility of the Residency 
(Residence Generale), and 
continually reducing their 
demands in the hope of 
finding something accep - 
table was not attractive 
enough to ambitious young 
people. 

It is natural that under 
young 
activists for the patriotic 


these conditions, 


cause would launch their 
own newspaper, L’Action Tunisienne, on November 1, 
1932 after having collaborated for two years on another 
paper, La Voix du Tunisien. These young people, 
Mahmoud Materi, Mhamed and Habib Bourguiba, 
Bahri Guiga, Tahar Sfar, and their writing, the ideas 
and the tone in which they talked about the adminis 

tration, struck a chord in the high-spirited patriotic 
atmosphere that was taking over the country. However, 
the Resident General reacted swiftly. He announced 
the “decrets super-scelerats" on May 6, 1933 allowing 
the government to place any paper deemed suspicious 
or dangerous under administrative control, and this 
was expanded to French language papers as well as 
the Arabic language papers already covered by the 
previous decree on April 27, 1933. 


LA VOIX DU TUNISIEN 
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1931 


FIFTY YEARS OF THE 
PROTECTORATE 


In 1930, France celebrated a century of colonisation 
in Algeria. In 1931, it celebrated the fiftieth anniver 
sary of the imposition of the Protectorate on Tunisia. 
It goes without saying that this wasn’t seen in the same 
way from the Tunisian perspective as it was by the 
French, especially since it was preceded by an ecume 
nical gathering of the Eucharistic Congress at Carthage 
with a representative of the Pope present to celebrate 
the return of Christianity to Africa. Secular France 
was not concerned about invoking religion to add a 
spiritual dimension to the Protectorate ! 

From the perspective of the French, it was about fifty 
years of their “civilising mission and “modernising the 


Tunisia as depicted at 
the Colonial Exhibition 
of 1931. 
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country and creating a sound administration. How 
could one objectively evaluate that today ? In 
the paragraphs that follow we will review 
chronologically, the decisions made during 
those fifty years, in the same terms as they 
were presented by a defender of the. 
Protectorate, A. Perregrin, author of; 
History of Tunisia, published in 1948 
(Editions de la Librairie Namura). We will 
note the reactions of Tunisians as well. 
Theodore Roustan, the first Resident 
Minister of France, made the Bey accept a decree 
by which the Bey would “charge the Resident 
Minister of France in Tunis [with] a role as our offi 
cial and sole intermediary in relations with represen 
tatives of our friendly foreign allies” on June 9, 1881, 
a month after the Treaty of Bardo was signed. On Medal commemorating 
November 10, 1884, a decree was issued making this the 50th anniversary 
senior official the agent for the French government in of the Protectorate and 
Tunisia, and in another decision on June 23, 1885, he he visit of President 
would become the Resident General. Already the 2oumergue to Tunisia 
Minister of Foreign Affairs for the Bey, he would SADA AI): 
preside over the Council of Ministers, oversee the 
commanders of the army, and enact and execute 
Tunisian laws created as Beylical decrees. 
On April 4, 1883, the post of Secretary 
General of the Tunisian government was 
created and given to a high-level French 
official charged with coordinating the 
preparation of all legislative and regula 
tory texts. On April 18, 1883, a Beylica 
decree was issued announcing that in 
Tunisia, the French law of March 27,1883 
now applied, establishing the French judi 
cial system in Tunisia, while another decree 
placed foreigners under these laws, removing 
them from consular laws created by the Capitulation 
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France's Resident General, 
Paul Carnbon. Drawing 
by P. Renouard. 


Information about 
Tunisia, for use by French 
emigrants, published by 
the Directorate of 





Agriculture and Trade, agreements that had removed them from being tied to 
Tunis,!. Picard et Cie, Tunisian laws. Paul Carnbon, Roustan’s successor in 
1897. 1882, had Ali Bey, who succeeded Sadok Bey (who 

died in October 1882) sign the Convention of La 


neounes ox ronia Marsa on June 8,1883. With this convention Tunisian 

ee leaders gave up all their remaining powers to France, 

ae committed themselves to introducing all the reforms 
proposed by the French government, and relinquished 
the right to contract any loans, handing over debt 
management to the Protectorate. 

On October 4, 1884 a decree was issued creating 
five civil overseers, bypassing the Tunisian Caids. They 
took over the military offices, except in the south, that 
were under the control of the Indigenous Affairs division 
of the French Armed Forces. 


NOTICE SUK LA TUNISIE 
A LUSAGE DES EMIGRANTS 
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On October 14, 1884, a decree autho 
rised that newspapers could be published 
in Tunisia. 

On July 1 1885, a French law was 
announced in Tunis that would permit 
land registration before the Tribunal 
Mixte, as a move towards registration with 
Land Conservation. The law was a great 
success in the eyes of the colonists, because 


it gave legal status to their occupation of 


the land. 

Keep in mind that even in France it was 
presented as having been inspired by the 
Torrens Act that determined the legal 
ownership of the land in Australia. Certain 
French journalists didn’t hesitate to lash 
out against this solution modelled on 
Australia, which considered colonised 
territory as land without owners. 

With the law of July 19, 1890, thanks to 
influence in France from representatives 
of the French colonists, Resident General 





Justin Massicault was able to launch a customs union 
favouring the distribution of Tunisian products, © Monument erected in 


notably wine. 


Bizerte in honour of 


On January 23, 1891, an Advisory Conference was _ the Resident General, 
created by the Resident General who presided over it, — /“stin Massicault. 
assisted by his department heads. It was composed of 
representatives of the French colony : members of the 
Chamber of Commerce and their peers in Sousse and 
Sfax, the vice-presidents of the municipalities, and the 
representatives of the union of wine producers and 


agricultural associations. 


On February 8, 1892, a decree gave farmers the 
right to use national land in the Sfax region to create 
olive groves, using the Mugharsa system (companion 


planting) where the guardians responsible for the land 
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Lycee Carnot. 
Postcard, 1891. 


The new port of Tunis 
welcomes its first vessel, 
Le Tisza. 


to be cleared would enroll a Mgharsi (farmer) who 
would bring workers, tools and plants for a sum of 
money. After about 15 or 16 years, once the olive trees 
were productive, the guardians - who benefited from 
the land granted by the administration — would give 
half of it to compensate the Mgharsi (the companion 
farmer) for what he had invested since the beginning. 

In 1894, the religious high school, Saint-Charles, 
founded just before the Protectorate by Cardinal 
Lavigerie, run by the White Fathers and turned into a 
cohege in 1889, would take the name Lycee Carnot. 
It would become the most important French college 
and, until the Second World War, students from 
Sadiki College were obliged to attend this school to 























obtain their Baccalaureate before being able to move 
on to university studies, in France. 

On May 28, 1894 the Port of Tunis was officially 
opened in the presence of two ministers from France : 
Guerin, Minister of Justice and Keeper of the Seals, 
and Poincare, Minister of Public Instruction. 

In 1896/1897, the phosphate deposits discovered in 
the Gafsa region in 1895 were leased out to a French 
company in return for its commitment to building a 
railway line from Sfax to Gafsa and paying a royalty 
based on production. 

In 1902, Resident General Stephen Pichon founded a 
French Chamber of Commerce in Bizerte, and in 1906 
he officially opened the rail line joining Pont-du-Fahs 


The Colonists’ House 
(Maison du Colon) 
in Pont-du-Fahs, 1932. 








Resident General 


Stephen Pichon. 


Opposite page: 
France's Resident 
General, Gabriel 
Alapetite, and Tunisian 
riflemen leaving for 
the frontline. 
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to Kalaat-es-Senam and Sousse to Henchir-Souatir to 
transport phosphates and ore. 

On January 2, 1905, the Resident General reformed 
the Advisory Conference by having its French members 
directly chosen by an electorate from three bodies : 
farmers, tradesmen and_ representatives of other 
professions ; some forty councillors. A decree issued on 
February 2, 1907 created within the Conference a sec 
tion designated by the government for 16 natives, one 
being Jewish. The joint meetings gave rise to problems 
between the representatives of the two communities 
because of opposing beliefs, so their leaders, the 
Tunisian Abdeljelil Zaouche and the French De 
Carnieres decided in a decree issued on April 27,1910 
that the councillors would meet separately. 

During Resident General Gabriel Alapetite’s term, 
from 1906 to 1918, “the settlement by French 
colonists on lots of land was the beginning of a 
methodical policy of increasing the French popula 
tion”, stated Pellegrin (Histoire de la Tunisie, 1944, 
p. 185). It was this Resident General who had to 
manage the repercussions in Tunisia of Italy’s occupa 
tion of Libya as well as the Djellaz and the Tramway 
affairs (1911/1912). He was also the one to send the 
current members of the Young Tunisians into exile. 
He also involved the representatives of the powerful 
native families (Caids, Khalifats, civil servants in the 
state section of the Prime Minister, ministers and the 
Bey’s advisors) in administrative authority. They were 
not all zealous collaborators with the colonial admin 
istration, but it was a breeding ground and would con 
tribute to the division among the Tunisian aristocracy, 
which before that was favourable to the freshly-born 
national liberation movement. 

The Great War from 1914-1918 saw Tunisia, like 
other colonies, pay the price of participation in blood. 
Its soldiers, forcibly recruited, participated in 


ureme année. — Ne 69 Le Numéro : 29 centimes. DIMANCHE 21 Mars - 21 Mars 1915. 


LE MIROIR 


PUBLICATION HEBDOMADAIRE, 18, Rue d’Enzhien, PARIS 








LE MIROIR paie n*importe quel prix les documents photographiques relatifs & la guerre, 
présentant un intérét particulier. 





LE TEMOIGNAGE DE LOYALISME DES TURCOS DE TUNISIE PARTANT AU FEU 


Dies\tirailleurs partant de Tunisie pour le front viennent de fournir une touchante preuve de leur loyalism 
“a M. Alapetite, résident général de France. En passant prés de lui, tous lui donnaient un baiser sur l’épaule. 
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The rebel commander, 
Mohamed Ben Salah 
Daghbagi. 


Medal commemorating 
the 30th International 
Eucharistic Congress 
in Carthage. 
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European combat on many fronts, and 
Tunisia welcomed the wounded as well as 
refugees from White Russia (General 
Wrangel’s fleet of 29 boats that were dis 
armed at Bizerte). It was during this war that 
the southern part of the country became a 
theatre of battle with insurgents, led most 
notably by Khelifa Ben Askar and two 
brothers, Ali and Haj Said Ben Abdellatif. 
The French troops were under the command 
of Generals Veran and Alix and Colonels Le 
Boeuf (who left his name at a Borj in the 
region of Remada) and Trestournel. This 
insurrection mobilised 15,000 French troops 
and cost 748 lives and another 264 wounded. 
Daghbaji was sentenced to beath, he was shot 
in 1924. It was no small affair. 

On July 13, 1922, the great reform establishing 
the Grand Council was announced at the Advisory 
Council, the Council of Caidats and the Regional 
Councils. As per a decree issued on November 10, 
1926, French civil servants in the Protectorate 
received an increase of 33% in their compensation 
(the famous colonial one-third). 

Between May 7 and 13, 1930 in Carthage, the 30th 
International Eucharistic Congress took place under the 
presidency of Cardinal Lepicier. Hailed by Christians 
as a symbol of the return of Christ to African soil, it 
was viewed by Tunisians as a new Crusade and humi - 
liation. This would be one of the determining elements 
in the revival of the national liberation movement, 
dormant since the mid-Twenties. What could have 
been an Islamic-Christian encounter became an 
unacceptable provocation. With financing for the 
Congress coming from the Tunisian budget, the 
processions in the street by young Christians wearing 
crosses only shocked the Tunisian populace. Still, the 


organisers had taken care to place 
the event under the auspices of 
Ahmed Bey and had a committee 
of honour comprised of notable 
Tunisians : Sheikhs Al-Islam Malekite 
Ben Achour and Hanefite Bayram, 
Prime Minister Bouhajeb, Ministers 
Lakhoua and Jallouli and three 
representatives from the Grand 
Council - Chenik, Ben Romdhane 
and Baccouche — as well as the 
mayor of Tunis and the Caid of the 
surrounding area. 

The results of these fifty years 
could thus be evaluated in contra 
dictory ways. For the French it 
brought modernisation to Tunisia, a . 
rail infrastructure, a telegraph and postal network, a Ahmed Bey II. 
port authority and even aviation (the first connection, 





Procession during the 


r Eucharistic Congress. 
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Colonial-era postcard 
linking Tunisia with 
Cardinal Lavigerie, and 
highlighting thefigure 
of St Louis, oranges, 
olive oil, carpets from 
Kairouan, the mining 
industry and a minaret. 
An eloquent summary of 
the colonial vision of 
Tunisia. 


Opposite page: 
Advertisement touting 
the advantages of 
travelling and settling 
in Tunisia. 
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from Antibes to Tunis, was created in 
November 1926). It showcased the mineral 
and agricultural riches of the country. It 
was good governance in terms of finance 
and updating the administration. For 
Tunisians, it involved land that was con 
fiscated and later distributed to the 
French as plots of land in disregard for 
the statute of unalienable assets (Habus), 
in disregard of collective land ownership 
by tribes and in disregard of land routes 
necessary for crops in the steppe. Bechir 
Sfar, to the Resident General, had 
denounced the bankrupting of the native 
population at the end of the 19th centu 
ry, and this denunciation would resurface 
and be elaborated upon by the newspaper, 
Le Tunisien, ten years later in 1907. French 
tule was promoting a captive economy tied 
to the French market and supported by 

the creation of political, economic, banking and mutu 
alistic structures favouring private colonial enterprises. 
And on top of everything else, it involved a confisca 
tion of the power of the state for the benefit of France. 
When the Tunisian elite reviewed their possibilities 
for action to rectify the problems of the people, they 
discovered that they had no control at any level at all. 
The few real improvements, in health and education, 
were made by clever and clear-sighted local representa 
tives who cared for the people in their charge, who 
were permanently facing the growing hostility and 
aggression of a French colony, which was becoming 
larger and larger and was never satisfied. Thanks to the 
pressure they placed on Tunisia and their audience in 
France, they were able to thwart any reforms initiated 
by the Left or by certain proconsuls who understood 
what was happening in the country. 
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A delegation from 
Monastir led by Habib 


Bourguiba (September 7, 


1933)presents its 
grievances to the Bey 
regarding the burial of 
naturalised citizens in 
Muslim cemeteries. 


1933 


REVIVAL OF 
THE DESTOUR 


1934 
THE NEO-DESTOUR 


Encouraged by its young leaders and public opinion, 
the Destour Party responded to colonial repression 
by holding an extraordinary congress on May 12 (the 
anniversary of the Protectorate) and called it the 
Congress of Nahj-El-Jebel (the name of the street in the 
Tunis Medina where it took place). This congress 
decided to incorporate all of the Action Tunisienne 
team into the Executive Committee of the nartv. and 
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The young Habib 
Bourguiba, attorney 
at Bab Souika in Tunis 
in 1931, 
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adopted “leading the Tunisian people to freedom” as its — 
programme. 

But this relationship only lasted nine months, and it 
is true that there were too many differences separating 
the party leaders. The older leaders were mostly the 
bourgeoisie used to the power structures in Tunis. The 
new ones were, for the majority, young, in their thir- 
ties, and more rural, but with a European education, 
where they had, at the very least, ties to France’s left 
wing. The older leaders had confidence in a process 
that favoured dialogue with those in power, while the 
others believed in publicly denouncing the failings of 
the regime. The former counted on their influence on 
those close to authority, while the others counted on 
popular support. The split was made public with two 
incidents. The first involved an agreement given by a 
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a the first controversial 
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delegation of the Executive Committee of the party to 
the Resident General Marcel Peyrouton (who arrived 
in July 1933). Peyrouton had invited the delegation to 
discuss ways of reestablishing order while waiting for 
reforms. 

This agreement was supposed to remain secret, but 
Bahri Guiga, a member of this delegation, was against 
it and made that fact public. The second incident was 
the initiative taken by Habib Bourguiba in September 
to lead a delegation from his city, Monastir, to present 
grievances to the Bey following the administration’s 
violence against the population when some naturalised 
citizens were buried in the Muslim cemetery. For the 
Executive Committee, this sort of initiative should 
have first received their approval. The Committee 
therefore decided to exclude Bahri Guiga and formally 
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Destour delegates at the 
Ksar Helal Congress, 
March 2,1934. 
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warn Bourguiba, who responded by resigning. That 
was enough for the other members of the young group 
and their supporters. They decided to turn to arbitra 
tion by the party’s rank and file. Before the Executive 
Committee could give its refusal, a temporary commit 
tee, whose secretary was Habib Bourguiba, called for a 
congress addressing all the cells (sections) within the 
party. The place was Ksar-Hellal in the Sahel, a region 
particularly touched by the economic crisis and 
strongly favoured by the Destour. 

Sixty sections of a total of 80 responded to the call 
on March 2, 1934. The congress dissolved the 
Executive Committee and created in its place a 
Political Bureau comprised of the editors of L’Action 
Tunisienne. It instituted a National Council (Majlis 
milli) with 19 members representing all of the regions. 
Some of the members would become famous, such as 
Youssef Rouissi and Hedi Chaker. The Executive 
Committee responded by calling another conference 
in Tunis on April 27,1934 (called the Congress ofNahj 
Gharnouta, the name of the street where it took place). 
This congress would decide for their part to exclude 


the members of the Political Bureau from the party, to 
consider the Congress of Ksar-Helal as not having 
happened and to confirm their support for the old 
system. From now on there were two Destours, one led 
by an Executive Committee and the other by a 
Political Bureau ; very soon everyone would learn to 
call them the Old Destour and the Neo-Destour. But 
history would finish on the side of the Neo-Destour, — Bourguiba convenes 
the more active of the two, which was gaining an ever- —_Destour delegates at the 
growing base of supporters and spreading throughout extraordinary Ksar Helal 
the country. congress. 
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Ahmed Bey II and the 
new Resident General, 
Armand Guillon, who 
succeeded Peyrouton. 
Appointed by the Front 
Populaire, he released 
the nationalist prisoners 
but declared a state of 
siege in April 1938. 


Bordj-Le Boeuf. 


1938 
CONFRONTATION 


Between 1934 and 1937, the political landscape 

would radically change twice in Tunisia. The adminis 
tration of the Protectorate made no mistake about 

who their adversary was : it was clearly the Neo- 
Destour which they wanted to force into submission. 

In response to the public meetings that were multiply 
ing and mobilising the masses in favour of the ideas of 
this new party (as early as 12 March 1934, Bourguiba 
led protests bringing together hundreds of people in 
Tunis), the authorities decided to send the leading 
members of this party to an internment camp in the 
South. They were quickly joined by new militants, 
like Salah Ben Youssef. Their stay at Bordj-Le Boeuf 
was a first test of the group’s cohesion. The camp 
commander, under orders from the Resident General, 
tried to play on the different personalities of the 
detainees. However in 1936, the Front Populaire 

won the elections in France and the administration of 
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the Protectorate changed policies. The 


camps were closed, and the new French social policies 
were extended to Tunisia (40-hour working week, 
paid vacations, etc.). The detainees at Bordj-Le Boeuf 
were freed, and on both sides, Tunisian and French 
collaborators wanted to believe in the possibility of a 


fruitful dialogue. 

But the experiment failed just as the Front 
Populaire failed at remaining in power 
(March-April 1938). This further new 
change in direction for France corre 
sponded to a change in Tunisia and ten 
sion mounted between Tunisians and the 
Protectorate’s authority. Pellegrin noted in 
Histoire de la Tunisie {1944, p. 204, with an 
error in date corrected) that strikes were 


Postage stamp 
commemorating the 
detention of Bourguiba 
at Botj-Le Boeuf and 
the creation of the 
Neo-Destour politburo 
in 1934. 
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The leaders of 
Neo-Destour at the 
Rue du Tribunal 
congress. 
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organised in many places from March to August 1937 
and that they “regretted the number of dead and 
wounded in Metlaoui, Djerissa, Metline, etc”. The 
Neo-Destour seemed to have learned from their pre 


vious experiences with the Front Populaire and held 
their Congress from October 30 to November 2,1937 
at the party headquarters on Rue du Tribunal in Tunis 
with 700 delegates attending. This was quite a change 
from the 60-some delegates at the Constituent 





Congress in 1934 ! In the course of this congress, the 
personality of Habib Bourguiba, which appeared 
clearly during his detainment in the South and later 
with his grassroots activities, had a forceful impact 
on the debates. The congress decided to pursue the 
fight and consolidate the party base, because the tests 
to come would prove difficult. In fact, the congress 
questioned the need to replace the word “liberty” in 
their part of the programme with “independence”. Dr 
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The front page of 

the weekly L’Action 
Tunisienne on June 22, 
1937. 


Opposite page: 
Ali Belhaouane, the 
nationalist leader. 


Overleaf (double page): 
Following the bloody 
events, the special edition 
dated January 11, 1938 
of L'Avenir Social, the 
organ of the Communist 
Party of Tunisia. 
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Materi, president of the party, was for moderation, 
while Secretary General Bourguiba was for taking a 
harder line in terms of actions not words, and he opted 
for an ambiguous formulation. He stated in the 
general policy motion that the goal of the party was 
“to dedicate itself, today like yesterday, to the libera- 
tion of the Tunisian people from political oppression 
and economic exploitation’, and he called for collabo- 
ration with “a democratic and liberal France”. 

In truth, the atmosphere of public opinion was not 
leaning toward compromise. The arrival of new 
nationalist leaders in the field - Sliman Ben Sliman, 
Hedi Nouira, Mongi Slim, and Ali (Allala) 
Balhaouane - gave vigorous impetus to action by the 
masses. In addition, the congress added two new 
members to the Political Bureau (Salah Ben Youssef 
and Sliman Ben Sliman). It expanded the National 
Council, increasing the number of members from 19 
to 29 to better represent the different regions and a 
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number of striking personalities were elected, such as 
Youssef Rouissi (Jerid), Mongi Slim (Tunis), Hedi 
Nouira (Monastir) and Hedi Chaker (Sfax). Materi, 
opposed to a hardening of positions by the Neo- 
Destour, resigned as president of the party in 
December 1937. In such an atmosphere, the Tunisia 
that had been seeing a revival of the labour union 
movement since the creation of a second Confederation 
of Tunisian Workers in June 1937 saw the head of this 
confederation, Belgacem Gnaoui, dismissed and 
replaced by Hedi Nouira during an extraordinary 
congress held on January 29, 1938. The colonial 
Belgacem Gnaoui, leader of | administration responded to the strikes and “agitation” 
the General Confederation with arrests that led to large protests in April 1938. 
of Tunisian Workers). As a result of bloody confrontations on April 9, 22 
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people died and a hundred were wounded. All of the 
nationalist leaders still free were arrested as well as all 
of the members of the Neo-Destour. In total, around 
3,000 people were arrested of which 900 were 
detained. It was turmoil never seen before in relations 
between France and Tunisia. 





Opposite page: 
Special edition of 
L’Action Tunisienne. 
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April 9,1938 -.protesters 
in the centre of Tunis in 
the square between the 
Cathedral of St Vincent 
de Paul and the 
Residence demanding “a 
Tunisian parliament” 
and “power to 
Tunisians". Photograph 
by Victor Sebag. 
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The leader of the Old 
Destour, Abdelaziz 
Thaalbi, returns from 
exile in July 1937. He is 
surrounded by Salah Ben 
Youssef and Mahmoud 
Materi as well as Habib 
Bourguiba Jr., Habib 
Bourguiba and Bahri 
Guiga. He will fail to 
unite the two wings of 
Destour. 
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1939 


THE WAR AND 
TUNISIA 


1940 


VICHY AND 
AN ILLUSORY 
PROTECTORATE 


The history of Tunisia from 1938 to 1943 can be 


seen from many angles : firstly, from the perspective of 


the jailed leaders and Bourguiba, who appeared 
as the true leader of the nationalist movement 
after the resignation of Dr Materi (incidentally, 
it is during this period that the people gave 
Bourguiba the title of Supreme Warrior). There 
are then the perspectives of the Neo-Destour 
without its first organisers, the Vichy State, the 
view of France Libre, and finally that of the 
Tunisian sovereign, Moncef Bey. Historians 


_ must look at how the situation evolved from all 


these angles. They interact, and understanding 
all of them is essential to understand what 
followed. 


er ner La Depeche Tunisienne 
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The demonstrations in April 1938 brought to the Page one of La Depeche 
forefront the people’s aspirations for liberty and self- Tunisienne of 20 June 
determination, which were strongly expressed in a 1942: Moncef Bey 
demand for a Tunisian Parliament. It was an open Succeeds Ahmed Bey IL. 
debate to this day, whether on April 9, the Neo- 

Destour or the French authorities sought to drive the 

confrontations to the point of bloodshed. Still, the 

French reaction involved severe repression. The mili 

tary tribunal responsible for the case sat for three 

months to determine which of the suspects had com 

mitted an offence and could be detained. Mere suspects 

(that’s what they were called at the time) were freed. 

The others were divided up according to their degree 

of responsibility, collective or personal. A number of 

cases were disassociated from one another. The long Opposite page: 
investigation began with Bourguiba and the most postage stamp issued by 
prominent of the accused, and it lasted more than a the German army in 
year, until May 1939. The same judge in the military North Africa. 
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Personal ID record and tribunal, Guerin du Cayla, adjudicated the cases of all 
fingerprints of Bourguiba the organisers. Materi, Sfar, Thaalbi, Noomane and 
(detail). other lesser known people, said they did not support 


violent action, so the responsibility was put on 
Bourguiba and 19 of his companions. The accused, 
with the exception of two or three, were part of the 
new wave of activists who were around thirty years old 
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on average (Ben Slimane, Rouissi, Slim, Belhaouane, 
Ben Youssef, Nouira, Bougatfa, Chaker, Jrad, Zlitni, 
and Laouiti). Ahmed Khaled, in his 866-page work, 
assembled the reports from the 2nd Bureau of the 
General Staff of the French Armed Forces from 1937 
to 1940. These reports were confidential notes taken 
from day to day with their errors and precision. It 
transpires from these documents (published in Tunis 
by the STD in December 1983) that after a period of 
a few months when calm reigned, the neo-Destourian 
“unrest” began everywhere again in the form of 


Among the 19 accused, 
who represented a new 
generation of activists, 
pictured from left to right 
and top to bottom are: 
Hedi Nouira, Mongi 
Slim, Slimane Ben 
Slimane, Habib 
Bougatfa, Hedi Chaker 
and Youssef Rouissi. 
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December 16,1938: 
demonstration in Milan 
calling for Tunisia to be 
annexed to Italy. 
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leaflets, the sabotage of telegraph lines, the recreation 
of cells that had been dissolved by the party, and 
contact with Algerian nationalists and refugees from 
Tripoli fleeing Italian rule. It is also apparent from 
these documents that French authorities were watch 
ing what was happening in Libya as Italy was not 
secretive about its desire to take control of Tunisia. 

The truth is, looking back at the history of the 
national liberation movement after some time has 
passed, we see that the Neo-Destour went through 
different phases after April 9, 1938. After the first 
wave of arrests, calm reigned because there were no 
longer any more candidates to sacrifice. However, 
once the “suspects” were liberated, certain among 
them - Bahi Ladgham (27), Hedi Saidi (32), 
Mohamed Ben Othman (30), Hassouna El-Karoui 
(27), and Mabrouk Abdessemad (20?) - went back to 


work rebuilding the cells for direct action. Their 
activities were well detailed in another French docu 
ment : the confidential work of Roger Casemajor, 
L’action nationalists en Tunisie, with 200 numbered 
copies printed and destined for the high authorities in 
the Protectorate. This work summarised all the intel 
ligence on these activists who were being watched and 
their public and clandestine activities. Their acts of 
resistance created an image that would reinforce the 
importance of the Neo-Destour. The party could not 
be destroyed because after the members of the 
Political Bureau were arrested, there were others to 
take their place. Then came the leaflets signed “Fifth 
Political Bureau” whose members - Bahi Ladgham, 
Hedi Saidi, the older Hedi Khefacha and the young 
Ahmed Khabthani (23) - were arrested. After a short 
time, there was a Seventh Bureau with Rachid Driss, 
Hassine Triki, Slaheddine Bouchoucha, Belhassine 
Jrad and Youssef Ben Achour, who were also arrested. 
The system was working so well for the morale of the 
population that the authorities one day found leaflets 
and posters signed « Tenth Political Bureau ». After 
investigation, they discovered that it was the work 
of one person, an Algerian activist who was calling 
for civil disobedience and desertion. That’s how the 
generation of 25 to 30-year-old militants made its 
presence felt at the forefront of the struggle. Activists 
did not necessarily follow the directions of the party 
leadership. There were also personal initiatives. An 
autonomous team comprised of Jerbians from Tunis 
- Bechir Zargayoune, Amor Ben Hamida, Mohamed 
Ben Amara - were arrested in the summer of 1939 
after acts of sabotage and distribution of leaflets. The 
inquiry led Hedi Saidi and the others to be condem 
ned to death. After a plea, they were sentenced to 
forced labour for life. 
Once the investigation into Bourguiba and his 
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The cell occupied by 


Bourguiba in Teboursouk 


military prison. 


Opposite page: 

The courtyard of 

Haut-Fort Saint-Nicolas 
in Marseille, the prison 
where Bourguiba and 
his companions were 
incarcerated. 
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unfortunate partners was completed, they were trans 

ferred from military prison to the civilian prison in 
Tunis, then Teboursouk, then to the South before 
being sent to France in 1940, because the decision of 
the Court of Appeals was to transfer their case to the 
Military Tribunal in Marseilles. Thirteen of those 
charged were placed in Trets (Bouches-du-Rhone). 
Seven others were incarcerated at Haut Fort-Saint 
Nicolas in harsh conditions. During their imprison 

ment in Tunisia, they were constantly in contact, 
either through intermediaries or their lawyers, with 
the clandestine organisers of the movement. Of those 
who were were arrested and convicted, Bahi Ladgham 
was sent to Lambeze in Algeria to serve out his sen 

tence. Thameur, Driss, and Triki among others, would 
stay in civilian prison until the end of November 1942. 





Habib Thameur, doctor and discrete activist, using 
his practice as a base, quietly but methodically played 
a leading role in nationalist activity between 1939 and 
1943. Beginning in 1940, he led the clandestine Neo- 
Destour party on two occasions. He was arrested in 
January 1941 and condemned in February 1942 to 20 
years of forced labour. Freed on December 1, 1942 
after a hunger strike in July and a revolt at the civilian 
prison, he again took the leadership of the Neo- 
Destour as president, rebuilding the cells one after the 
other, everywhere that he could. He did not like to 
give speeches so he brought with him a student from 
Zitouna, Mahmoud Charchour, who orated in his 
place ! Rachid Driss and Hassine Triki, sentenced and 
freed at the same time as Thameur, launched a daily 
paper, Ifrigiya Al-Fatat on January 2, 1943. Thameur 
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Dr. Habib Thameur. 








The German army crosses 
the Avenue de France in 
Tunis, 1943. 


Opposite page, top: 
Many Jews were forced 
into compulsory labour, 
German Federal 
Archives, December 
1942. What right did the 
Petain regime have to 
extend the racial laws of 
the Vichy government 

to Tunisia ? 
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took it over a week later, feeling that the party should 
speak with one voice. The paper then became the offi 
cial mouthpiece of the Neo-Destour, calling for the 
liberation of those who were imprisoned and elabora 
ting on Tunisian demands. It is worth noting that it 
was this paper that gave the title of Supreme Warrior 
to Bourguiba and President of the Party to Habib 
Thameur. Rachid Driss and Hassine Triki launched 
another paper, Ash-Shabab. It was during this period 
that Habib Bourguiba, freed from French prisons and 
taken to Italy, wrote a letter to Habib Thameur war - 
ning him to be on his guard against making any errors 
in judgement while entertaining collaboration with 
the German-Italian Axis forces. 

German occupation of France in 1940 and Tunisia 
in 1942 posed a tough problem. Was the Protectorate 
still valid ? Did the Vichy regime, which had replaced 
the French Third Republic, have the right to apply 


their laws in Tunisia, especially those concerning 
French Jews and Tunisians ? On the other hand, who 
did the Bey report to : the occupying authority 
(Germans) or representatives of the Protectorate 
(Vichyists who answered to the Germans) or those of 
a free France libre when the Anglo-American Allies 
landed in Morocco and Algeria in November 1942, 
then coming later to Tunisia in April-May 1943 ? 
These were the questions considered by the nationa 
lists and the court of Moncef Bey. One must remem 
ber that with the arrival of the Germans, Tunisia was 
divided in two. To the east was a line that went from 
the region of Beja to Gafsa, following the arrival of the 
German army under the orders of General Nehring, 
then General Von Arnim, who occupied the area in 
order to secure the retreat of the Afrika Corps under 
Rommel, coming from Egypt and Libya and heading 
toward Italy. To the west of this line were the French 
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Moncef Bey and 
Prime Minister 
Mhamed Chenik. 


Previous page, bottom: 
“Notice to the Jewish 
Population, ” requiring 
them to “provide a 
substantial contingent 
of workers who will be 
employed in earth 
moving work” in 
accordance “with the 
Decree dated March 12, 
1942”. 
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forces of Tunisia under General Barre, who was under 
orders from headquarters in Algiers, and General Juin. 
Admiral Darlan, who broke with Vichy, after having 
set up in Algiers, entrusted General Giraud as 
Commander-In-Chief of all of North Africa, and this 
made General Juin part of his team. 

The French navy, stationed in Bizerte under the 
command of Admiral Derrien, obeyed German orders 
and was disarmed. Moncef Bey, who acceded to the 
throne on June 19, 1942, was assisted by talented 
advisors, making up a ministry consisting of Mhamed 
Chenik (Vice-President of the Grand Council) and 
other well-known figures such as Mahmoud Materi 
(former President of the Neo-Destour), Salah Farhat 
(Secretary General of the Destour) and Aziz Jallouli 
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Hamadi Badra and 
Dr Mahmoud Materi. 
Photographs by Victor 
Sebag. 
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(Mayor of Tunis). This team, along with Hamadi 
Badra, the Prime Minister’s Chief of Staff, wondered 
what position to take vis-a-vis the various powers. The 
Bey and his ministers were facing a unique situation : 
on the one hand, the official representatives of the 
Protectorate under orders from Vichy were accepting 
of German occupation, while on the other were the 
former civilian and military chiefs who were now 
under orders from the French high command in 
Algiers. Certain members of the Bey’s entourage 
supported a wait-and-see attitude, which became so 
obvious to the German Minister, Dr Rahn, that he 
nicknamed them half-American. The Bey, not want 

ing to question the support of France, was supportive 
of taking on all the attributes of sovereignty. He 
instructed the Caids that they needed to free them 

selves from the authority of the French Civil 





Controllers. He confirmed this by naming Dr Materi 
as Minister of the Interior, a domain controlled by the 
Resident General. He decided to create a Minister of 
the Habus, which he entrusted to Jallouli. This led to 
a conflict with the Vichy representative, Admiral Esteva, 
who filed a complaint citing misdeeds in a letter to 
Marshall Petain. The Bey effectively intervened with 
the French authorities to free the nationalist detainees 
from civilian prison and the penal colony of Porto- 
Farina (Ghar-el-Melh). He pressured the French and 
Germans to free the Neo-Destourian leaders being 
detained in Marseilles and under house arrest in Trets. 
As a start, he obtained a transfer for Bourguiba and 
his fellow activists from Marseilles to Lyon (Fort 
Montluc) and freedom for those held at Trets. In 
January 1943 they were all transferred to Rome where 
the Italians treated them as distinguished visitors. 


Salah Farhat (portrait by 
Alexandre Roubtzojf) 

and Aziz Jallouli. 

ARR. 


Page 599: 

Moncef Bey in exile in 
Pau. Photograph 
dedicated to the Minister 
Georges Gorse, August 
18, 1948. (Georges Gorse 
was to be the first 

French ambassador in 
independent Tunisia.) 
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April to May 1943: 
the last phase of the war 
in Tunisia. 
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1943 


A SOVEREIGN 
MARTYR: 
MONCEEF BEY 


The Battle of Tunisia (that’s the name given in the 
history of the Second World War) raged from 
November 1942 until May 1943. Cities were bom 
barded by the Allied Air Forces and the country was 
ravaged in the South where the Germans had drawn a 
defensive line at Mareth, and in the North the British 
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army set up their base as well as 
the French forces under General 
Juin. And finally across the 
region of Kasserine, there was 
the American army under the 
command of General Patton. 
The French army participated 
in winning back Tunisia, and 
made Moncef Bey pay a high 
price, though he never ques 

tioned the Protectorate in pub 

lic. He was without a doubt, a 
patriotic prince who under 

stood very early from his father, 
Naceur, how to be close to those 
who were active for the emanci 

pation ofTunisia, without directly 
being on one side or the other. 
He could no longer stand to see 
Tunisian sovereignty trampled 
by a power that was supposed to 

be protecting it. He wanted to set things straight. It 
was too late or too early. General Giraud gave the 
orders on May 14, 1943, and the headlines read, “His 
Highness Sidi Mohamed El Moncef Pasha Bey, 
Holder of the Kingdom of Tunis has been deposed !” 
The orders were executed by General Juin, who, 
accompanied by an aide-de-camp, and a servant, took 
the Bey to Laghouat in Algeria first, then to Tenes 
and finally to Pau in France, where he died in 1948. 

His removal was a wicked act without any judicial 
basis. There was no political or moral justification. We 
don’t know who exactly inspired this ; it was undoub - 
tedly not the Americans, who withdrew their support 
after the grotesque episode where English soldiers 
transferred the Bey from Hammam-Lif to the garage 
of the Residency in Tunis, before allowing him to 
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Soe cae 


Camp for German 


prisoners of war in the 
Mateur region, May 9, 
1943. 


Opposite page: 

The US army in 
Kasserine under the 
command of General 
George Patton. 
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US troops in Tunis on 
what is now known 
as Avenue Habib 
Bourguiba. 
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return to his palace. Nor was it the higher English 
authorities who supported De Gaulle and not Giraud. 
Who initiated this operation ? The lobby for the 
French colonists who wanted to profit from the cir 
cumstances by forgetting about their collaboration 
with Vichy ? Was it a reckless act by General Giraud 
that proved once again his political inconsistencies ? 
Charles-Andre Julien (in L’Afriqgue du Nord en marche, 
pp. 90-92, Omnibus Edition, 2002) reported that “the 
[French] authorities in Algiers were persuaded that 
the Bey was a collaborator and had shared their belief 
with the Allies”. That’s all ! The author, who did not 
hesitate to share his opinion, concluded that “... by 
eliminating Moncef, they had created Moncefism 
which gave to nationalism an unprecedented bitter 
ness.” We must note, however, that neither General 
De Gaulle nor the government of the Fourth Republic 





opposed the decision. It was a political mistake par 
excellence that would turn the Tunisian people even 
more against the Protectorate. 

One month before, symbolically on April 9 1943, 
the last of the detainees abroad, Habib Bourguiba, 
returned to Tunisia. A new era began in Tunisia 
with : 

- the return of Bourguiba, 

- the departure abroad of Dr Thameur and those 
who were being threatened by a colonisation streng - 
thened by the opening of proceedings against a thou 
sand people (Charles A. Julien, ibid.'), 

- the deposition of Moncef Bey, 

- and the ascension to the throne of Lamine Bey, an 
illegitimate ruler in the eyes of the people. 

Everything would change in five years. 


1943 


The chiefs of the US and 
British Allies in Tunis. 
In the foreground, left 

to right: General 
Eisenhower, General 
Arthur Tedder, 
Commander of the Allied 
troops in North Africa 
(1942-1943), General 
Harold R.L.G. 
Alexander and Admiral 
Andrew Browne. 
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Opposite page: 
Statement by Neo- 
Destour, May 1943, in 
support of the Allies. 


Opposite and overleaf: 
General de Gaulle was 
keen to support the 
legitimacy of Lamine Bey 
(considered the "French 
Bey” until the death of his 
predecessor, Bey Moncef, 
in 1948). De Gaulle 
Officially invited him to 
France in July 1945. 
Pictured is an excerpt 

from the newspaper 
Ath-Thouraya, devoting 
considerable space to the 
speeches made on the 
occasion by de Gaulle and 
his host. 
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1943 


AN ILLEGITIMATE 
RULER 


The Comite Francais de Liberation Nationale 
(CFLN) that had given a mandate to General Giraud to 
depose “His Highness Sidi Mohamed Moncef Pasha 
Bey, Holder of the Kingdom of Tunis” understood noth 
ing about a dethroned Bey or about Tunisia or about the 
international context. The route taken by Syria and 
Lebanon toward emancipation, the English encourag 
ing the creation of a League of Arab States and the 
refusal of Bourguiba to collaborate with the Axis powers 
should have prompted French authorities to adopt an 
appropriate policy immediately after the territory was 
“liberated”. As usual, the British, being pragmatists, 
apologised for their part in regards to Moncef Bey, leav 
ing the French to heal the wounds. The Americans 
strove to save Bourguiba, who had publicly showed his 
support for the Allies in two leaflets (May 9 and 13, 
1943), in addition to letters sent to the American 
Consulate and a message to the President of the United 
States. At a meeting on June 9, 1943 with the new 
Resident General, Bourguiba received his freedom. He 
reopened his attorney’s office and intending to preach 
moderation, he placed the banner of the Neo-Destour 
on his balcony. That was too much for the French 
authorities, who made him take it down. Still, the mili 
tants from this point knew that Bourguiba’s clerical 
aides, Allala Laouiti and Mabrouk Abdessemad, would 
now spread the Destourian directives and his office 
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Tract issued by the 
Tunisian Communist 
Party (PCT) calling for a 
meeting in Hammam- 
Lif chaired by Mohamed 
Jrad, member of the PCT 
politburo, attended by 
Dr Slimane Ben Slimane 
representing the Tunisian 
Committee for Freedom 
and Peace (1949), and 
president of the 
Association of Victims of 
Fascist Persecution. 
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would be the meeting place for all survivors of the 1937 
Political Bureau and the Destourian leaders who 


imposed themselves throughout the _ struggle. 
Bourguiba, who had urged his colleagues not to leave 
Tunisia in vain, saw Habib Thameur, Taieb Slim, 
Rachid Driss, Hassine Triki, Hedi Saidi and others go 
to Europe following the Germans. The most urgent 
obligation was to save the thousand people arrested in 
the aftermath of “liberation”, and Bourguiba became 
involved with the help of the Americans once again. 


Before the end of the year, the prisoners - 350 in July 
and then 517 in September - were freed. However, the 
political horizon remained blocked and the possibilities 
for action were extremely limited for the nationalists. 

Mohamed Lamine, the sovereign, considered by 
Tunisians as the “Bey of the French” faced rejection: the 
people boycotted his public appearances and publicly 
insulted his colleagues and those close to him. Tunisia 
was no longer in the era of “co-sovereignty”, denounced 
since the end of the 19 century as contrary to what was 
in the treaties. France, through the intervention of the 
CFLN, had taken away all Tunisian sovereignty, and, 
after having assumed the right to depose a leader who 
they were supposed to protect, placed the entire admin 
istration of the kingdom under the direct control of the 
Resident General and his representative, the Secretary 
General of the Tunisian Government, in decrees issued 
on June 21, 1943 and then March 27, 1944. This was 
not meant to make Lamine Bey more popular. He 
realised very well how uncomfortable the situation was 
and leaned towards rebellion. Lamine Bey hoped to 
become less unpopular in July, with the announcement 
of his intention to abdicate, written and sent on June 3, 
1943 from Laghouat to Generals Juin and Mast. He had 
hoped that by abdicating he would live by Tenese near 
the Mediterranean and not in the desert any longer. 
However, the Tunisian people did not recognise the 
authenticity of these documents and continued to give 
him the cold shoulder, encouraged by the princes in his 
family. In April 1944, even the French Socialist Party 
was asking for his return from exile. France demanded 
abdication in official form and transfered Moncef Bey to 
Pau during the summer of 1945. His son Raouf was 
authorised to join him. However, in Tunisia, the time 
was ripe to demand the return of Sidi El-Moncef until 
his death in September 1948. So the problem of the 
throne remained for five years. 
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The young Sheikh 
Mohamed Fadhel Ben 
Achour, member of a 
review committee 
charged in 1944 with 
drawing up the future 
status of Tunisia. 
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France, on the one hand, was looking to 
satisfy a portion of public opinion from the 
mainland and on the other hand make 
things difficult for the Neo-Destour, so 
they rubber-stamped the legality of the 
Tunisian Communist Party (PCT), which 
became autonomous from the older party in 
France in the hope that it could attract the 
Tunisian working class, who were worried 
about their standard of living. Bourguiba 
attempted to respond by travelling and 
spreading around the country in October 
1943, but the Residency restricted his abili 
ty to travel. In addition, the Resident 
General gave a speech in Kairouan on November 23, 
1943 full of promises for graduates and farmers. The 
field of action for the Neo-Destour was shrinking. A 
national front was going to replace it: a “study commis 
sion” was given the task of creating the future status of 
Tunisia. It brought together all of the different patriotic 
forces. In September 1944, Tahar Ben Ammar, Salah 
Farhat, Habib Bourguiba, Mustapha Kaak, Mohamed 
Ben Romdhane, Hamadi Badra, Fadhel Ben Achour 
and Tahar Lakhdar met. In other words, all of the rep 
resentatives of the Old and the Neo-Destour, the elect 
ed assemblies, the reform party and both secular and 
religious groups came together. They were unanimous in 
announcing “in light of the circumstances”, that they 
would limit their demands to “interior autonomy for the 
Tunisian nation [self-government] - sic -, based on 
democracy and whose form would be determined by an 
assembly created by national consultation’. This resolu 
tion was presented to an expanded commission on 
November 13, 1944 and also brought together Maitre 
Albert Bessis, Dr Materi, Mhamed Chenik, Aziz 
Jallouli, the three Zaouches - Ahmed, Noureddine and 
Tahar - Bahri Guiga, Moncef Mestiri, Ali Kahia and 


Dr Chedli Ben Romdhane. The commission was 
becoming larger and larger. On February 22, 1945, the 
text became the Manifeste du Front Tunisien, created by 
the “Committee of Sixty”. The public was kept informed 
by leaflets the Neo-Destour distributed in April. 
Bourguiba’s knowhow shone through. 

This accord would be further built upon by the head 
of the Neo-Destour who, on March 26,1945, travelled 
to Cairo where the new League of Arab States was 
being established. This trip has been presented in the 
history of the national liberation movement as libera 
tion from the confines that France wanted Tunisia to 
remain in. This was also a political action to oblige 
independent Arabs not to forget their brothers who 
were still dominated. The statutes of the League 
permitted colonised Arabs to have representatives in 
the commissions if they had a programme to present. 
Tunisia had one : the Manifesto of the Tunisian Front, 
and Bourguiba was an excellent communicator. 

In addition, learning that Thameur and his colleagues 
were stuck in Madrid after their odyssey through Italy, 
Germany and France, Bourguiba spoke with the Arab 
chancelleries and struck a chord with the Iraqis who 
provided them with passports so they could continue on 
to Cairo. A new horizon was opening up for the Neo- 
Destourians for international diplomatic action and they 
were going to take advantage of all available resources. 
Bourguiba travelled across the Middle East while 
Thameur and his colleagues, along with the Algerians 
and Moroccans, and the Arab Maghreb Bureau, opened 
an office at 10, Saad Mausoleum Street (Saad Zaghloul 
was the leader of the Egyptian liberation movement). 
This was a symbolic address that would become famous 
among Maghreban nationalists. In December 1946, 
Bourguiba went to New York to the United Nations. 
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Habib Bourguiba, 
centre, surrounded by 
the members of the Arab 
Maghreb Bureau in 
Cairo, together ’with a 
handful of sympathisers. 
To his left, the Moroccan 
nationalist leader Emir 
Abdelkrim El-Khattabi, 
and to his right 
Mohamed, Abdelkrim's 
brother. Sitting, far left, 
the leader of the Muslim 
Brotherhood, Hasan 
al-Banna. 
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1946 


AN INDEPENDENT 
FRONT 


On the home front in Tunisia, things were active. 
The Manifesto was a great working tool that was 
however ignored by the Protectorate. France missed 
many opportunities to reestablish a dialogue with rep 
resentatives ready to negotiate solutions. Bourguiba 
even managed to get a report on a policy for coopera 


Maison des Syndicats in tion to the Residency on March 28, 1944. Nothing 
Sousse during the 1946 came of it. The Neo-Destourians drew their own 
strikes. (Napolitano conclusions from that, and things were changing in 
family archives.) Tunisia from year to year. In 1945 for a start, at the 


convention for the CGT which met on March 18 and 
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founder of the Union 

Generale des Travailleurs 

Tunisiens (UGTT: 

General Union of 


Tunisian Workers) in 
January 1946. 
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19, there was a split, and some Tunisian 
workers left to create the Union des 
Syndicats autonomes du Sud with Farhat 
Hached and Habib Achour as _ leaders. 
On January 29, 1945, this union would 
ally with the federations that had been 
established in the capital to create the 
UGTT — Union Generale des Travailleurs 
Tunisiens (Tunisian General Labour 
Unions) - and the post of Secretary 
General was entrusted to Farhat Hached, 
a man who would play a key role in the 
development of the country and have an 
international audience. 
*=| = It is important to note that at this time, 
| from 1944 to 1948, Tunisia was suffering 
from a succession of droughts which trig 
gered rural migration toward the cities, and 
famine reached its peak in 1947. Official 
Statistics show that 36% of the population 
was undernourished and only 12% of children went to 
school as opposed to 100% of the French children in 
Tunisia. The Tunisian trade union members in the CGT 
wanted to help relieve the misery of the people. But the 
Communists, who were participating in the French 
government, felt it was not the moment to interfere with 
French policy. In 1946, the UGTT began making social 
demands that would run up against the inflexibility of 
French employers and the administration. This coinci - 
ded with a general protest movement that was taking 
place for other reasons and led by others not associated 
with the labour unions. On August 13, a demonstration 
was organised in Sfax calling for the return of Moncef 
Bey. On August 17, a call for Jihad was given in the 
mosques. On August 18, meetings and demonstrations 
were organised all over Tunisia under the auspices of the 
UGTT. On August 23, on the eve of the Night of 


Destiny (the 26th day of the month of Ramadan), the Opposite page: 
political parties took over. This was no longer just a Three years after the 
Tunisian front seeking autonomy, but a front for inde end of World War II in 
pendence. A national congress was held, presided over — 7#"5%4, food stamps 
by a respected magistrate. Laroussi Haddad declared 


were distributed in 

1947 — the year the 

country faced a major 
famine. 


Laroussi Haddad chairs 
the Neo-Destour 
conference on the night of 
August 23 to 24,1946, 
known as the “Night of 
Destiny”. 
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France’s new Resident 
General, Jean Mons, 
appointed in February 
1946 to develop a new 
policy. 
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, 


that “Today, it is the Protectorate that I am 
condemning to death !” Nicknamed the 
Congress of the Night of Destiny, this gathering 
has remained in history the most celebrated 
show of national unity. At the same time as 
this congress was being planned, Salah Ben 
Youssef received communications from 
Algeria and Morocco, where the nationalists 
from the two countries expressed their desire 
to join the movement. Casemajor, kept 
apprised of what was happening because of the 
censorship of communications, was getting an 
idea of the impact of the Tunisian fight on all 
of North Africa. The same author reported the 
minutes of the meeting, written by Habib 
Chatti but censored, in the Az-Z.ohra news 
paper. Salah Farhat, Secretary General of the 
Old Destour, gave a speech against the French 
judicial system saying that, by not defending 
Tunisian soil against German invasion, and by 
confiscating Tunisian sovereignty by deposing 
the legitimate Bey, Moncef, it was not adhe 
ring to the clauses in the Treaty of Bardo, ren 
dering it obsolete. With this the Protectorate 
was dead. Salah Ben Youssef, Secretary 
General of the Neo-Destour then took the 


stage, but in the middle of his speech, the police inter 

rupted and he just had time to ask those present: “Do 
you agree on proclaiming independence ?”’The audience 
shouted : “Independence ! Independence I’ Fifty people 
were arrested. Mhamed Chenik and Mahmoud Materi 
were quickly released. Salah Ben Youssef, Salah Farhat, 
Fadhel Ben Achour, Ahmed Ben Milad, Mongi Slim, 
Ali Balhaouane, Sliman Ben Sliman, Fathi Zouhir, 
Amar Dakhlaoui, Abderrahmane Aloulou and the jour 

nalist Hassine Belhadj, just to name the most well- 
known figures, were detained. In the popular imagina 


tion, this incarceration was 
called “Habs (prison of) 
El-Baqlaoua’”, because the 
detainees were sent sweets 
at the Eid, which was three 
days after they were arres 
ted. Their imprisonment 
without a trial lasted for one 
month. One can imagine 
the embarrassment in the 
Bey’s court and for the 
French. But this gave an 
advantage to the Tunisians 
abroad, where they made 
waves in the halls of the UN 
in the month of December 
once the situation had been 
placed in the spotlight by 
Arab and Asian defenders 
of the Tunisian cause. In 
addition, Habib Bourguiba 
met a member of the State 
Department in Washington 
in January 1947. In 
February, France tried to 
get past the crisis by sending 
Jean Mons as Resident General, whose job was to create 
a new approach. He ended censorship of the newspapers 
and decided reforms. But what would have been accep 
ted in 1943 as taking one step forward was simply rejec - 
ted in 1947. By maintaining the Resident General as 
President of the Council of Ministers and with the 
French General Secretary overseeing all administrative 
acts, including those of the Prime Minister, France 
condemned all the reforms to fail. 

It isn’t surprising that the new Prime Minister, 
Mustapha Kaak, appointed on July 15, was booed and 





The new Prime Minister, 
Mustapha Kaak, 
appointed on July 15, 
1947. Photograph by 
Victor Sebag. 
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even slapped during a visit from Lamine Bey at the 
Sahib At-Tabaa mosque in Tunis. 
Also, the example of the UGTT had a ripple 
effect. The General Federation of Agricultural 
Unions had been created in June 1946 under the 
leadership of Habib Mouelhi and Brahim 
Abdellah. Salah Ben Youssef stepped in the fol 
} lowing year to change the word Federation to 
Union. In January 1947, a Coalition of Unions for 
Artisans and Small Business Owners was created with 
the help of Farhat Hached (UGTT) and Salah Ben 
Youssef (Neo-Destour). Hached even presided over the 








The Union Generate des Constituent Assembly and Ben Youssef was named 
Agriculteurs Tunisiens Legal Counsel. Ferjani Belhaj Ammar headed this new 
(UGAT: General Union organisation that would sometime later become the 
of Tunisian farmers), UTIC, where Industry (I) replaced Artisan (A) and the 


forerunner of the Union C covered all commerce in order to cover a larger sector. 


The year 1947 would end badly. It was a year when 
food was scarce and France would commit the error of 
turning back an Egyptian ship loaded with 300 tons of 
cereals for the Tunisian people. On August 5, 
1947, the strike in Sfax turned tragic : securi 
ty forces fired on the strikers and left 29 dead 
and 57 wounded. Afterwards there was a 
series of arrests, included that of the labor 
leader Habib Achour. This event played such 
a large role in the development of Tunisian 
labour unions that it is still commemorated 
today by the UGTT. 

The Neo-Destour, as we have seen, was no 
stranger to the evolution of the political land 
scape. From 1945 on, with Bourguiba being 
sent abroad, the party had undergone a real 
transformation. The party had lost its lifeblood 
after the war. From being an exclusive party 
based on political battles and direct action, 
guided by the intertia of the Destour, and the 


Tunisienne de I’Agriculture 
et de la Peche (UTAP: 
Tunisian Union of 


Agriculture and Fisheries). 
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refusal of the communists to think nationalistically, and 
taking into account the violence of the repression, the 
Neo-Destour had little by little become the coordi 
nators of something larger and more decen 
tralised. The multiplication of fronts in the 
national struggle, each one unique in its way, 
did not keep the Destourians from starting new 
organisations and thus being more widely repre 
sented. Thus the UGTT was born. The actions 
of their leader, Hached, were undeniable, but the 
contribution of the federations was also evidently due 
to the activism of Neo-Destourian militants. Habib 
Achour, Bechir Bellagha, Abbas Agha, Mahmoud — The Union Generale des 
Khiari, Mahmoud Messadi, Abdallah Farhat, among — Travailleurs Tunisiens 

others, were Destourians. Among the civil servants, (UGTT: General Union 
Mohamed Ben Abdelkader belonged to the Old  °f Tunisian Workers), 









Destour, and Fadhel Ben Achour was a Zitounian patri founded in 1946. 

ot. The farmers, farm workers and land owners would 

create a coalition of their unions that in 1950 would The union leader, Habib 
become the UGAT — Union Generale des Agriculteurs Achour (1913-99). 


Tunisiens. Bchira Ben Mrad, the daughter of 
Mohamed Salah Ben Mrad (the Hanefite 
Sheikh el-Islam, dismissed for Moncefism 
and for having protested against the arrests 
made on the Night of Destiny), created a 
union for women. The Scouts were also 
rejuvenated with Mongi Bali. Souad 
Khatteche Ennai'fer created the Association of 
Young Muslim Women as a counterpart to the 
Young Muslims headed by her husband, 
Mohamed Salah Ennai'fer, which had been 
created out of an association founded by 
Rachid Driss. Even when they were not 
behind the creation of such organisations, 
the Neo-Destour helped support them with 
their members. The nationalists quickly got 
into the habit of talking about both the party 
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Bchira Ben Mrad, 
founded in 1936, the 
Union Musulmane des 
Femmes de Tunisie 
(UMFT: Muslim Union 
of Tunisian Women). 


Page 620: 
The Union des Syndicats 
des Artisans et des Petits 
Commergants (Trade 
Union Federation of 
Artisans and Small 
Traders), forerunner of 
UTICA. 
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and the organisations as one and the same. Salah Ben 
Youssef was considered as the project manager and mas 
termind. Mongi Slim, working in Bourguiba’s office as 
director of the party - a newly created post - was tasked 
with renewing the structures of the Neo-Destour. 
The year 1948 would also bring new elements to the 
political landscape. Habib Bourguiba, who in January 
was the Secretary General of the new Committee for 
the Liberation of the Arab Maghreb, was ousted from 
the position in March. A major disagreement grew 
between him and Habib Thameur’s team, who had the 


Bust of Mongi Bali, 

founder of the Muslim 
Scouts of Tunisia, on the 
square that bears his 
name in Tunis. 
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Salah Ben Youssef. 
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upper hand in the Arab Maghreb Bureau. The Neo- 
Destour’s Political Bureau sent Sliman Ben Sliman to 
report on the situation in January. The conflict was 
growing. Salah Ben Youssef returned, accompanied by 
Jallouli Fares in August. The conflict, as described in the 
memoirs of Rachid Driss, was in reality a personality 
clash between a man full of flame and passion — 
Bourguiba - and a man who was ice-cold and guarded, 
Thameur. The two men were separated by a difference 
in character, working methods, management and organ 

isation. It was exacerbated by differences in political 
beliefs. Bourguiba was disappointed with Arab aid and 
the failure of the Tunisian cause to become internation 

al. In addition, in 1948, Arabs lost Palestine. For 
Bourguiba, it was obvious that a solution would at some 
stage have to involve negotiating with France. In this 
sense, the Tunisian Front (his work in 1945) was more 
useful than the Night of Destiny (the work of Ben 
Youssef’s team). Habib Thameur and his colleagues 
believed that the word independence would work better 
on an international level than self-government. 
The Political Bureau came up with a solution 
and decided to give each person a role : 
Thameur, organisation and Bourguiba, polit 

ical propaganda. At the Neo-Destour 
Congress held in Tunis at the Slim family 
home on October 17, 1948, Bourguiba, who 
was Secretary General, would become 
President of the Party, and Salah Ben Youssef 
his replacement. Sliman Ben Sliman was 
renewed as a member and Hedi Nouira, Hedi 
Chaker, Mongi Slim and Youssef Rouissi, 
members of the National Council, would 
officially become members of the Political 
Bureau along with Jallouli Fares, Allala 
Balhaouane and Habib Thameur. The mem 

bers of the Congress believed they had satis- 


fled everyone. What followed, though, would show how 
fragile this solution was. Bourguiba considered himself 
the victim of a plot launched by Ben Youssef and Mongi 
Slim, Thameur s cousin. Add to that the different polit 
ical views of those at the top. Ben Youssef and his team 
stayed in Tunis and evolved into the Front for the Night 
of Destiny, in other words, for independence, under 
pressure from forces that they had created themselves. 
The difference was real, and the activists of this period 
did some rhetorical acrobatics to explain how to recon 
cile the two options. 





Mongi Slim. In 1948, 
Bourguiba thought that 
he was the victim of a 
"conspiracy "hatched by 
Slim and Ben Youssef. 
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The remains of Moncef 
Bey being received at the 
port of Tunis, September 
5, 1948. 
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Lamine Bey. 
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1948 


A LEGITIMATE 
SOVEREIGN 
ONCE AGAIN 


The event that would fundamentally change the 
political landscape was the death of Moncef Bey on 
September 1, 1948. The heroic leader in whom 
Tunisians never lost hope died at Pau. He was ill, cer 
tainly, but the news hit the Tunisian people hard, and 
they held a magnificent funeral for 
him. As per his request, he was 
buried in the Djellaz cemetery (the 
same one where there were riots in 
1911) among his people and not in 
the historic mausoleum of his 
dynasty. The martyr king was dead 
and his legend would — grow. 
Moncefism would become larger 
than the political movement. 

For Lamine Bey, it was the end of 
an ordeal that lasted five years. He 
was no longer an illegitimate leader. 
The Bey of the French had become 
a head of state that Tunisians could 
use as a shortcut to the Residency. 
Salah Ben Youssef understood this 
well and well before the death of 
' Moncef Bey, he had begun trying 
Sto get closer to the reigning Bey by 
creating a dialogue with his son, 
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Prince Chedli. For Ben Youssef, whose goal was to Opposite page: 
completely isolate the Residency from the spheres of | Lamine Bey was now 
influence it sought to rely on to neutralise the nation well-known and 

alists, it was essential there was no doubt about the  @S0ctated with Moncef 
Bey, as a leader and symbol. A discreet intelligence Bey aud get 
campaign in the press began to heighten the prestige Bourguiba: 

of the leader. He was described in the news as 
Venerable King -Al Malik Al Muadham and, in Arabic 
at least, His Majesty ! 

However, Salah Ben Youssef would be trapped by 
his own politics. The multiplying number of fronts in 
the struggle was creating a certain autonomy to the 
actions of national organisations in various sectors. In 
1949 in particular, there were many large strikes : for 
45 days in the mines of the southwest ; in February 
serious strikes in the mines of the northwest ; in Fyont page of the 
March, a 110-day-long strike on the farms of  Tunis-Soir, September 


Photomontage by the 
photographer Nacer 
Boudidah, 1950. 









Bousalem. This same year, the UGTT held its third 5 and 6,1948. 
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Taieb Slim, Bourguiba, 
Ali Kamoun and 

Dr Habib Thameur in 
Cairo. 


Opposite page : 
Mohieddine Klibi in 
Cairo, accompanied by 
Sheikh Al-Azhar and 
the Tunisian Mohamed 
Alkhidr Hussein. 
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congress, clearly signifying in the general motion that 
they were requesting the election of a parliament and 
the creation of a constitution for a sovereign Tunisian 
government. The fact that the UGTT and the agricul 
tural unions were acting autonomously created situa 
tions that the party was unable to control. There was 
inconsistency between the “truce” observed by Salah 
Ben Youssef and the expectations of the country. A 
new party, Union and Progress, began, perhaps insti 
gated by the Residency in order to attract the elites 
who were critical of the Neo-Destour for not main 
taining national unity. Habib Thameur from Cairo 
and Youssef Rouissi from Damascus called for the 
party to work together. The agricultural workers’ 
strike in Enfidha in October 1950 that ended in 
bloodshed, saw the year end with each faction doing 
what they wanted on their own. When Ben Youssef of 
the Front for Independence left, the Old Destour took 






advantage by denigrating him in Tunisia and sending 
one of their members, Mohieddine Klibi, to under 
mine Bourguiba’s credibility to Arab authorities. In 
brief, the Neo-Destour was not having a good year. 
Bourguiba returned to Tunisia on September 8 and 
the Political Bureau still organised an impressive pop 
ular welcome. He decided to begin a tour immediate 
ly to regain contact with the people, and in fact, to 
take back control of the party. He understood that the 
criticism directed at the leadership of the party, of it 
being stagnant, was not going to hamper his ability to 
mobilise the masses that were supported by the labour 
unions and more aware of the social and _ political 
fights needed. In December, Habib Thameur died in 
a plane crash over Pakistan. The Supreme Warrior from 
this point forward had his hands freed to pursue his 
objectives as he wished, discussing with France the 
autonomy he had always sought. The new Ben 
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Overleaf right: 
Bourguiba makes direct 
contact with the people 
again. The headline of 
Noureddine Ben 
Mahmoud’s weekly 
newspaper, Al-Ousbou, 
from October 31,1949 
refers to the unrest facing 
the Tunisian government 
and Materi’s meeting 
with France’s Resident 
General. The paper also 
publishes two large pho 
tographs of Bourguiba’s 
visit to Sfax, honouring 
him with the title “Sayid 
al-Ahrar”: “the leader of 
the free people inspects 
the ranks”. 
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Oditezial 


After four years in Cairo, 
Bourguiba returns to 
Tunisia. His return is on 


the front page of Mission, 


Habib Zemni’s weekly 
(edited by Hedi Nouira), 
on September 9,1949. 
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BIEN A BOURGUIBA 


HEBDOMADAIRE POLITIQUE :PARAISSANT LE JEUDI 
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BOURGUIBA | 
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Salah Ben Youssef 


Youssef was not opposed to it. The Bey even became 
involved and addressed a message to France in April 
1950 asking for reforms. At the same time, on April 
14, 1950, Bourguiba presented his 7-point programme 
in Paris : 

1- Reinstatement of a Tunisian Executive, 

2- A balanced government in which the leader 
would preside over meetings, 

3- Elimination of the governmental Office of the 
Secretary General, 

4- Elimination of the Civil Controllers, 

5- Elimination of the French Gendarmerie, 

6- Establishment of local authorities including rep 
resentatives for French interests in those areas with 
French minorities, 

7- Creation of a National Constituent Assembly 
elected by popular vote. 
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Robert Schuman, Foreign 
Minister, lets slip the 


word “independence”. 
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It was not a question of either ending the 
Protectorate or of having independence. Minister of 
Foreign Affairs Robert Schuman, while in Thionville 
in Lorraine, felt encouraged to declare that the mis 
sion of the new Resident General was to help Tunisia 
to flourish from its riches and help it reach independ 
ence, which was the final objective for all territories in 
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the heart of the French Union. He later retracted that, 
but the word independence had been used. Multiple 
negotiations would lead to the formation of a ministry 
presided over by Mhamed Chenik with Hamadi 
Badra (two Moncefists !) and Salah Ben Youssef in 
August 1950, the first representative of the Neo- 
Destour ever to be in the government. 
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1950/1952 


HOW DO YOU SAY 
AUTONOMY ? 


The ministry formed in 1950 was charged with 
“negotiating in the name of His Highness the Bey 
institutional changes that, in successive stages, would 
lead Tunisia toward internal autonomy”. However, 
this policy line was obviously a break with that of the 
Night of Destiny in 1946, the programme outlined by 
the Arab Maghreb Congress in Cairo in 1947, and 
finally with the policies of the Arab Maghreb 
Liberation Committee as decided in 1948. The Neo- 





Destour needed the support of activists, public opinion, 
their various partners in the front for independence 
and Tunisia’s various defenders across the world. Once 
again Bourguiba would set out on a trip, that took him 
as far as the United States, where Farhat Hached 
introduced him to AFL-CIO, the American Labor 
Union. 

This stage that began in 1950 and which would lead 
Tunisia towards independence was an independence 
that had painful beginnings. 

Let’s summarise this stage in order to better under 
stand the ins and outs, because so many factors inter 
acted with each other. 

The first negotiations Tunisians had with France 
failed in 1951. The fight began again, along with 
repression in 1952, and insurrection continued until 
1954. On March 21, 1952, the Sultan of Morocco 
asked for a review of the Protectorate, and on 





Lamine Bey receives 
members of the new 
government formed by 
Mhamed Chenik. 

Left to right: Hamadi 
Badra, Salah Ben 
Youssef Mhamed 
Chenik, Lamine Bey, 
Dr Mahmoud Materi, 
Mohamed Salah Mzali, 
Dr Hamadi Ben Salem 
and General Saadallah. 
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September 7,1952 : 
Lamine Bey meets the 
Conseil des Quarante, 
composed of forty 
individuals representing 
Tunisia’s political and 
social authorities. 

They reject the French 
proposals, which do 

not move towards 
recognising sovereignty. 
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November 18, he demanded negotiations for inde 
pendence. 

He was deposed on August 20, 1953. An armed 
struggle began in Morocco. The President of the 
French government, Mendes France, began new 
negotiations for internal autonomy for Tunisia in July 


SSO te 
1954. The Algerian revolt began in November 1954 
and would become a war for independence lasting 
seven years. Negotiations for Tunisian autonomy 
concluded in June 1955. The Secretary General of 
the Neo-Destour was opposed to this autonomy and 
began an insurrection movement, Youssefism. The 
Algerians asked Tunisians and Moroccans to join in 
the fight together for all of North Africa and allied 
with the Tunisian Youssefistes. The Sultan of Morocco 
was brought back from Madagascar to Celle-Saint- 
Cloud in France, and on November 6, 1955 
announced negotiations for Morocco’s independence. 
On November 16, Mohamed V returned to his coun 
try, and this is the day that is celebrated in Morocco 
like an independence day. After concessions were 
given to the Moroccans, negotiations began again in 


February 1956 with Tunisia for its independence. All 
of these events were intertwined, whether the official 
historians of each of the three Maghreb countries 
want it or not! 

Let’s look again at the timeline of events. The 
Tunisian May was created on August 17, 1950 of 
: 5 course, but nothing hap 
pened for five months, as 
if France considered the 
creation of the ministry 
an end in itself. On 
October 1, the Tunisian 
ministers asked the 
Resident General Louis 
Perillier for explanations. 
He responded on the 7th, 
admitting there had been 
a “pause” ! However, 
following the strike at 
Enfidha, entailing — the 
bloodshed of Tunisian 
workers on November 20, the Minister of Social 
Affairs, Hamadi Badra, stood up for the strikers and 
placed the responsibility for what happened on the 
French authorities. Negotiations began, nonetheless, 
and ended with the reforms of February 8, 1951. The 
colonists represented by the Rassemblement Frangais 
de Tunisie (RFT) launched a campaign against the 
changes that were considered by Tunisian opinion to 
be cosmetic. The Tunisians hoped that, as a first step 
towards autonomy, the creation of a balanced govern 





ment would be announced, the “reinstatement of a 
Tunisian Executive” as demanded by Bourguiba in his 
seven points. What a disappointment! 

The clashes between Tunisian ministers and French 
managers, and conflicts between ministers and French 
Grand Council members were more and more frequent, 
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The ministers Salah Ben 
Youssef and Hamadi 
Badra in Paris in 
January 1952 to deliver 
a request to the president 
of the UN Security 
Council: submit the 
dispute between Tunisia 
and France to interna 
tional arbitration. 
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and as the date of the renewal of the Grand Council 
approached, the Bey, on May 15, 1951, took the initia 
tive in his speech commemorating the anniversary of his 
ascension to the throne, publicly declaring that “the 
Tunisian people... acquired the right... to live in peace 
and dignity in an environment of complete national 
sovereignty”. The RFT was rankled, and the French 
government, as stated by R. Le Tourneau in Evolution 
politique de I’Afrique du Nord mulsulmane (p. 121), 
charged the Resident General with “notifying the Bey 
about his misconduct!” In July, the French representa 
tive finalised a draft that would give the French perma 
nent representation in Tunisian institutions. In other 
words, he adopted the demands of the most conservative 
citizens within the colony. He even envisaged that if the 
Tunisian government opposed it, their government 
ought to be dissolved. Chenik’s ministry, which sensed 
what was coming, sought clarification. On October 31, 
he delivered a memorandum to the Quai d’Orsay in 
Paris (which managed Tunisian affairs) asking for details 
of their position, including the statement : “This new 
direction can take no other course than the total neutra 
lisation of Tunisian sovereignty.” On this note, the 
French government responded with a refusal to engage, 
clearly expressed in a letter dated December 15,1951. 
Bourguiba was not in Tunisia. He had been travel 
ling around the world since February 2, 1951 while 
maintaining constant contact with Tunis. He passed 
through Paris and learned of the French response the 
same day as the Tunisian ministers did. He immedi 
ately rejected it. He returned to Tunisia on January 12, 
1952. The crisis broke out when two Tunisian minis 
ters, Salah Ben Youssef and Hamadi Badra, flew to 
Paris on January 13, 1951 to present to the President 
of the UN Security Council, which was meeting at the 
Palais de Chaillot, a request for international mediation 
to resolve the differences between Tunisia and France. 
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Slaheddine Baccouche, 
former prime minister 
(1943-47), succeeded 
Mhamed Chenik as head 
of the government in 
March 1952. For the 
Tunisian people, 


Baccouche was a puppet. 
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1952/1954 


A DECISIVE 
POWER STRUGGLE 


A power struggle began between Tunisia and France 
in January 1952, between Tunisian nationalists deter 
mined to fight to the finish and French security forces 
led by a hardliner, the Resident General Jean-Marie 
de Hautecloque, who had declared, upon his arrival on 
a military cruiser, “I am at the peak of my powers”. 
This attitude might raise the morale of the French 
colonial die-hards, but it didn’t worry the Tunisians 
because this time, Bourguiba was not alone : the 
Tunisian front was represented by their 
sovereign, who had given the green 
light to his government in dispatching 
% two of its members to the UN. There 
, were also the Neo-Destour and _ their 
supporters who were ready for any 
thing, the UGTT and their members 
as well as other national organisations 
that were mobilised. The Resident 
General believed he could intimidate 
everyone by arresting Bourguiba and 
Mongi Slim on January 18. The Neo- 
Destour responded by holding their 
congress the same day, presided over by 
Hedi Chaker. Their objective of inde 
pendence was proclaimed anew and 
the go-ahead was given for a struggle 
that would upset the order of things in 
all of North Africa. 





fi Ge AA ld MMe we ra 
This battle had numerous phases. There were Students at the Zaytuna 
protests and strikes one after the other. Afterwards Mosque take part ina 
came repression and “sweeps” (undiscriminating unger strike in October 
arrests). The most horrifying moments happened in /952. 
Cap Bon, in the village of Tazerka, abandoned to the 
Foreign Legion and the infantrymen under General 
Garbay, the executioner of Madagascar. The 
Sovereign was to send ministers to investigate the 
abuse, damage, assaults and rapes committed by the 
French troops. General strikes lasted as long as 
humanly possible for a population that was deprived 
of everything. In March, students began protest 
movements in all academic institutions. There were 
power plays the same month in the Residency, which 
by now had arrested Chenik’s ministers and sent them 
to Kebili. A government was formed and presided 
over by Slaheddine Baccouche, considered by the peo 
ple as a Kisling, a puppet. At the same time, the Arabs 
and Asiatic peoples were mobilising at the UN. The 
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The assassination of 
Farhat Hacked in Rades, 
December 5,1952. 
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year ended with the assassination on December 5 of 
Farhat Hached, the union leader, the one they couldn’t 
arrest because of his international renown, especially 
among the Americans. The crime was committed by 
a group calling themselves the Red Hand, an ultra 
colonial terrorist organisation, but in truth working 
with the known complicity of the police and direct 
support from the Residency. 

In Morocco, the Protectorate’s authorities were 
surprised by the people’s reaction to Hached’s assassi 
nation. The inhabitants of the Carrieres Centrales 
descended into the streets of Casablanca, and violent 
skirmishes began with security forces leaving dead, 
wounded and numerous arrests. From that point on, 
all of the Maghreb would be shaken up. It is impor 
tant to remember that on two occasions, March 21 
and November 18, 1952, Sultan Mohamed V_ had 
requested that negotiations begin for independence. 


This time, he openly condemned the reaction of the 
security forces, which led the hardline colonialists to 
call him the “Sultan of the Carrieres Centrales”. 

The assassination of Farhat Hached drew France 
into what it had been trying to avoid for all of 1952 : 
it drew international attention to the Tunisian Affair. 
From that point forward the French had to find solu 
tions other than repression. They changed the 
Proconsul and appointed Pierre Voizard as Resident 
General. He attempted another option for the govern 
ment in 1953 with Mohamed Salah Mzali as leader, a 
former member of Chenik’s government who had 
been dismissed in March 1952. But the Tunisian 
resistance movement had changed. 

In addition to increasing its diplomatic activities 
abroad, the independent movement had new combatant 


Opposite page: 
Members of the Ghenik 
government in exile in 
Kebili. 

Left to right: 
Mohamed Salah Mzali, 
Mhamed Chenik, 

Dr Mahmoud Materi 
and Dr Hamadi Ben 
Salem. 
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Funeral ceremony 
and tribute to 
Farhat Hached in 
the casbah. Left to 
right: Habib 
Bourguiba, Prince 
Chedli Bey, Tahar 
Ben Ammar and 
Ahmed Ben Salah, 
leader of the UGTT, 
responsible for 
delivering the 
eulogy. 
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Que ques questions a résoudre | 
fighters, actively organising resistance : the Fellagas. 
The word comes from southern Tunisia and original 


ly referred to border dwellers who would illegally cross 
back and forth from Libya. They became known 


Hedi Chaker, assassina throughout all of North Africa and especially Algeria, 
ted on September 13, where they were most numerous. By January 1953, 
1953. there had already been a group of fighters coming 


from Libya that had been caught and killed by French 
troops between Medenine and Benguerdane. Other 
groups appeared in the nearby hills. There were more 
or less twenty independent fighter groups, active 
throughout the territory except in the extreme south. 
Countering them, in addition to the repeated actions 
of the French troops, were non-military terrorists on 
the side of the colonialists. On September 13, 1953, 
Hedi Chaker, President of the Neo-Destour Congress 
was killed by a group manipulated by colonialists. In 
Morocco, Mohamed V was deposed in August and 
deported to Madagascar with his family, which led the 
people to boycott his replacement, Arafa, Sultan of the 
French. Pier Voizard’s reforms were rejected in Tunisia. 
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The protectorates on both sides of North Africa were 
at a total impasse. The international situation changed 
in 1954. The French defeat at Dien Bien Phu on May 
7 brought Pierre Mendes France to power in June. His 
bold negotiations undertaken in Geneva brought an 
end to the war in Indochina. 

In Tunisia, the shift in direction was signalled by an 
unexpected speech that this same President of the 
French Council, Mendes France, gave before the Bey 
in Carthage on July 31,1954, where he acknowledged 
internal autonomy “without restrictions”. It was 
therefore a question of defining the new form of the 
Tunisian government. 





Opposite page: 

The UN negotiations 
continue. The support 
provided by the US State 
Department to the 
Tunisian position at the 
UN was largely the result 
of campaigning by 
Farhat Hached and his 
close ties with the US 
unions. 


The Tunisian resistance 
changes tack. In addition 
to wide-ranging diplo 
matic activity around the 
world, a new breed of 


fighter emerged from the 


Tunisian maquis parti 
sans known as “fellaghas”’. 
Contemporary photomon 
tage linking the “Supreme 
Commander” with the 
chiefs of the fellaghas. The 
title reads: “The 
Mujahedeen, heroes”: “If 
you support Allah, He will 
support you” (Qur’an, 
Verse 7, Surah XLVII). 
Top to bottom, left to right 
: Bourguiba and Lazhar 
Chraiti, Sassi Lassoued, 
Mosbah [Jarbou], Hassen 
Abdelaziz. (Chraiti was 
later sentenced to death 
following the 1962 plot on 
Bourguiba’s life.) 
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The independent state will pay homage to the martyrs of 
the national struggle and erect several monuments across 
Tunisia. Pictured here is the Monument aux Martyrs by 


the sculptor Hedi Selmi in Sousse, January 22,1952. 
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1954/1955 


.. AND AUTONOMY 
IS AGREED 


Pierre Mendes France’s trip and his speech, as 
explained by Charles-Andre Julien in Et la Tunisie 
devint independent (Edition J.A., Paris, 1985, p. 155), 
was not “an improvised dramatic turn of events”. He 
had taken a long time to prepare it in secrecy in the 
office of the Council President (nowadays equivalent 
to the President of the Republic), because he feared 
the reactions of opponents. Mendes France was 
accompanied by Marshall Juin, a respected military 
authority, and General Boyer de la Tour who on July 
30, 1954 was named the new Resident General, 
Christian Fouchet, Secretary of State for Tunisian and 
Moroccan Affairs and Yves Perrussel, former president 
of the RPF in Tunis, who hoped that his presence 
would calm the colony. “Internal autonomy for the 
Tunisian state is proclaimed and recognised without 
ulterior motives by the French government...”, 
declared Mendes France, and he added in this speech 
for the Bey, “If you wish, a new government can be 
constructed that... will be charged with negotiating in 
your name with the French government the conven 
tions necessary to clearly define the rights of each 
party.” The Tunisians were satisfied and the French 
liberals were relieved, having been worried about the 
deterioration of relations and open hostilities of the 
representatives of this colony, who as members of the 
RFT had pushed the limits of civility in refusing to 
meet with the President of the French government. 





The Afro-Asian Group of the UN was also satisfied 
and decided, on India’s suggestion, to postpone their 
examination of the “Tunisian question” by the politi 

cal commission of the General Assembly until 
September 15. The constitution of the new govern 

ment was not going to happen by itself. Mendes 
France asked certain people to step aside : those who 
had been a part of the Council of Forty created by the 
Bey in August 1952 who had rejected Hautecloque’s 
reforms and members of Chenik’s government who 
had filed complaints against France. Autonomy “pro 

claimed and recognised” also needed to be defined 
with the agreement of France. There were strong 
emotions among Tunisian representatives abroad. 
Salah Ben Youssef, Mohamed Badra, Ali Balhaouane, 
Bahi Ladgham met in Geneva and asked for explana 

tions as to why their colleagues from the Political 
Bureau had had them rush there. Bourguiba, in his 
new abode, Chateau de Ferte at Amilly, near 
Montargis, calmed the group by stating that “these 
propositions constitute a step. Independence remains 


Pierre Mendes France, 


chairman of the Conseil, 
arriving at the Bey 
Palace in Carthage on 
July 31,1954. Mendes 
France comes with 
the offer of internal 
autonomy for Tunisia, 
accompanied by 
Christian Fouchet, the 
Gaullist Minister for 
Moroccan and Tunisian 
Affairs, and Marshal 
Alphonse Juin, a World 
War II hero and NATO 
Commander in Chief for 
Central Europe, who has 
come to lend credibility to 
the emancipatory politics 
of Mendes France. 
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Habib Bourguiba Jr., 
Bahi Ladgham and 
Salah Ben Youssef in 
discussion at the UN 
with U Thant, the 

Burma representative 
(and future UN Secretary 
General), 1952. 


The crowd in Tunis cheer 
the new policy announced 
by the Mendes France 
government. 
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the ideal of the Tunisian people, but from now on, the 
march toward this ideal will no longer will be a strug 
gle between the Tunisian people and France.” 

So it was now necessary to create the government. 
The French choice of Prime Minister was Aziz Jallouli, 
but he categorically refused to become Prime Minister. 
They offered the post to Tahar Ben Ammar, President 
of the Chamber of Agriculture in the North, an inde 
pendent active in the political arena since 1921 and a 
former president of the Tunisian section of the Grand 
Council. He accepted. But the choice of ministers 
would prove more difficult because the Prime Minister 
wanted to create a government with Destourians and 
ended up in conflict with the Resident General, Boyer 
de la Tour. It was Bourguiba that decided by accepting 
the compromise. The new ministry was finally created 
on August 4. 

It consisted of: 

* Four independents, or those considered as such : 
- Tahar Ben Ammar, Prime Minister, 

- Aziz Jallouli, Minister of State, 
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Tunis : le hey a désigné 
son premier ministre 
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The front page of France -Tahar Zaouche, doctor, Minister of Public Health, 
Soir on the appointment - Ali Belhaj, Minister of Agriculture and Vice- 
of Tahar Ben Ammar as President of the Chamber of Agriculture. 

prime minister. ¢ Four Neo-Destourians : 


- Mongi Slim, Minister of State, 

- Mohamed Masmoudi, representative in France, 
Minister State, 

- Hedi Nouira, lawyer, Minister of Commerce, 

- Sadok Mokadem, doctor, Minister of Justice. 

* One Caid, a war veteran educated at Saint-Cyr : 

- Nasr Ben Said, land owner, Minister of Housing 
and Urban Development. 

* One socialist SFIO : 

- Chedly Rhaim, Labour Union Leader, Minister of 
Employment. 

In addition General Boyer de la Tour, Resident 
General, was made Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
the Departments of Finance, Public Education, Public 
Works and the PTT (Posts and Telecommunications) 
were given to French managers. 

It was not only a question of negotiating “recog 
nised” internal autonomy, but also how it was to be 
implemented. There were two obstacles facing the two 
sides. For the Tunisians, it was necessary to close the 
internment camps and free the prisoners. For the 
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French, it was necessary to put an end to the under 
ground movement of the Fellagas. It was not going to 
be easy. It was only in September that 200 Tunisians 
under house arrest were freed and relocated, that the 
internment camp in Tatouine was closed and that the 
Neo-Destour was legalised. And it wasn’t until 
November that the two sides agreed on a text requir 
ing the Fellagas to turn in their arms in exchange for 
aman (the assurance of non-prosecution). Nearly 
2,400 fighters turned in 1,862 weapons to 44 French 
and Tunisian officials. 

It was then possible for serious negotiations to 
resume, but not without some large differences of 
opinion and major incidents. A few Fellagas (Tahar 
Lassoued and his group, for example) refused to leave 
their hideout and continued to fight. They were joined 
by six other groups when the Youssefist dissenters 





Mendes France receives a 
Tunisian delegation: 

Aziz Jallouli, Mongi 

Slim, Tahar Ben Ammar 
and Albert Bessis. 
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Salah Ben Youssef 
in Paris. 
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became more prominent. At the same time, terrorism 
organised by French colonists claimed Tunisian 
regional personalities as victims. The disagreements 
within the Neo-Destour, between those who supported 
continuing the struggle until the end of negotiations 
and those who advocated a total cessation of hostili 
ties, began to become public and were kindled by the 
delegation abroad, notably in the declaration on 
December 31, 1954 by Salah Ben Youssef affirming 
that the long and fruitless negotiations were an indi 
cation that “France had no intention of honouring 
their engagements.” Bourguiba, who was in Chantilly, 
moved closer to Paris, showing he was just as impa 
tient to see negotiations concluded. The French side 
was held back by the difficulties that Pierre Mendes 
France was having with his own majority in the 
debates being held by the European Defence 
Community (EDC). Moreover, it was this question 
that would end with his government falling on 
February 6, 1955. 





Tunisians feared that the successor to Mendes 
France would go back on commitments made, espe 
cially as some representatives of the right wing and 
centre right were beginning to adopt the position of 
the French colonists. They were, frankly, hostile to the 
idea of internal autonomy and were represented in 
Paris by two Senators, Antoine Colonna and Gabriel 
Puaux, the latter of whom was the author of the letter 
of December 15, 1951 which had set things off. The 
opposition of Mendes France had already used the 
Tunisian Affair to unleash, according to the words of 
Christian Fouchet, Secretary of State for Tunisian 
Affairs, “the pack of hounds multiplied”. However, the 
successor to Mendes France was Edgar Faure, named 
on February 23,1955, who was capable, well-versed in 
political manoeuvring and at ease in the halls of power 
of the Fourth Republic. Tunisians who knew him well 
were relieved. He had lived in Tunisia during the 
Occupation and had defended Destourians in court. 
He wanted to show the ease with which he was able 


The Tunisian delegation 
during negotiations 
with Edgar Faure’s 
government. 
Left to right: 
Albert Manet (French 
delegation), Albert Bessis, 
Taoufik ben Sheikh (?), 
Mongi Slim, Tahar Ben 
Ammar, Aziz Jallouli 
and Mohamed 
Masmoudi. 
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Hotel Matignon in Paris, 
and the signing of the 
agreements on internal 
autonomy, June 3,1955. 
Left to right: Edgard 
Faure, Habib Chatti, (?), 
Jean Basdevant, Tahar 
Ben Ammar, Taoufik Ben 
Sheikh, Fathi Zouhir, 
Ahmed Mestiri and 
Mongi Slim. 





to manoeuvre between the parties of the French 
majority and the Tunisians, in the midst of an interna 
tional environment looking favourably on a Third 
World which was coming to prominence in April 
1955 with developments at Bandoeng (Indonesia), 
and where Tunisia was represented abroad by the 
Neo-Destourian Salah Ben Youssef. 
Finally, after having surmounted a number of obsta- 
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cles, smoothed over by direct meetings between Edgar 
Faure and Bourguiba, the conventions were signed on 
June 3, 1955 in Paris. This was a historic step. They 


included : 

1) A general convention and four procedural appen 
dices relating to the execution of the treaty and to 
resolving differences : the installation of administra 
tive services ; defence and security; fiscal and customs 
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statutes of the French forces ; public order and inter The Neo-Destour 


pretation of conventions under mediation. Congress in Sfax sealed 
the split between 


Bourguiba’s and Ben 
Youssef’s supporters. 


2) A convention on the personal status code. 
3) A convention for the judiciary with two proce 
dural appendices. 


‘ a 3 ; ; From top to bottom : 
4) A convention on administrative and technical P 


Bourguiba, Mongi Slim, 


: . Z Bahi Ladgham; Mhamed 
itself contained four procedural appendices. Chak Tange Ben 


5) A convention on culture with a procedural appen 


cooperation and an appendix of contract rules that in 


Ammar and a delegation 
dix. from Egypt; attendees at 
6) An economic and financial convention. the meeting. 


7) An agreement between signatories on agricultural 
credit. 

In all there were seven conventions and twelve 
appendices in addition to the exchange of letters of 
interpretation, bringing the total number of pages of 
these provisions of law to over 90. 

In truth, apart from the negotiators and their colla - 
borators, very few read the texts of the conventions. 
On the one hand, Bourguiba’s return to Tunisia on 
June 1, 1955, now free from all constraints and having 
been thankful for the results of negotiations, sent 
Tunisians into an inauspicious state of euphoria and 
left little room for a cold understanding and analysis 
of the texts. On the other hand, the way Ben Youssef’s 
opposition had become public, the attacks organised 
by the dissident Fellagas, and the terrorist attacks by 
the French colonists created a situation where on one 
side, there were those who supported the Conventions 
and on the other, their adversaries, some Tunisian and 
some French. Each went along with what their chiefs 
said either for or against internal autonomy, without 
looking to understand how matters were going to work. 

Salah Ben Youssef returned to Tunisia in September 
1955. His denunciation of the Conventions was cate 
gorical. The Neo-Destour Congress was planned for 
November 15. Ben Youssef refused to attend. The 
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The composition of the 
new politburo of the 
Neo-Destour; top to 
bottom and left to right: 
Ahmed Tlili, Bahi 
Ladgham, Ali 
Belhaouane, Ta'ieb 
Mehiri, Mohamed 
Masmoudi, Mongi Slim, 
Sadok Mokadem, 
Abdallah Farhat, Jallouli 
Fares and Hedi Nouira. 
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Congress stood alongside Bourguiba, approved the 
Conventions for internal autonomy and asked a new 
Political Bureau to go further, toward independence. 
In practice, the Youssefist criticism and the criticism 
of the colonists were on the same themes but coming 
from different directions. The permanent ties with 
France were reaffirmed by maintaining the Treaty of 
Bardo. Tunisia would respect the rights of the French: 
defence, security and foreign affairs would remain in 
the hands of France for fifteen years at least. The mil 
itary police was only eliminated in rural locations 
where there were no French, and when certain services 
were conceded later to Tunisians, they would be 
managed by French civil servants. The colonists’ rep 
resentation in municipalities depended on the size of 
the French population in each area. In judicial mat 
ters, the Tunisian judicial authorities became the only 
ones available in cases where Tunisians were involved, 
except in cases where French interests, administrative 
regulations or commercial law, were involved. The 
French courts continued to be a part of the French 
judicial system and all changes were subject to prior 
agreement. After a term of five years, with the expan 
sion of certain specialties in the Tunisian courts, mixed 
judiciaries were created to deal with affairs where this 
was appropriate. These courts were presided over by 
judges whose nationality was chosen by the defence. 
On appeal, they were automatically presided over by a 
French judge. These were the clauses that were often 
cited in speeches and often taken out of context and 
that would fuel debate. As we can imagine, what was 
used by the French to calm the colonists was used by 
the Youssefists to reject the conventions. 


? ae — 
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A thick crowd gathers on 

the docks at the port of 

La Goulette. Bourguiba 

is moved, waving his 

white handkerchief to 

greet the people who have 

come to welcome him — no 
fewer than half a million 

Tunisians. 


1955 


JUNE 1: 
BOURGUIBA’S 
TRIUMPH 


On June 1, 1955, negotiations for autonomy were 
concluded in Paris and the text was ready for final 
signatures on June 3. Bourguiba took the boat for his 
triumphant return to Tunis, which was memorable in 
more than one respect ! Three and a half years before, 
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he had been arrested by a Resident General - Jean de 
Hautecloque - who Vincent Auriol, President of the 
French Republic, referred to in his memoirs as an 
imbecile. Bourguiba had been confined to a residence 
in Tabarka, then removed to the Galite Islands, then 
to the island of Groix in France, before being sent 
closer to Paris by Pierre Mendes France and housed in 
the Chateau de la Ferte at Amilly, then in Chantilly, 
before living freely in Paris. Each time he was moved, 
it corresponded to either heightened tension or a return 
to detente between France and the Neo-Destour. 
Even before Mendes France became president, 
Bourguiba would be in his debt. This intelligent and 
courageous man understood that you had to tackle the 
problem like he had done with Indochina. He had 


Bourguiba walks down 
the gangway of the 
Ville-d'Alger. 

To his left is Mongi Slim, 
and behind him is 

Tahar Ben Ammar 
(wearing a fez). 
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begun to reflect on what needed to be done for Tunisia 
while he was still in Geneva in full negotiations about 
Indochina. Bourguiba’s return was a direct result of 
Mendes France’s support from July 1954 to February 
1955 as well as, from February to June 1955, that of 
his successor, Edgar Faure. At each obstacle, the 
nationalist leader and Supreme Warrior Bourguiba gave 
a hand to help things along. The success of June 1955 
belongs to Bourguiba. 

It’s important to remember that Sultan Mohamed V 
was still in Madagascar and the escalation of events in 
Algeria (we’re not yet talking about war) had only 
begun eight months earlier. The conflagration in 
North Africa illustrates an obvious chain reaction : 
1952 in Tunisia, 1953 in Morocco and 1954 in 
Algeria. Internal autonomy had been considered as 
much as the protectorates could hope for. Bourguiba 
returned to his country having achieved the maxi 
mum. To him it was not the goal, but a key to the 
future. They did not have independence yet, but in his 
statements, he never hid that this was his objective. So 
from both the Tunisian and French perspective, it was 
a question of creating real autonomy before preparing 
for the next step. As for Algeria, considered as three 
departments, its future, for the French, was bound to 
France 1 

On entering the Gulf of Tunis, the ferry carrying 
Bourguiba found itself being escorted by fishermen 
from the region of Bizerte, Tunis, Cap Bon, the Sahel, 
Sfax and Jerba, hurrying to take part in what was hap 
pening. A dense crowd filled the old quay at La 
Goulette. Bourguiba was moved. He waved his white 
handkerchief from the bow of the boat to acknowl 
edge everyone that had come to greet him. Everyone 
who was anyone in Tunis, from all faiths, was there. A 
stage was prepared in the old warehouse so he could 
address the crowd. 





Bourguiba’s return and the scheduling, itinerary and After leaving La 


security for the procession were meticulously negoti Goulette, but before 
ated by Taieb Mehiri, Director of the Neo-Destour,  @/Tiving in Tunis, the 
along with Colonel Meric, the senior official designat motorcade takes a detour 


via Carthage: 
Bourguiba’s first visit 
will be to see Lamine Bey 
in his palace. 


ed by the French Residency (he would later become 
General and had many good memories of Tunisia). 
France controlled all of the security in Tunisia, and the 
“Red Hand”, the French terrorist group, benefitted 
from real complicity with the police ; it is necessary to 
understand that the Neo-Destour, an illegal party 
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A pennant heralding: “A 


day of celebrations, the 
day the Supreme 
Commander returned”, 
dated 1374 in the year of 
the Hegira. 


Opposite page: 

After a short speech made 
in the grip of emotion 

from the rostrum at 

La Goulette, Habib 
Bourguiba climbs aboard 
a Land Rover surroun 
ded by the leaders of his 
party and his security 
team. Foreground: M. 
Masmoudi, M. Slim and 
T. Mehiri. Bourguiba’s 
return, as well as his 
schedule, route and secu 
rity for the motorcade, 
were carefully negotiated 
with the French authori 
ties by Taieb Mehiri 
(director of the Neo- 
Destour). 
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from April 1938, but newly legalised in 1954, 
demanded full responsibility for security for the 
triumphal return of the Supreme Warrior. One should 
recognise that it took a certain courage and great flex 
ibility on the part of Colonel Meric to accept all the 
demands from Taieb Mehiri as well as acknowledge 
the ability of the Neo-Destour to organise and man 
age the crowds. It’s also important to remember that 
the road that runs alongside the train line from Tunis 
to La Goulette did not exist at that time and from 
Carthage, one had to pass through Aouina to enter 
the city via Bab el-Khadra, Bab-Souika, the Casbah 
and Bab Menara where Bourguiba’s home was, a place 
called from then on, the Place-du-Leader. It was a 
very long route that needed to be made secure each 
step of the way. Hundreds of thousands of people 
from all the provinces came to welcome the Zaim, the 
leader! Camel herders from the south, horsemen from 
the centre, Fellagas, scouts, sportsmen and groups of 
the Young Destourians used to accompanying proces 
sions all took part in organising the logistics. 

Everything was meticulously prepared. 

After a short speech full of emotion on the platform 
at La Goulette, Habib Bourguiba got into a Land 
Rover surrounded by Party leaders and security and 
headed to Carthage to greet the Bey in his palace. 
This was a historic meeting between the man who 
represented the will of the people and the man who 
found himself at the head of a state mismanaged for 
three quarters of a century. How would the people 
identify with the new state ? We will see two years 
later. People who were at the scene, including mem 
bers of the Royal Family, were wondering. Each had 
their hopes and illusions. Didn’t France record in a 
number of provisions of the Conventions that they 
would continue to assure the defence and security of 
the country and the dynasty ? 
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For the moment, everyone was caught up in the joy. 
The procession headed toward Tunis, and several 
times Bourguiba got out of the car to get onto a spe 
cially prepared white steed, putting on the straw hat of 
the cavalrymen of Zlass. Everyone in this colourful 
crowd buzzed in unison, and it was a day blessed with 
sunshine. The Arabic newspapers were also celebra 
ting. The editor of Assabah, the famous Hedi Labidi, 


devoted the front page of the paper to a headline Never had Bab el- 
declaring that “On this day, the tenacious man who — Khadra been so full. 
never despaired and believed in the grace of God he crowd gathers on the 
returns to the homeland deserving of such sacrifice”  ‘¢/race and fills every 


fAl-yawma — ya'udu — ila-l-Watan al-mufadda— Arrajulu — ©°/™€" The motorcade 


assamid alladhi lam yay as min ravwh Illah I”). It was a Benes Cua eae 


beautiful declaration summing up the journey taken. 
Never had the country so identified with one man. 
Never had a day passed that could be considered such 
a turning point for the future. Habib Bourguiba, a 
subtle psychologist, had chosen the date for his return, 
keeping it separate from events around the signing of 
the Conventions. He was not returning with a con 

tract. He was returning as himself, and as the orches- 
trator of events. This explains why while in power, he 
chose 1 June as the national day. He repeated more 
than once that this day was the one which opened all 
the doors. When the police had come to arrest him on 
January 18, 1952, he told them, “This is the last time 
you are going to arrest me !” His final return was a tri 


through a triumphal 
arch. 


umphant Roman homecoming. Bourguiba was from 
this day forwards the one who would decide on the 
future of the country. 

He had to take control of the Party, which he did 
two days after his arrival by making changes to its 
leadership and managing the Fellagas, who had 
escaped all means of control. He put the preparations 
for the Neo-Destour Congress in the hands of those 
he trusted, making Abdallah Farhat the head of the 
group. An astute politician, Bourguiba had understood 
that not being backed up (which was improbable in 
this summer of 1955) by Salah Ben Youssef could 
prove dangerous. But what would give the final blow 
to the Conventions for Autonomy was not Youssefism 
(which would develop violently in December), but - and 
we can’t stress it enough — Morocco ! Indeed, during 
November 1955 while Bourguiba was using his 
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The final picture in the 
photo album published 
in 1955 to welcome the 
June I return : the 
Tunisian flag replaces 
the French flag on Porte 
Bab-Bhar. 


Title page of the photo 
album published in 
1955: The Supreme 
Warrior Returns 

to Tunis. 
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prestige to promise the idea of internal autonomy to his 
Party and to the Tunisian population at large, France 
made a gesture meaningful to Tunisia with Morocco’s 
Sultan Mohamed V being sent from Madagascar to 
La Celle-Saint-Cloud. As France started to discuss 
the return of Sultan Mohamed V to his native 
Morocco, France discovered that he was now 
demanding full independence - which France then 
accepted ! The Moroccan government was created not 
by negotiating internal autonomy, as happened with 


Tunisia, but with terms and conditions around putting 
in place independence as the Sultan had insisted on. 
He returned to his country on November 18, 1955 
and this is the date currently celebrated there as 
Independence Day. Imagine the effect of this on rela 
tions between Tunisia and France. Salah Ben Youssef 
was jubilant, but, in the face of difficulties and threats 
to his life in Tunisia, he decided to leave the country 
again in January 1956. The new government of Tahar 
ben Ammar, created to implement autonomy, now 
had to open negotiations for independence. 


LE RETOUR DI 
BEN YOUSSEF 


The return of Ben Youssef 

(Sultan Mohamed V) on 

the front page of Paris 

Match in November 

1955. Behind Ben 

Youssef is his son, the 
future King Hasan II. 
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1956 


MACH 20: 
INDEPENDENCE 
AT LAST ! 


On September 17, 1955, Tahar Ben Ammar, in 
charge of creating the government, presented the new 
team to the Bey. In addition to a Prime Minister who 
became President of the Council, it included eleven 





ministers of whom seven were Neo-Destour : Mongi 
Slim - Home Office, Kadhem Ben Achour (magis 
trate) -Justice, Mohamed Badra - Agriculture, Hedi 
Nouira - Finance, Mohamed Masmoudi - Economy, 
Jallouli Fares - Education, Dr Sadok Mokadem - 
Public Health, Ezzedine Abassi — Public Works, Fathi 
Zouhir - Social Affairs, Chadly Rhaim - PTT, Albert 
Bessis - Urban Development and Construction. 


The names for the departments were new. The 
government was responsible now for turning autono 
my into what would become the Tunisian authority ; 
according to the original terms of the Conventions, 
Defence, Foreign Affairs and Security Services would 
remain managed by the French. The Resident General 
became High Commissioner. The South remained 


The second government 
formed by Tahar Ben 
Ammar on September 17, 

1955 included a majority 
from the Neo-Destour 


party. 
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Tahar Ben Ammar 
leaves for Paris to sign 
the independence 
protocol;front page of 
the Tunis-Soir, March 
20,1956. 
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under military control. In the departments handed 
over to the Tunisians, the department heads would 
maintain their positions. Day-to-day collaborations 
between the new Tunisian ministers and the French 
department heads would not be easy. 

Tunisians considered this government a transition 
team, while the French considered that this autonomy 
they had reached was the end itself. The Neo-Destour 
Congress ratified the Conventions, but insisted in 
their resolutions that their objective was indepen - 
dence. The media in both Tunisia and France at the 
time picked up on the fact that the Congress had, in 
its final statement, revived the demands of Salah Ben 
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Youssef. This was not only to pull the rug out from 
under the other side’s feet, but to adapt the Tunisian 
situation to Morocco’s evolution. It also echoed the 
Oriental Arabs’ support of the Algerian armed strug 

gle that had begun a year earlier. Furthermore, it was 
an echo of the non-aligned countries’ position, whose 
representatives present at the Congress were asking 
about the best approach to adopt with the United 
Nations. Bourguiba accepted this new challenge ; the 
implementation of Conventions for autonomy which 
he guaranteed with Edgar Faure were only acceptable 
if Morocco did not gain independence or if Tunisia 
obtained its independence at the same time. Bourguiba 
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Tahar Ben Ammar signs 
the French-Tunisian 
protocol in Paris granting 
Tunisia its independence. 
Bahi Ladgham is on his 
right. 
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encouraged Tahar Ben Ammar to return as head of 
the government with the objective of convincing the 
French to resume negotiations. He even endorsed 
Bahi Ladgham, the new number two in the Neo- 
Destour, as soon as this could be achieved. Later, in a 
speech, Bourguiba would refer to the difficulty of 
retrieving “the silk from the thorns”. 

Five months later, on February 27, negotiations for 
independence began, with Tahar Ben Ammar, Mongi 
Slim and Bahi Ladgham, who three days earlier had 
been named Vice-Prime Minister. This happened 
with increasing French and Youssefist Fellagist 
terrorism in Tunisia in the background. The police 
remained passive during the public actions of French 
protesters who went so far as to burn the French flag 
in front of the Residency, and the police made no 
effort to arrest the French who were behind this and 
other attacks, but targeted Tunisian personalities and 
acted forcibly against Tunisians when the victims were 
French, even if it wasn’t clear who was guilty. The 
army was still tracking the Fellagas in the South. At 


the same time, negotiations were concluded with 
Morocco and independence was granted on March 2, 
1956. France totally refused to repeal the Treaty of 
Bardo and tried to get interdependence accepted 
before independence. Charles-Andre Julien under 
lined that the President of the French Council, Guy 
Mollet “almost provoked an end to everything [just] at 
the moment when developing a protocol (for Tunisian 
independence) appeared to be complete, by deman - 
ding limitations in terms of external affairs, security 
and national defence” (ibid, p. 204). A meeting 
between Alain Savary, Secretary of State and Bahi 
Ladgham and Masmoudi furthered the positions of 
the negotiators, but not that of Mollet. Bourguiba 
came to the rescue ; not seeing eye-to-eye with Mollet 
on March 6, he found a more receptive audience in 
Christian Pineau, Minister of Foreign Affairs. Ben 
Ammar resumed discussions with Mollet. Finally 
business was concluded and the Protocol for 
Independence was signed on March 20,1956. 


Bourguiba, Mongi Slim, 
Hassen Belkhoja sitting 
next to Guy Mollet. 
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1956/2011 


SOVEREIGNTY 
ONCE AGAIN ! 


In the introduction, we hinted at the issue faced by 
historians trying to tackle the modern period, when 
due to their position they have a limited perspective. 
So here we are at the threshold of this new era. An 
independent Tunisia ? When did it occur ? In 1956 ? 
Bourguiba himself insisted in his speech and official 
declarations that on March 20,1956, formal indepen 
dence would happen. The latter was not an easy task. 
Some said that independence was not finalised until 
1964, when colonial land was nationalised and Tunisia 
was returned to Tunisians. However, this was preceded 
by other no less important events, such as the with 
drawal of occupying troops in two waves, 1958 and 
1963. The date of 1956 has been maintained as the 
symbolic date, but it is important not to lose sight of 
the efforts to reach this point, and indeed the human 
sacrifices made (like in Bizerte in 1961) to put the 
theory into practice. 

Can one look at what has happened since with an 
unbiased view ? Bourguiba, the father of indepen - 
dence and founder of the Republican State, only died 
in 2000 and the memories are still fresh. It requires us 
to take a step back in order to judge his achievements 
in terms of institutions, economy, Arab and interna 
tional relations. Additionally, Bourguiba’s direct 
governance only lasted from 1956 to 1970 in reality. 


His conception of power, his attitude vis-a-vis the 
judicial system, his handling of the army, his positions 
regarding Tunisian women, his difficult relations with 
De Gaulle, Nasser, Ben Bella and Khaddafi, and his 
distinctive approach on the future of Palestine ; all of 
these questions need to be treated with care before 
making a judgement on what really is “Bourguibism”. 
It is true that during his time of direct governance, 
Bourguiba delegated, but without totally abandoning, 
his authority in terms of economy, education and 
managing a unique party. However, after 1970, 
seventeen years went by where we saw power shared 
with five Prime Ministers and a growing influence 
from his immediate entourage because of the state of 
his health. It is then premature to make a true apprais 
al. Those actors who are still living have a legitimate 
right to defend their actions. Historians will wait to 
accumulate the facts. 

The previous observations are still relevent as 
regards to what then followed in the country for the 
twenty-three years of Zine-el-Abidine Ben Ali’s 
presidency. What is the best way to assess the 
changes that happened ? The ideal would be to be able 
(as in sci-fi movies) to go into the future to have a 
complete view on what happened at the end of the 
20th century. 

With the end of Ben Ah’s presidency, it would be 
easy only to see the dark side of it. It was clearly a 
police state where not only did the Ministry of the 
Interior create a state within a state, but even this 
department saw themselves being circumvented by 
some autonomous security organisations that only 
reported to the Head of State. Tunisia subscribed to 
nearly all the international acts regarding human 
rights, but in practice, these rights were flouted. Also, 
what the regime would be most often reproached for 
was the absence of freedom of information and the 
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Decree sealed by Lamine 


cult of personality, like that to be found in North 
Korea ! Finally, what would feed the frustration of 
Tunisians was the systematic exploitation of the 
country for the personal benefit of the president, his 
entourage and the family of his second wife. We are 


Bey on December 29, 

1955 convening a necessarily limited, for the time being, to laying out a 
National Constituent sort of table of contents of the main events, leaving the 
Assembly for April 8, historians, sociologists and chroniclers the possibility 
1956. of taking the analysis further. 
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1956 : BOURGUIBA BECOMES PRIME 
MINISTER 


- March 20 : Elections for a Constituent Assembly 
Bourguiba is elected President. 

- April 9 : First meeting of the Constituent Assembly. 

- April 14 : Bourguiba becomes Prime Minister and 
in spite of French protests, assumes responsibility for 
Foreign Affairs and Defence. 

- August 13 : The Code of Personal Status is enac 
ted, revolutionising the position of women. 


The government formed 
by Bourguiba on April 
14,1956. Front row, left 
to right: Ahmed Mestiri, 
Taieb Mehiri, Mongi 
Slim, Habib Bourguiba, 
Lamine Bey, Bahi 
Ladgham, Mohamed 
Masmoudi, Mustapha 
Filali and Ferjani Bel 
Haj Ammar. 
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1957: THE REPUBLIC 


-July 25 : The monarchy is abolished and the coun 
try is declared a Republic. Bourguiba is entrusted with 
the presidency and the powers that were exercised by 
the Bey ! 





Opposite page : 
Decree sealed by Lamine 
Bey on August 13,1956 
(counter-signed by Prime 
Minister H. Bourguiba) 
promulgating the Code 
of Personal Status. 


One of the first occasions 
when Bourguiba posed 
for an official portrait 
(not selected) as President 
of the Republic. The 
portrait that was 
approved, without a hat 
but with a bookcase in the 
background, drew directly 
on the French model. 
Photograph by Sam 
Levin. 
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TUNISIA IN THE ALGERIAN WAR 


Opposite page: 
The abolition of the 


— February 8, 1958 : The Tunisian village of Sakiet”onarchy and the 


Sidi- Youssef is bombarded by the French Air Force. 
Tunisia files a complaint with the UN. Anglo-American 
mediation. The French army is evacuated from Tunisian 
territory with the exception of Bizerte and the South. 

- September: Installation of a temporary government 
for the Algerian Republic (GPRA) in Tunis. 


yey 





JUNE 1, 1959 :THE CONSTITUTION 


Direct elections held and Bourguiba elected President 
of the Republic. Deputies elected for the first National 
Assembly {Majlis Al-Oummad). 





introduction of the 
republican regime feature 
on the front page of the 
Official Journal of 

July 26,1956. 


Massacre at Sakiet III. 
Oil on canvas by the 
French painter Andre 
Fougeron, condemning 
the carnage at Sakiet 
Sidi Youssef in 1958. 
Tate Gallery, London. 


Jallouli Fares, president 
of the National 
Constituent Assembly, 

presents the text of 
the Constitution to 
Bourguiba. 
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1961: THE BATTLE OF BIZERTE 


July : Increasing the length of a runway on the air 
force base, a unilateral decision by France, provokes 
Tunisian opposition and a blockade. General De 
Gaulle gives orders to free the base by force. A battle 
follows and the French army occupy the city, leading 
to hundreds of Tunisian deaths and _ considerable 
destruction. A new complaint is filed with the UN. 
The city is finally evacuated by French troops, and the 
base abandoned two years later. 


A funeral ceremony for 
the war victims of 
Bizerte takes place in the 
main square in Tunis 
cash ah on July 24,1961. 


Following the previous 
day’s signing of the 
Evian Accords, the 
ceasefire in Algeria 
makes thefrontpage of 
Le Figaro on March 19, 
1962. In Tunis, 
Ben youcef Ben Kedda, 
head of the GPRA (the 
Provisional Government 
of the Algerian Republic), 
announces: “I order all 
troops of the ALN 
(National Liberation 
Army) to lay down their 
weapons. ’’Algeria’s inde 
pendence will be declared 
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1963 : FRENCH TROOPS EVACUATE 
BIZERTE 


MAY 12,1964: NATIONALISATION OF 
COLONIAL LAND 


1967/1969/1970 : A SUCCESSION OF 
ILLNESSES FOR BOURGUIBA 


After a serious heart problem in 1967, the President 
contracts jaundice in 1969, then collapses into a psy 
chotic manic depression that will worsen in 1970. The 
cause could have been the failure of the economic 
policies which he was personally engaged in at the 
beginning of the sixties. The position of Prime Minister 
is created in 1969 and is the acting power during the 
times when the Head of State is absent. It goes first to 
Bahi Ladgham, then in 1970 to Hedi Nouira, in 1980 
to Mohamed Maali, in 1986 to Rachid Sfar and in 
1987 to Zine-el-Abeddine Ben Ali. 


Hedi Nouira (1911-93), 

prime minister from 
November 1970 to 

April 1980, when he 
implemented a "liberal" 
style of economic policy in 
a break from the socialist 
tendencies of the 1960s. 
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Bourguiba and Kadhafi 
sign a makeshift (and 
fruitless) union between 
Tunisia and Libya at 
Jerbas Ulysse-Palace 
Hotel. 


Special edition of 
Ash-sha'b, the newspaper 
of the UGTT trade union, 
from January 25,1978, 
announcing a general 
strike for the next day. 
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JANUARY 1974 : FAILURE OF A UNION 
BETWEEN TUNISIA AND LIBYA 





1975: 
PRESIDENT FOR LIFE 


HABIB BOURGUIBA BECOMES 


1978 : RIOTS AND CONFRONTATIONS 
BETWEEN THE LABOUR UNIONS AND 


POLICE 


- The army intervenes to reestablish order. 
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1980 : THE GAFSA AFFAIR 


- A commando unit trained and armed in Libya, 
infiltrating via Algeria, settles in Gafsa with plans for 
guerrilla activity. When discovered, this sets off a 
battle with the Tunisian army, which has deep conse 
quences for the political situation in Tunisia and its 
relations with its two neighbours. 


1983 : TREATY WITH ALGERIA 


- A treaty of friendship and fraternity is signed with 
Algeria, wich had been opposed to the short-lived 
union between Tunisia and Libya 

- Riots are provoked by the two-fold increase in the 
price of bread 

- Thousands of Tunisians are expelled from Libya 
and the borders between the two countries are closed. 


Following the “Bread 
riots”, a state of siege 
reigns in Tunis, January 
1984. 
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November 1987. 
Bourguiba's portrait is 
taken down, to be 
replaced by the picture 
ofBen Ali. 
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1987: NOVEMBER 


- A medical commission determines that President 
Bourguiba is unable to continue to perform his duties 
as president and he is relieved of his post. The presi 
dency, according to the Constitution, is transferred to 
Prime Minister Zine-El-Abidine Ben Ali. A number 
of observers call this a “medical coup d’etat”. 

- December 16 : Creation of a Constitutional 
Council. 

- December 29 : The State Security Court and the 
position of Attorney General are suspended. 

- April 23 : Law on associations. 

- May 3: Law on political parties. 

- July 25 : Amendments to eight articles of the 
Constitution are made that would suspend presidency 
for life and the automatic succession to head of state. 

- November 7 : Signature of a National Pact between 
political parties, socio-professional organisations and 
the League for Human Rights. 





1989 : UNION OF THE ARAB MAGHREB 


February 17 : Treaty signed at Marrakech by the 
heads of state from Mauritania, Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunisia and Libya, creating a constitution for a union 
of the five countries. 


1990: 


- June 10 : Reform of electoral law followed by 
other reforms that lead to the entry of opposition 
parties into the Chamber of Deputies in 1993. They 
will have limited representation. 


1991: 

_— January 7 : Creation of the High Committee for 
Human Rights. 
1992: 


_— August 13 : New legal advances for women’s rights 
that will continue in the future and create equality for 
the sexes and the participation of women in the coun 
try’s institutions. Ten years later the Nationality Code 
will be revised to allow a Tunisian woman, in the case 
where they are married to a foreigner, to give her 
nationality to her children. 


1995: 


-Tunisia partners with the European Union with an 
eye towards a common market. 


2003 : 


— December 5 : Meeting in Tunis of the first 
Summit of the 5+5 (the five Maghreb countries and 
the five European countries on the western coast of 
the Mediterranean). 

— December 10 : Meeting in Geneva of the first 
World Summit on the Information Society, with the 
second phase taking place in Tunis. 
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Postage stamp, part of a 
series issued in March 
2011 in honour of 


Bouazizi and the 


Revolution. 
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2005: 


- Meeting in Tunis of the second part of the World 
Summit on the Information Society. 


2009: 


- Inauguration of the Rades-La Goulette Bridge 
and Enfidha Airport, following on from other projects 
such as the Olympic Stadium at Rades, improvements 
in the Taparura zone in Sfax, and the extension of the 
highway from Bizerte to Gabes. 

- Election of Ben Ali for a new term of five years. 
As soon as this term begins, a campaign is organised 
for his re-election in 2014 ! 


2010: 


- December 17 : A drama takes place that sets off a 
revolution that will embrace the entire country. 
Mohamed Bouazizi, an unemployed man from Sidi 
Bouzid in the centre of Tunisia, exasperated 
after having had his fruit stand confiscated 
by a representative of the municipality, sets 
himself on fire in front of the governorate 
headquarters. The people of the city react 
sharply to the tragedy, which is followed by 
other protests in Regueb and Menzel 
Bouzaiene in the same constituency. The 
repression of the demonstrations provokes 
more extensive protests in the neighbouring 
governorate of Kasserine. The cycle of 
protests followed by repression will set off 
chain reactions in the entire country from 
north to south, leading to 219 deaths, 510 
wounded and enormous property damage 
according to the UN. 


2011: 


-January 14 : After some shallow attempts at recti 
fying the situation, dismissing the government, mak 
ing concessions and declaring that he will not run for 
president in 2014, Ben Ali leaves the country, leaving 
a power vacuum. The Constitutional Council takes 
action and declare Foued Mebazaa, President of the 
Chamber of Deputies, Interim President on January 
15. He is charged with organising elections. 
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Screenshot of the iTELE 
news channel taken on 
the evening of January 
14,2011, announcing the 
departure of President 
Ben Ali. 


— October 23 : Election of a new National Constituent 


Assembly charged with creating a new Constitution. 


— An interim government, led by Beji Caid Essebsi, 


a former minister under Bourguiba, creates an inde 
pendent authority (the ISIE, Instance superieure 
independente pour les elections, Independent High 
Authority for Elections) to organise elections. For the 
first time in the history of the country, no one party 
will have an absolute majority. The Ennahdha Party, 
with Islamist leanings but calling for a civil state, wins 
the most seats with 89 from a total of 217. They form 
alliances to govern. 

What began as a personal tragedy, provoked by the 
unemployment of educated or qualified young people, 
became a true revolution removing the head of state, 
calling for the abolition of the regime and the instilla 
tion of a second republic. 


Overleaf (double page) : 
Tag cloud depicting the 
keywords of the 
Revolution. In the centre, 
the slogan of the demons 
tration of January 14, 
2011 in Tunis: "Get out". 
ARR. 
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I. NAMES AND TRANSCRIPTIONS 


Punic Names 


The Punics of Carthage kept the system for naming people that was 
being used in their country of origin, Canaan. This system, which can be 
found in the Bible as well as with the Arabs, consists of identifying 
someone by their first name, which is sometimes followed by their filial 
relationship indicated by Ben and then the first name of the father. This is 
what we find with people named on votive stones. Hannibal can be 
identified by Ben Abd-Melqart (son of Hamilcar) and a Hannon Ben 
Bod-Eshmoun. Unfortunately in historic accounts many are only known 
by first names : Magon, Hanno, Hamilcar, etc. 

For historians, this system has many disadvantages : 

The list of first names is limited and without additional details it is easy 
to confuse different individuals. 

As with all Eastern peoples, first names are very often theophoric and 
establish a relationship with a god. Yet the pantheon is limited. One can 
vary the liaison with the divinity (Abd for a man and Amatu for a woman, 
Ger, Azr, Bod, etc), but the lack of variety remains. This is not a unique 
situation and the States that have taken the habit of registering their 
citizens have enabled ancestry to be clarified in one way or another by the 
references to a title of nobility, a responsibility, an occupation, a place or 
even a physical characteristic. We see an example of this with Hannibal the 
Rhodian (who was originally from the island of Rhodes), but the example 
is rare among the Carthaginians. 

Our knowledge of the history of Carthage is largely based on Greco- 
Roman documents. We have not been spared distortions due to transcription 
errors. Zichr-Baal (Baal’s Treasure), married to Elissa, became Sicherbal, or 
even Sichee, Azr-Baal (Supporter of Baal) which became Hasdrubal 
(Asdrubal in French). By adding one letter, d, Ger-Sukun (affiliated with 
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Sukin) became Giscon with the - r - disappearing. Saphon-Baal became 
Sophonisba with the addition of the letter r. It is not always possible to correct 
these because we don’t have inscriptions in Punic characters for all the 
names. However, transcription in Latin or Greek characters gives us an 
indication of the vowels which don’t exist in Phoenician (a system based 
entirely on consonants). 

Below is a list of names taken from the Grammar of Stanislaw Segert, a 
specialist in the Phoenician language (Munich). It goes without saying that 
this list is not exhaustive. We have corrected the names as best we can, 
basing them on the vowels present in the Greek and Latin transcriptions. 
We have also taken care in the text, when citing the name of someone, to 
be specific about who they are in order to avoid confusion between different 
versions of Hanno, Hannibal, of Hasdrubal and Giscon. 

Adam, Adon-Baal, Azitawadday, Ahiram, Akbaratu (f), Am-Ashtart 
(f), Amatu-Baal (f), Amatu-Ashtart (f), Aru-Milki, Arash, Arasht (f), 
Ashmoun-Khales, Ashmoun-Yaat, Ashmoun-Azr, Ashmoun-Amos, At- 
Baal, B-Baal, Bod-Ashmoun, Bod-Ashtart, Bod-Tanit, Baal-Hana, Baal- 
Yaten, Baal-Mik, Baal-Fda, Baal-Salem, Baal-Shamer, Bar-Jed, Barca, 
Gabaru ou Jabr, Hi-Milkn, Han-Baal, Yarrd (f), Yadaa-Mlk, Yahu-Mlk, 
Yatun-Baal, Magon, Mahr-Baal, Mlk-Yatun, Mik-Ashtart, Mnhim, Abd- 
Adoni, Abd-Elonim, Abd-Mik, Abd-Mlqart, Abd-Shams, Abd-Tanit, 
Azr-Baal, Sid-Yatun, Shaul, Samaa-Baal. 


The Suffixes of Dynasties 


Historians have taken the habit of naming dynasties of eastern origin in 
the manner inherited from Greco-Roman mythology (Atreides, Nereids, 
Lagides). They add the suffix - id to the proper name. For example the 
dynasty of Idris became the Idrissids. Curiously, they don’t use this same 
method for European dynasties. The Capetians, the Hohenzollern or the 
Windsors are not called the Capetids, the Hohenzollids or the Windsorids ! 
Also, sometimes the suffix - id is replaced by the suffix - ite or - ate either 
for adjectival or phonetic reasons. This institutionalised practice in 
European historiography doesn’t help the reader who is not familiar with 
oriental texts to understand the true name of the dynasty. Oriental texts use 
the plural of the root word : for example ‘Abbassiyun and not Abbassids. 
Thus, one needs to know that when they are talking about the Barcids, 
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they are talking about the family of Hamilcar Barca, that the Magonids 
belong to the Magon dynasty, that the Alids are the descendants of Ah Ibn 
Abi Talib, cousin and son-in-law to the Prophet, Muhammad. To help the 
reader keep up with the multitude of proper names, we give in the text the 
name of the person at the origins of the family and in the glossary, the 
historical references for the dynasties. 


Plural of Berber Tribe Names 


Arab historians keep the Berber plural of proper names that end system 
atically with the vowel a. Europeans often apply the plural in their lan 
guage : they write for example in French, Zenetes, Lev'etes, and Zouaves for 
Zenata, Louata and Zouaoua. However, sometimes they use the Berber 
plural for talking about the Sanhaja, the Lemtouna, the Barghwata and the 
Meknassa. Some authors, while using the Berber plural, treat it as if it is 
singular, adding an r to make it plural. So, they write Hawaras, Kutamas 
and Masmudas, which can make things confusing for readers who are not 
aware of how the plural is indicated. To avoid this problem, we are using 
the Berber plural without the r and writing the singular with the letter /: 
for example, Zenata with Zenati being singular, Hawara plural, Hawari 
singular, Louata plural, Louati singular and so forth. 
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Il. GLOSSARY 


A 


ABBASIDS : A dynasty of Caliphs that followed the Omayyads in 
Damascus in 750. They were linked with Al-Abbas Ibn Abd-Al-Muttalib, 
the uncle of the Prophet Muhammad Ibn Abd-Al-Allah Ibn Abd-Al- 
Muttalib. A descendant of the Prophet named Abu-Hachim chose 
Muhammad Ibn Ali, the great grandson of Al-Abbas as heir apparent. 
This, in the eyes of the Abbasids, legitimised the succession to the head of 
the Muslim Empire of the descendants of Al-Abbas, at the expense of the 
descendants of Ali and Fatima, who in turn rejected it. The new dynasty, 
with its strongest supporters in the east in Persia and Khorasan, chose to 
settle in a new city, Baghdad, in Mesopotamia (Iraq). They reigned until 
the Mongol invasion led by Hulagu in 1258. A representative of the 
dynasty was integrated by the Mamluks of Egypt, and a new lineage of 
Abbasids without real power would remain in Cairo until 1517 when the 
Ottoman sultans took away their power and made Istanbul the capital of 
Islam. 

ABDALWADS or ABDALWADIDS : A dynasty of rulers also called 
the Zayyanids, who were descendants of Yaghmurasen Abd Al-Wad Ibn 
Zyan, a Zenata chief. They reigned at Tlemcen from 1236 to 1550, 
extending their territory little by little over all of the central Maghreb. 
They resisted the Marinids from Fez, the Hafsids from Tunis, the Deys 
from Algiers, the Spanish and the Saadians from Morocco. Their name is 
also written as AbdAl-Wadid. 

AFRICA: This is a word that comes from the Latin suffix -ica added to 
the root or Afri, which we are not sure of the meaning of, but it refers 
to the population in the vicinity of Carthage. Afterwards, it was used to 
refer to the territory of Carthage that the Romans ruled in the 2nd century. 
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Africa became Jfrigiya for the Arabs before the word was applied to the 
entire continent. 

AGHA: In Turkish this can mean oldest brother (in the case of aghabey) 
or a feudal chief. In history, it was a title used by military chiefs serving 
under the authority of a Dey or a Bey (Agha of the Diwan, Agha of the 
Casbah, for example). 

AGHLABIDS: A dynasty founded in /frigiya by Ibrahim Ibn Al-Aghlab 
which reigned in Kairouan from 800 to 909 as Abbasid Caliphs. 

AGUELLID : King in Berber. 

ALMOHADS : In Arabic, Al-Muwahhidun, meaning the Unitarians. 
It was a dynasty founded by Imama Al-Mahdi Muhammad Ibn Tumart 
in the Moroccan High Atlas Mountains among a confederation of 
Masmouda Berber tribes, with one branch, the Hintata, being the initia 
tors. Their lieutenant, Abd Al-Mumin Ibn Ali, a Kumi Berber from 
Algeria, allied with the Hintata chief by marriage, was the true founder of 
the dynasty. The Almohads fought against the Al-Moravids in 1130, 
crushing them, and then leaving on a trip to conquer Morocco. They 
achieved success in 1147 and went on to assume power over all of the 
Maghreb and /frigiya in 1160 as well as a large part of Muslim Spain. 

ALMORAVIDS : In Arabic, Al-Murabitun. A dynasty founded by 
Abd-Allah Ibn Yassin, an ascetic who came from Sijilmassa in the Saharan 
Atlas Mountains. He settled on an island on the coast that is now part of 
Mauritania, founding a ribat where he preached and prayed (hence the 
name Murabitun). From there, he and his followers mobilised the 
Lemtouna tribe from the desert and left in 1055 to conquer Morocco, 
where they founded Marrakech and extended their territory in the central 
Maghreb to Bougie in 1082 and southern Spain in 1086. Their reign ended 
in 1147 when driven out by the Almohads. 

AM : People in Phoenician. The word seems to designate the Assembly 
in Carthage, like the Senate (similar to the British House of Commons). 

AMOKRANE : Prince or chief in Berber. 

ARIUS, ARIANISM : Arius was the name of a priest in Alexandria 
(256-336) who rejected the idea of the existence of the divinity of Christ, 
in the 3rd century when the Catholic creed was not yet totally defined. His 
doctrine was condemned by the First Council of Nicaea (325), wich 
decreed the declared the creed of the Trinity. Arianism, considered hereti 
cal by the Catholics, had many followers in Africa and among the upper 
echelons in the Roman Empire. The Christian Vandals adopted Arianism 
and found themselves up against Catholics, notably in Africa. 
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AYYUBIDS: A dynasty founded by Salah-Ad-Din Al-Ayubi (Saladin) in 
Egypt after the Fatimid reign ended in 1171. The Mamluks ended this 
dynasty in 1250. 


B 


BAB ALI, or Sublime Porte : The name given to the sultan’s seat in 
Istanbul. Porte (door in French) probably comes from the fact that the hall 
in which the Caliph sat was at the entrance of the Top-Kapu Palace. Ali 
means majestic, emanating from oneself. 

BACHI: In Turkish, Ba/i, with thes pronounced /sh/. It means head, 
and is a reference to a chief or commander in many compound nouns. 

BACHI-BOUZOUQ, : Or  basibozuk (pronounced — bashibuzuK). 
Unregistered soldiers in the Ottoman army, lacking discipline, and some 
times even deserters. 

BANI GHANYA : A branch of the Almoravids who were against the 
Almohads conquering Morocco and Muslim Spain, and who declared 
themselves independent in the Baleares Islands in 1131. They later tried 
their luck in Algeria. The Bani Ghanya dynasty caused much trouble for 
the Almohads and the Hafsids in the central Maghreb and Ifriqiya for a 
century. 

BEY: A Turkish title of nobility given to the rulers in Tunisia, but also 
accorded to the kings in Egypt and Jordan until the mid twentieth century. 

BEYLERBEY : Literally the Bey of Beys, or Bey-in-Chief. This was 
made a part of the Bey’s title in Tunis and was also used for a long time by 
the great Ottoman governors in the Maghreb, such as Ulj Ali and 
Kheireddine. 

BEYRAQ-DAR: In Turkish, bayraktar. Flag-bearer. 
BOULOUKBACHI (or BULUKBACHD): In Turkish, bolilkbasi (pro 
nounced beulukbashi). Troop leader. A title given to superior officers in the 
Turkish militia in the Maghreb (16th-17th centuries). In Tunisian, it’s 

boulakbeche. 

BYZACENA: The portion of Roman Africa that corresponds to central 
Tunisia, the Sahel to Gabes and the coast to Theveste (Tebessa). The 
historian H.H. Abdelwahab believed it to be a twisting of the word, 
Muzagha, or land of the Amazigh. 
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C 


CANAAN : The name given in ancient times to the area between 
Mesopotamia and the Mediterranean Sea, which includes several well- 
known cities such as Gaza, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Nazareth, Hebron, 
Ashkelon, Jericho and to the north, Byblos, Tyre, Sidon and Ugarit. The 
Greeks gave the name Phoenicia to the coast from Mount Carmel to 
Taurus. The name comes from the murex, a mollusc that has a purple dye, 
used in clothing for noblemen and ladies. The cities along the coast traded 
exclusively in this purple dye. The Carthaginians in their texts always 
referred to Canaanites, not Phoenicians. 

CARAMANLI: A family of Turkish origin that governed Tripolitania 
during the 19th century. It’s also spelled Karamanii. 

CIRCUMCELLIONS: They were literally cellar prowlers, poor, hungry, 
sometimes roving friars ; nomads who attacked farmers’ reserves in times 
of scarcity. This term is especially meant for members of a social movement 
in Africa at the end of the fourth and the start of the fifth centuries, who 
are often confused with the Donatists. 

CITE : In Latin, civitas, a city administered by its own authorities. At 
first, only Rome had this status which entitled its free inhabitants to be 
Roman citizens ; then, the right to civitas was, extended to other cities on 
the Italian peninsula as Roman power spread. After their conquests espe 
cially in Africa and Gaul, there were two types of cities enjoying the right 
to civitas: Roman colonies, and those where the right was only accorded on 
an individual basis to the magistrates in charge. Emperor Caracalla in 211 
extended the right to civitas to all the Empire’s inhabitants. 

CONSUL, PROCONSUL : Annually elected officials in Rome after 
the end of the monarchy in 508 BC. Within each colony, assemblies con 
sisting of a hundred citizens had one voice each to elect two consuls for the 
following year. At first, only the patrician class had the right to be consuls, 
but later the tribunes of plebians received it. In 367, all free plebians 
received the right to participate and potentially be elected as consuls. It 
became usual to elect one patrician and one plebian as the consuls. Once 
out of office, the consul could receive a command post or be assigned as 
head of a province, when they would be named proconsul. This is how 
Africa ended up with magistrates in charge and Tunisia then carried the 
name of Proconsular Africa. The title of consul did not disappear with the 
establishment of the empire, but lost its importance. The real source of 
executive power came from the emperor. Under Tiberius (14-37 AD), the 
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consuls were no longer elected but appointed by the Senate. The function 
itself disappeared in 534 in the western part of the Empire and in 567 in 
the eastern half. 


D 


DAWLATLI, DAOULATLI: Or in Turkish, Devietli. This was a vari 
ation on the title of Dey in Tunisia which the Beys only used for the head 
of police in the capital. In Turkish, it means a man of the State. 

DEY: In Turkish, Dayi. Literally, maternal uncle, this title was affec 
tionately given to the heads of Ottoman militias in North Africa. The title 
was carried by the military chiefs of Ottoman garrisons in Tunisia and 
Algeria. The Beys in Tunis added it to their titles (for example, Pasha Bey 
Dey). The Deys of Algiers maintained the title until they were conquered 
by the French. 

DIVAN, DIWAN : An Ottoman military council in the Maghreb, com 
manding militias, but sometimes granting themselves collective executive 
powers allowing them to remove a Dey or a Bey. 

DONATIST, DONATISM : Donatus Magnus (also Known as Donatus 
of Casae Nigrae) was an African bishop who, following the persecution of 
the Christians under Emperor Diocletian, disagreed with the official Church 
of Carthage because he rejected the authority of the priests who had given 
up their book of prayer to the imperial power. In 311 he refused to recognise 
Mensurius as Bishop of Carthage. He was popular in Africa and his ranks 
grew through the 4th century, in spite of condemnation by the Synod of 
Arles. The Donatists were fought by Augustine (the future saint) at the 
Conference of Carthage in 411. Their beliefs were predominant among the 
Circumcellions to the point where the two movements were often seen as 
one, social and religious. 


E 


EULJ, OULOUJ or ‘ILJ, ULJ : A word of Arabic origin that means a 
strong man, like a siege machine. It was used during the Ottoman Empire 
and notably in the Maghreb to designate a European corsair who had 
converted and was now working for the Sultan. Another meaning, in the 
feminine - Uljia or Iljia - is the beautiful, blonde European captive who 
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was incorrectly referred to as an odalisque, which in Turkish means cham 
bermaid. 

EQUESTRIAN ORDER : In Rome this was a privileged class made 
up of cavalry, and citizens who were not part of the class of senators but 
citizens of the first order with 400,000 sestertium. They could move from 
the Equestrian Order to the Senatorial Order upon appointment. 

EXARCH: This refers to two military governments cre'ated by Emperor 
Maurice, in Italy in 584 and Africa in 591. The exarch assumed the func 
tion of patrician and benefitted from the powers of a viceroy. When the 
Arabs arrived in Africa (Ifriqiya), they found themselves up against the 
Patrician Gregory. 


F 


FATIMIDS : A dynasty of the descendants of the Prophet Muhammad 
by his daughter Fatima, and of the Shiite branch, the Ismailians. They 
successfully reigned over most of North Africa, beginning in 909 with 
Kairouan as their capital. They founded Mahdia in 916 and after conque 
ring Egypt in 969, they left it, leaving part of Africa to be governed by the 
family of Buluggin Ibn Ziri As-Sanhaji. The Fatimids extended their 
power into Syria before being driven out by the Seldjoukid Turks who had 
fought over Palestine with the Crusaders. Heading back to Egypt and hav 
ing lost the Maghreb in the middle of the 11th century, the Fatimids saw 
their power diminish until Saladin, the Prime Minister of the last of their 
Caliphs, ended the dynasty in 1171 when Egypt fell under the Abbasid 
Caliph of Baghdad. 


GH 


HABUS (plural Abbas) or Wagqf (plural awgaf) : In Muslim jurispru 
dence, the right of the authorities to transfer the inheritance of a subject to 
a charity or to one family in particular. The system was eliminated in 
Tunisia after independence, but it continues in some Muslim countries. 

HAFSIDS : A dynasty founded in 1230 in the Maghreb by Abu Hafs 
Umar from the Hintata tribe, first serving under the Almohads, but later 
becoming independent. They reigned over Tunisia and a great part of the 
Maghreb for three and a half centuries. They had five great sultans among 
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twenty-seven in total before the dynasty ended when the Ottomans occu 
pied Tunis in 1575. 

HAMMADITES : Hammad Ibn Buluggin Ibn Ziri (died in 1028) was 
given the government of the central Maghreb by his nephew Badis Ibn AI- 
Mansur Ibn Buluggin. He lived first in Msila, the administrative centre 
of the province, then in a Fort that has carried his name throughout 
history, Kalaa des Beni Hammad, south of Setif and which he declared 
independent. Under siege from his nephew in the Fort, he only survived 
due to the sudden death of Badis. His successor, Al-Muizz Ibn Badis, 
lost interest in the central Maghreb where the Hammad dynasty then 
prospered. They extended their power to Tunis, and when they settled 
there in the 12th century, the family of the Bani Khorasan (in Tunisian, the 
family of Sidi Boukhrissane) also became an independent dynasty. 


IDRISSIDS : A dynasty descending from Ali Ibn Abi Talib by his son 
Hasan and established by Idris the First in Morocco in 788, thanks to the 
support of his mother’s tribe, the Awraba Berbers. They were first based in 
the region of Volubilis and then Fez, which was chosen by his son, Idris II. 
The Idrissid princes reigned until 928, when they fell victim to Kharijite 
insurrections, Umayyad advances from Cordoba and finally the Fatimids. 

TYALA: A meaningfill Arabic word used in the Maghreb to designate the 
large provinces governed by Deys or Beys, notably in Tunisia, translated in 
French as administratif par regence, and in English as governed by a regency. 


J 


JANISSARIES : In Turkish, Yenigeri. At first they were servants recrui 
ted from among the villagers in the interior of Anatolia, then from the 
provinces around the Ottoman Empire. They were constituted into a corps 
of available troops, a sort of professional army. In the Maghreb, they were 
most often descendants of people who had converted or from the 
Koulughli, who were mixed-race children of Janissaries and Tunisian 
women. 
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K 


KAAB (singular Kaabi, plural Ku uh) : An Arab tribe, a branch of the 
Bani Sulaym, very active in Arabia before moving to Egypt and then to the 
Maghreb where they arrived in the 11th century with their cousins, the 
Bani Hilal. The Bani Yacub, Bani Ali, Awlad Muhalhil and especially, the 
Awlad Bellil, played a role during the reign of the Hafsids in the 14th cen 
tury, all originating from this Arab tribe. 

KABIR: The meaning in Phoenician is the same as in Arabic ; old. It is 
used to speak of the elders, such as the Patricians among the Romans. It 
seems to have been used as a term for the senate in Carthage. 

KAHLA : In Turkish, Kahya, meaning steward or butler. The term was 
often used in Tunisia for different professions during the Ottoman period 
before simply becoming a reference to the Caid’s assistant. 

KALBI: The Kalbis were Arab descendants of Kalb Ibn Wabra, a great 
tribal chief from northern Syria who gave his daughter, Maysun, in mar 
riage to the first of the Umayyads, Mouawiyah Ibn Abi Sufian. From there, 
the Kalbis served during the entire Umayyad dynasty’s reign in the govern 
ment at Damascus. They were also persecuted by the Abbasids. Later, they 
were allied with the Fatimids, whose influence was strong in Syria, where 
their hidden imam was living. The Fatimids gave the government of Sicily 
to them in the 10th century when they left /frigiya for Egypt, and certain 
factions began working for the Omayyads in Cordoba. 

KHAZNADAR: Turkish word meaning the guardian of the treasure of 
the state. Treasurer General. 

KHEDIVE : A title given by Ottoman sultans to the governors of 
Egypt, equivalent to viceroy. The first khediv was Ismail Pasha in 1867, 
followed by Tawfiq and Abbas Hilmi. In 1914 with the arrival of the 
English at war with the Ottoman Empire, the Egyptian leaders stopped 
using khedive and called themselves sultans. This was the case for Hussein 
Kamel and Fuad. Fuad changed his title again in the 1922 accord with 
England, calling himself King Fuad I. 


L 


LAMTUNA : A Berber tribe from the Western Saharan Maghreb that 
supported the Almoravid dynasty. They covered their faces in a way similar to 
that of the Tuareg. For that reason, they were often referred to in texts as 
“masked” or Al-Mulathamun. 
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LEGATE: In Roman hierarchy, this was the representative of the Consul 
whose powers included negotiating with the enemy or the governor of 
conquered territory. 

LIMES : In Latin, you pronounce the -s-. The fortified borders of a ter 
ritory established by Roman authority used to hold back incursions from 
rebel or nomadic tribes. 


M 


MAKHZEN : A word used in the Maghreb to describe the state admi 
nistration in the service of the ruler. It is still used in Morocco to signify 
the administration that directly serves the king. In Tunisia, it was used for 
the law enforcement officials working for the Caids : the Mkhaznis. 

MAMLUK: At first they were the Turkman and Circassians bought by 
the Ayyubids of Egypt in the 13 th century to make up the auxiliary ranks 
to exclusively serve the ruler (this is where the word mamelouk comes from 
- owned as a property). They were the ones to put an end to the Ayyubid 
dynasty in 1250 and take over as kings. Two groups of leaders were elected 
by their peers, not necessarily coming from the same family, and they 
would rule Egypt one after another. There were the Bahri Mamluks, the 
most famous being Baibars, and the Burji Mamluks who reigned until 
Egypt was annexed by the Ottoman Empire in 1517. In Tunisia and 
Algeria, the word maintained its Turkman or Circassian meaning; bought 
to work for the reigning Bey. However, their proximity to the Bey as well 
as his military and civilian advisors, plus marriages with the daughters of 
the riding family, gave them a certain nobility. 

MANICHAEISM : A doctrine developed in Persia by Manes, or Mani 
(216—77) that professed that the universe was governed by a permanent 
opposition between Good and Evil. He was executed by the King of Persia, 
Bahram Ist, but Manichaism spread to the point of rivalling Christianity 
in the Middle Ages in Europe. Saint Augustine was a Manichaeist before 
converting to Catholicism. The Bogomils (in the Balkans) and the 
Catharists (in France) were too. In the Muslim world they were called 
Manawiya, and followers were accused of 7.andaga, heresy or non-belief 
and were often put to death. 

MASMUDA : A Moroccan tribe from the High Atlas Mountains. The 
name comes from the Mahdi Muhammad Ibn Tumart, founder of the 
Al-Mohades, of which one branch, the Hintata, would give birth to the 
Hafsid dynasty. 
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MAURETANIA: The name given by the Romans to the western part 
of the Maghreb to distinguish it from Carthage, Africa and neighbouring 
Numidia. The Roman Mauretania of Ceasar was central Algeria and 
Mauretania Tingitania (from Tangier) in the north of Morocco. The word 
was used later when the French colonised the areas of the Sahara bordering 
on Sub-Saharan Africa, but with a slight change in spelling : Mauritania. 

MERINIDS : Moroccan dynasty originating from the Zenata Berbers 
who came to power in 1266 by overthrowing Caliph Al-Mohade Al- 
Murtadha, after having occupied Fez in 1251. The Merinids reigned until 
the princes in the main branch of the dynasty were driven out in 1465 by 
the Bani Wattas or Wattasids, another branch of the family. This group 
reigned until 1541 when the Saadians took over. 

MIDRARITES : The Banu Midrar were Berbers from the Miknassa 
tribe who adopted a strict form of Kharijism known as Sofrism and 
founded the Kingdom of Sijilmassa in 757 in the desert part of the Atlas 
Mountains in southeastern Morocco. They were defeated by the Fatimid 
General Jawhar under the reign of Al-Muizz (953-75) before being per 
manently driven from the Talfilalt region by a Zenati chief serving the 
Umayyad kingdom of Cordoba in 976-7. 

MUNICIPIUM : In Latin, municipe civium romanorum. This was a set 
tlement or centre without the rank of a city, but already considered Roman. 
The people living there were either Roman citizens or not, but the latter 
could become Roman citizens if given administrative municipal posts. 

MZARQUIA : Plural of Bou Mizraq (wielding clubs). This was the 
lowest class of soldiers recruited from the population, similar to the Bachi- 
Bouzouks in the Ottoman forces. 


N 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR : Nebuchadnezzar II, King of Babylon 
(605-562 BC), who took Jerusalem after victory over the Egyptians and 
ruled all of Canaan, extending his kingdom from Mesopotamia to the 
Mediterranean. It was during his reign that in order to free themselves 
from the pressure of invaders, Tyre asked Carthage to watch over the 
trading posts in the western Mediterranean and the Atlantic. 

NUMIDIA : Name given by ancient Latin historians to the territory 
west of the region of Carthage, which today forms most of Algeria. There 
were many different Numidias : that of the Maesulian Berbers whose 
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capital was Cirta (Constantine) ; the Masaesyli Berbers whose capital was 
Riga (near Oran) ; and the other Numidias that were reduced in size after 
Roman expansion to central Algeria, whose authority was given to princes 
descended from Massinissa, trained in Rome. Their borders moved as time 
wore on. Under Massinissa after the Second Punic War, Eastern Numidia 
included a portion of Tunisia all the way to Gabes. After Syphax was 
defeated, Western Numidia was divided and changed many times. The 
origin of the name Numidia is unknown. Historians agree that it has 
nothing to do with the word nomad. 


O 


OCAK : In Turkish, it’s pronounced odjak and means hearth. For the 
Ottoman army, it meant a place around the fire where a company’s troops 
would eat together. The meaning evolved to designate the garrisons in a 
city, such as the ocak of Beja or of Le Kef. It is also used in French texts to 
designate the Algerian authorities, such as the Ocak of Algiers. During the 
colonial period, the name was reserved for the Sapahi troops belonging to 
the Caids, or the French civil controllers. 

OMAYYADS : The first hereditary dynasty in Islam (661-750) with 
Damascus as its capital. It was founded by Muawiyah Ibn Abi Sufian, a 
relation of ‘Uthman Ibn Affan, the third successor of the prophet, and 
whose ancestor was called Omeya. When Othman was killed in 656 in 
Medina at the end of a revolt and conspiracy, Muawiyah, the governor of 
Syria, opposed the Muslim community’s choice as successor, Ali Ibn Abi- 
Talib, because he had not saved Othman from the rebel siege and then 
gone to war against him. This is known in Muslim history as Al-Fitnatu- 
l-Kubra (the Great Discord) that, after many incidents, led to the assassi 
nation of Ali in 661 by a group of his own supporters, the Khawarij or 
Kharijites (the dissidents) who did not accept the arbitration agreement 
reached between him and Muawiyah, which in their view, weakened his 
legitimacy. Muawiyah won against his adversaries, but those loyal to Ali Gin 
Arabic Shi'a, meaning supporters) began an opposition movement, claiming 
legitimacy to Muslim heritage in what became known as Shiism. 
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p 


PASHA, PASHALIK : A Turkish title given to generals, dignitaries, 
ministers, provincial governors and admirals in the Empire. The Pashalik 
was the Pasha’s domain. The title of Pasha remained in Tunisia for the 
rulers, in Egypt as a title of nobility, in Jordan as the equivalent of governor 
of a city and in Morocco as the name of a sub-prefect. 

PATRICIAN : An honour accorded by Roman emperors to high level 
administrative officials from the Senate who were given significant respon 
sibility, such as managing a large province. 

PEREGRINUS : In the Roman Empire, this was a foreigner who was 
not a Roman citizen but who was free. In the Peregrini municipia in Africa, 
the Peregrini automatically became citizens after taking on municipal 
functions. 

PHENICE : Name given by the Greeks to the coast of Canaan. 


Q 


QARMATIANS : A movement of Ismaili Shiites begun by Hamdan 
Qarmat in 890 at Wasit in southern Iraq. From there he remained in a 
citadel in Mardin in Syria, then created an independent state in Bayrayn 
(Bahrain) on the eastern coast of Arabia, approximately where Qatar is 
today. Hamdans son conquered Mosul in northern Iraq in 930 after inciting 
a Bedouin insurrection in Syria. The movement grew very large, and in 930 
the Qarmatians invaded the Hejaz, entered Mecca, stole the Black Stone 
set into the Kaaba and brought it to Qatar. What was previously seen as an 
Ismaili trend became an independent social and most likely ethnic move 
ment on the orders of their hidden imam in Syria. They welcomed the 
Zanj, who had risen up in the 9th century and been defeated in 883, short 
ly before Hamdan Qarmat appeared. The Fatimids, in power at the time in 
the Maghreb, tried in vain to bring this movement under control. They 
fought each other once the Fatimids settled in Egypt. The Qarmatians 
disappeared in the north with the loss of Mosul to the Kurds, and in 
Arabia because of the Turks hired by Baghdad. 

QASTILYA : Ancient name for the Jerid region in Tunisia. 
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R 


REYES DES TAIFAS : Or kings of the clans. This was an expression 
adopted early on by historians to have the chiefs of newly independent 
Andalusian provinces after the dissolution of the Omayyad Kingdom of 
Cordoba. The Arabs called them Muluk At-Tauaif, and the Spanish, 
Reyes des Tafas because they gave themselves monarchical titles even 
though their power did not extend past their city. However, some members 
of these princely families had a glorious destiny, like the Bani Abbad from 
Sevilla. First the Almoravids and then the Almohads occupied the majority 
of Andalusia and put an end to the independent principalities, but some 
emirs, sometimes thanks to help from Christians, remained in power. The 
Bani Nasr (the Nasrids) allied with Christians on the east coast, and later 
the Bani Ziri in Grenada resisted the Reconquista until 1492. 

RUSTAMIDS : The name Rostom (Rustam) is Persian, but in the 
Maghreb it was the name of a Kharijite chief who had been driven out of 
Tripoli, tried to settle in Tunis and then finally ended up in Tahert in 
Algeria in 810. The Rustumiyun (Rustamids) resisted against the 
Aghlabids and the Idrissids before being beaten by the front-line Fatimids 
in 909. 


S 


SAAD IANS SAADI : A Moroccan dynasty that first took power in 
Marrakech in 1425, and retrieved it from the Wattasids by taking Fez in 
1549. However, the Wattasid king was placed back on the throne by the 
Ottomans from Algiers. With the death of the last Wattasid, Abu-l-Hasan 
in 1554, they were truly victorious and reigned from Marrakech, during 
which time the Atlantic coast was being invaded by the Portuguese and the 
Mediterranean coast by the Spanish. It was a contested reign that endured 
rebukes from religious movements for not having fended off invaders. It 
lasted until the Alawites from Tafilelt came and the last Saadian was assas 
sinated in 1659. 

SANHAJA : Berber tribe whose territory lay in central Algeria. The 
Fatimids employed them, undoubtedly so as not to remain dependent on 
the Kutamas from Constantine, but also to act as a buffer against the 
Omayyads from Andalusia and the Idrissids from Morocco. When the 
Fatimid Caliph left for Cairo, he entrusted the government of the 
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Maghreb to a tribesman, Buluggin Ibn Ziri As-Sanhaji. The Sanhaja were 
populous and as time passed one could distinguish between the northern 
Sanhaja and the Saharan Sanhaja, who extended their territory, it appears, 
all the way to the banks of the Senegal River. 

SHOPHET: This Phoenician word means the chief elected to rule, and 
the Shophtim appeared after the Magoni monarchy. In Hebrew and in the 
Bible, it is the word for what the Europeans translated as “Judges”. In 
Arabic, by replacing the sound - f- by the sound - b it becomes Sibt 
(plural -As bat), which means the twelve tribes of Israel. It was also used in 
Arabic to refer to the two sons of Ali Ibn Abi-Talib, Hasan and Husayn. 
In Carthage, the assemblies elected two suffetes each year. This was the 
highest position a man could reach in his political career. Hannibal was 
elected a suffete after the Second Punic War. 

SIPAHI : The Turkish name for the cavalry corps. In Tunisian, it’s 
Sbaihi and in the French army, it was Spahis. 

SUBLIME PORTE : See Bab Ali. 


T 


TANZIMAT : The reforms Istanbul mandated in the 19th century in 
an attempt to modernise. 
TULUNIDS : Dynasty of Egyptian governors in the 9th century. 


U VW YZ 


ZEUGITANA : The northern part of Tunisia stretching from Bona 
(Bone, Annaba) in the west to the Gulf of Hammamet in the south. 

ZIRIDS : See Sanhaja. 

ZW AWA: Zouaoua in Arabic, Zouaves in French and English : Berber 
tribe from Petite Kabylie, a branch of the Kutamas. 
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